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FOREWORD 


This work is the result of repeated periods of residence in Ceylon, mainly on the 
south coast in the neighbourhood of Galle, or to be more exact, in Dodanduva 
(seven miles north-west of Galle) which 1 had chosen as my place of residence. 
It contains my own experiences and reports from the natives themselves, i.e. 
descriptions of the kaleidoscopic variety of ceremonies which I was able to see 
in various places, as well as the explanations and the legends on which tliej' are 
based which tlie conducting exorcists related to me. Of course, not all the medicine 
men who were considered could explain themselves properly. Here as elsewhere 
only a few have the ability to say what tlicy know, colicrently and to the 
point. Because of tlie intrinsic nature of the subject, tliere can be no r^uestion 
of any exhaustiveness in the trc'atmcnt, for the legends as well as the related 
ceremonies deviate from each otlier considerably and some of the ceremonies 
are limited to a quite definite territory'. This book makes no pretence at being 
strictly scientific. Its purpose is to acquaint a wider circle of intelligent readers, 
in a readily understandable form, with the world of thought and the numercHis 
ancient ceremonies which exist undisturbed side by side with Buddhism and whiclr 
are carried out w'llh good or bad intentions. Those who wish to go into die 
various questions more deeply can refer to the extensive literature that exists 
about Ceylon. 

As far as the way of writing the Sinhalese w^ords is concerned, I have, except 
for some deviations, followed Clough's Singhalese-Eng I isli Dictionarj' as closely 
as possible. Any differences between the pronunciation of d, t, 1, n, and s have 
been disregarded, long vowels are printed wdth a line over them, and v has 
ever>TA'hert been substituted for w, also in placenames. 

The drawings of the figures in the text w'ere made by a young Sinhalese from 
Dodanduva. 



THE SINHALESE POINT OF VIEW REGARDING THE ORIGIN OF 
AILMENTS AND DISEASES 


Every people* do matter how primitive* how poor materially or spiritually, has a 
certain, perhaps imperfect and vague, conception of the origin of diseases. One may 
come across the most curious conceptions or even contradictions, but some idea of 
the origin of diseases is alw^ays there and it usually looms large in the whole att- 
tude to the various problems of life and citistence of people at a low level of cul¬ 
ture. The Sinlialese* with which we are here exclusively concerned, are no except 
tion in this respect. Their whole life* thinking, and striving b* as can be noticed 
even after a superficial acquaintance with them* alw^ays taken up by constant pre¬ 
cautions* defences, and compensations* by a constant fight against invisible forces 
and foes of all kinds* against a host of spirits and demons* against pernicious 
pow'eis arising from the planets and constellations, from natural phenomena and 
cosmic forces, and last but not least* against the evil ej^c and evil magic practised by 
wicked and insidious people to die harm and ruin of others. Ho'vever, tire Sinhalese 
are not quite defencelet against all these attacks from wdthin and without. 

Knowledge, acquired by centuries of experience and recorded in numerous docu¬ 
ments* the practice of magic, exorcism, and astrcplogicaJ wisdom* most of whidi is 
inherited from India but some also being traced back to much earlier connections 
wdtb the neighbouring peoples of the Indian mainland and archipelago, have all 
contributed in moulding the medical science of the Sinhalese into a unique form 
and system. 

Vciy much has been written about the medical science of the Sinhalese, There is 
a number of books Such as Materia Medica by Attygalle, mentioned later* in which 
die very numerous vegetable, animal* and mineral remedies and their uses are 
enumerated. Otlier works exist dealing thoroughly with hearing as a part of medical 
science* without* however, mentioning anything about die occult nature of the 
native medical science* A great number of other works is concerned with this aspect, 
most of which are written in the Sinhalese script and language on palm-loaves, and 
are as good as inaccessible to people not learned in the language. They' discuss the 
origin of the illnesses caused by the invisible pow’crs and forces and their treatment 
with the help of invocations, rites involving offerings* and complicated ceremonies* 
which w’e can simply place in the realm of occult science and which cannot stand up 
under a real scientific explanation. For the Sinhalese* how'cver, the one is just as 
much a science as the other* To them, each is a science in itself and both rnedical 
science and occultism have tlieir acknowledged rights and it will never occur that 
the two branches of science come into conflict wdth each other, • 
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In the ceremonies mentioned, one comes across the most diverse conceptions and 
ideas. Besides the Pantlieon of spiritist beliefs in demons and ghosts, there exist 
ancient animistic conceptions as si'ell as grotesque gro^slhs of Hinduism and Bud¬ 
dhism, Finally, even they do not lack a definite scientific knowledge which likewise 
is age-old and w'hich in die course of time has acquired a considerable reputation 
w ithout, however, conflicting with the host of gross superstitions and ghosts. 

In Ceylon, no less than by the people of neighbouring India, the sphere of pa¬ 
thology and medical science is extraordinarily large. At any rate, it is by no means 
inferior to that of the Balinese, about which we are well-informed dirough the 
well-known monograph of W. Week K On die contrat) , one may say that the Sin¬ 
halese with their almost fantastic abundance of different practices and ceremonies 
occupy a unique position and that in thb respect they are hardly surpassed by any 
other people. 

As medical practitioner in our sense, the Sinhalese know only the ^ who, 

indeed, also corresponds most nearly to what w'e understand as a “medical practi¬ 
tioner’' or better “natural healer ’. His knowledge is acquired partly from the above- 
mentioned books and writings and partly from an experienced teacher. In addition, 
they naturally seek to extend their horizon dirough their own experience and to 
pass on die knowledge so gained again to others—his pupils. The vedarala is one 
of the best know n figures in every^ Sinhalese village and is consulted or called upon 
in all possible cases of illness. 

Furdier, we have the or katioJiya, the exorcist (or devil-charmer), who is 
no less prominent than the vedarala, although by no means so respected a person¬ 
ality. This is also due to the fact that lie belongs to a lower, less honoured caste. 
His knowledge rests on completely different foundations. It is not an empirically 
gained knowledge, nor one that is aequirc-d by practical experience and passed on 
by his ancc-stors; it is an inherited spiritual property^ without any real basis, but 
whicli is nevertheless acknowdedged and carried on. Jt is only among the “Moderns'* * 
that doubt and contempt are expressed about this old inherited spiritual property 
and that is, after all, to be found everywhere. For most of these “moderns”, how¬ 
ever, it is only the desire to show an outward superiority, while fundamentally they 
are and think exactly like all the others. The domain of the edura is the one wdth 
which we shall be mostly occupied here. In reality, it is a religion, an age-old folk- 
religion, belief in demons and spirits, mixed with ancient animistic conceptions and 
practices (as w'e find ev^crywhere in India and especially in tlie Indian archipelago) 
and with beliefs in occult powders originating from the stars and the universe in 
general. 

Besides tlie edura there is the handhanaya who is also concerned wdth the per- 


* WoJfi;. Wetfc, HeiLkuniie tint) Vojiksrum auf B^li. Fcr<J. Enke Verlag, Stutrj?art 1937, 

* Vedartta is derived from rtiia = knowledge, philowp^bef. ti is, however, only n general 

lefm. [n speech the cxpressitiiis used irr ^^vedz inihatea'' master, ot 'Vedi luMi" ~ 

venerable lliuEer. 
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formance of occuJt magic ceremonies, based mainljr on astrological wisdom. 
His territory is thus actual Ijr that of astrology and he is occupied with everjlhing to 
do with the exorcising or rendering harmless of bad Of unfavourable influences 
coming from the stars and constellations as well as from the xodlac and moon- 
houses. He also undertakes the production of tlie corresponding amulets which are 
of very great significance to the Sinhalese. 

Then we have tlie kupua (or again quite another personality. He enjoys 

a somewhat higher reputation than tlie edura and bandhanaya, but less than the 
vedarala. He also practices medical science, although only in a certain manner or a 
certain part 0 / it. He is a "servant of tlie Deities'\ I,e. a priest, a people's priest of 
the old pre-Buddhist religion, which we can simply call "Hinduism”, even though 
it differs from present-day Hinduism in many respects. Tlie kapul has at his dis¬ 
posal a more or less considerable store of knowledge on which his activity Ls based. 

His activities, like those of the edura, have an occult character and are exercised 
in all possible cases, particularly when danger o^f infectious diseases is present. Like 
the cdura he deals w'ith ghosts and demons, but comes into contact witli superior 
deities upon whom he calls and to whom he makes offerings and whose favour he 
strives to gain by performing the traditional rites and ceremonies. Indeed, die 
kapua considers himself to stand higher than the edura, on whom he Icioks down 
w'ith a certain contempt* which is not to be w'ondercd at. They bodi believe that 
their ow-n theories and practices are the only true and correct ones. In reality* tliey 
arc both concerned with quite different spheres and view'-points and it never hap 
pens tliat an argument arises between the edura and kapua. 

But the people busying themselves with the woes and nvclfare of their fellow- 
men is not yet at an end. Tlierc are still the astrologers {gamfayit) 1 and the fortune¬ 
teller {msirct-karfya) Also these practise with occult sciences which alw'ays touch 
on the problems of medical science. Hacli one does it in his ow-n way, according to 
directions and metliods taken over from his ancestors and further developed. Tliey 
have been put dow'n on palm-leaves, but arc unfortunately w'idely scattered and are 
not accessible for everyone. They keep their fund of knowledge very carefully 
which they do not give away to anybody, just as they guard their manuscripts w'hich 
can only be bought with difficulty. The pupil copies those of his teacher and pre¬ 
serves them since they represent an almost priceless treasure. He w-ould rather go 
hungry and starve than light-heartedly exchange one of lus manuscripts for money. 

And now let us return to the vedarala. He is a man in whom everyone trusts and 
is the nearest to what we can consider as a medical practioner. In contrast to all 
the others he is not concerned with occuJt things, although he is no less convinced 
of the successful activities of the ^ura, bandhanaya, and kapua, than of his own. 
His knowledge* acquired and extended in the course of centuries, is recorded in 

' Ciininjiva = ty eotinl, [:iEcu]atc. Tht ciiduJ:^ caJcuEsitfi horojCD^. 

■ 5>lstra-Lariyi ^ inlcrpreter qf syinbcilj juui scripts, one- who knon'S ibout sCnp^ = 

symbol, durj)ctcr, scicncv; luriya or karyi = ongio* motive, adion). 
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numerous documeitts and is, therefore, essentially undungeable. It is the old Indian 
folk-medicine to which more attention is again being paid although it seemed for 
a tipie tliat it would have to give way to modem medical science. To-day there are 
numerous schools in India and Ceylon in which this Ayurvedic is taught, and also 
hospitals which enjoy great popularit> . An ordinary village vedarala, however, can¬ 
not ordinarily boast of such a schooling and training and most of them remain poor 
bunglers their whole life. But the main pint U tliat tlieir knowledge rests on a real 
foimdatton and this, no doubt, contributes to tlie reputation which thqr enjoy ever)- 

As in our medical profession, there are many kinds of specialists among the 
vedarala. One will deal only with internal illnesses, another exclusively with surger>% 
still others with the treatment of skin diseases and abcesses, and tlie sarpit t^edu deal 
with snake-bites and know' the remedies for them. It goes without saying that there 
ace veterinary surgeons {gana-v^du) for horses, cow's, and dogs, etc. Most vedarala 
have their own chemist's shop, the stock of whidi consists mainly of herbs, roots, 
barks of trees, seeds, plant and animal oils and fats, and also animal substances, 
minerals, and metals. These products ser\'e as constituents of remedies (aus^ea, 
singular; duiMa, plural; or behedt singular; heheta, plural), when they' are not 
themselves used individually without further preparation as remedies. The collec¬ 
tion of herbs is usually the business of the vedarala, although otlier pople also do 
it. They are called badu kada-kariyit, herb collectors. Again, others collect 

and sell animal products or minerals which are used as medicines. There are veda¬ 
rala who know about the preparation of different oils and who cure their patients 
with them {sH-vedu^ oU vedu); others arc particularly concerned with tiie prepata-^ 
tion of remedies from metals (sinduram behed). 

men a vedarala is called to a ptient, he goes immediately and as often as is 
necessary'. He supplies the patient with the remedies and gives the instructions 
necessary, and directions as to diet. etc. The vedarala does not belong to a definite 
caste but in general it is only pople from higher castes w'ho become members of 
this profession. In any case, as has already been mentioned, he stands socially far 
above the ^‘dcwul^liarmer". the kapua, and the astrologer. Occasionally, one mce^ 
w'ith a w'oman vedarala, who, of course, only deals with female patients, but their 
number is small. 


THE ART OF HEALING IN ANCIENT INDIA AND CEYLON 

As in neighbouring India, medical science and healing w'cre earnestly practised 
in Ceylon, as early as the beginning of history. In a description of the old royal 
city Anuradhapura by Pandukabliaya in 377 B.C., it is mentioned that five hundred 
chandalas (people of a low caste) were entrusted w'llh keeping the streets of tJie 
city clean, and another one hundred and fifty' were charged wjtli keeping the ceme¬ 
teries in drder. In the city itself, sheds were erected for housing the patients, and 
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of a Jaler king, Dutugemuou (101 B.C.), it i$ reported tint he had eighteen Jios- 
pitab built. He dso wrote a famous work on medidoe^ the Sdraiha-satjgrahij, which 
ser^'cd as a text-book for a long time. Another Sinhalese king, Buddhadasa (341 
A.D.), is said to have had considerable medicaJ knowledge^ which made ^im 
famous far and wide, and to have had numerous hospitals const meted which w^erc 
run by doctors paid by the stale. A hospital which, for that time, was very big, was 
built by Parakrama Biiiu tlie Great (tl64 — S9 A.D.). It could house several 
hundred patients. Each patient was given a male or female servant and strict rules 
were laid dow^n as the behaviour of the patients and hired personnel. Parakrama 
Bahu did not neglect to see tint the young people, who had dedicated their lives to 
the medical profession, received the most careful and thorough training possible. 
This made the doctors of that period famous far and wide, Everything passible vras 
done to increase the medical Imowtedge of the doaors and to further medicine in 
all directions. It is of particular interest that a doctor of that time left an accurate 
description of diabetes and also made the observation that the urine of diabetic 
patients contains a high percentage of glucose. 

It Is natural tliat the development of medical science and knowledge in India had 
a great effect on that of neighbouring Ce^don. The classic works of the Indian 
scientists Charaka and Sussruta were of particular importance and as a consequence 
symptomatology was much more thoroughly studied and a great number of reme¬ 
dies for combatting diseases was discovered. The knowledge of anatomy w^as, for 
that time, astonishingly great and tlie doctors could be proud of it and take ad¬ 
vantage of it. On tlie other hand, how'ever, as is only to be expected* much nonsense 
w^as believed in and taught. The idea that the causes of many Illnesses are foreign 
bodies ivhich in one way or another manage to enter the body and which must be 
removed by the doctor goes back, in particular* to Charaka; Snsruta's teaching dealt 
with sprains and dislocations. 

Tlie greatest figure in the old Indian science is* w^ithout doubt, the famous Jivaka, 
who was of royal descent and a contemporary^ of Gautama Buddha, and lived thus 
in the sixth century^ B,C. He is said to have gained his medical knowledge in the 
tlien famous city of Taxi la, whidi later became a centre of science. It is told of him 
that, after seven years of study, he asked his teacher when he would be able to 
practice medicine independently. Instead of answering his question, his teacher told 
him to go and collect all plants within a seven mile range which w^ere of use in 
medicine. After several days Jivaka returned and said that tliere w'as no plant which 
could not be used in one or another illness—in other w-ords* every plant is a remedy 
— a dogma which he later extended to the animal and mineral kingdoms. 

The methods and remedies as employed by Jivaka w'erc most extraordinary and 
his manner and kind of diagnosis is proof of his great shrew^dness. Operations were 
also carried out whh great skill, including Caesarian sections and treatment of 
cranial tumours, an accurate description of whicli Jivaka left behind. Considering 
the times, he also performed great things in the field of psychological rvedicine. 
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With the appeaiance of Buddhiim^ tlie study of anutomy aad medicine seems to 
have suffered many set-baeks and in Inverse ratio to the rate with which the new 
teachings w'on ground. Howe\'er, another branch of this science made gratifying 
progress instead. Great attention was paid to remedies and the teachings of ab'msa 
and the nursing of the sick and infirm w-ere made of the first importance. The new 
teachings introduced the protection of animals as a consequence of the a\vakencd 
sense of sympathy and understanding in the living w'orld around them. It ivas in 
the time of kind Asoka tliat medicine began to extend itself, to be effective practi- 
tally as a philanthropic science all over tlie country and also to fertilize successfully 
neighbouring Ceylon. 

THE REALM OF THE ART OF HEALING 

According to an experienced vedar^a, to whom 1 am indebted for a great part of 
the material collected, the w^hole field of medical science comprises eight branches 
which have die following names; 

1. Saliya, 

2. Salakiya, 

3. Kaya-jigisha, 

4. Bhuta-viya, 

5- Kaumara or Bhrutiya^jigisha, 

6. Agada tanlra, 

7, Vadhkarana-tantra, 

3. Rasayana-tantra. 

To the first group belong all surgical treatments with whatever instrument, e.g. 
scalpels, scissors, needles, etc. t 

The second group includes injections which must be done by die so-called 

The third group, the '^k^ya-figisbA' (kaya — body; jigisha ^ emulation), is 
that of internal ailments, particularly infectious diseases such as dysentery, typhus, 
cholera, malaria, etc,, but also those of the mind and the nervous system, insanity, 
etc. These originate through infection, wrong nourishment, colds, drinking impure 
w'ater, and tlirough the eating of unclean food. 

In the fourth group, are all illnesses (viya) which are caused by 

ghosts and demons, the bhuta and other beings also those wliicti certain gods 


^ The txprtSjiDii '‘Kjliya' is nut quite clear. 

^ Tlie sataJd(ya) ii a kind of vcdaiiU who crhieHy or exclvsivety Administers injections. 

^ The aie tertalu demonic being; wha ate believed lo live in trees, stmll about the 

bush, and who mqlcst ibe people whom they meet. They arc, however, vtfy much less spoken 
about than the other dniKinlc and ghostly apparitions, the yaitM, rslibo, and firrtca. The yakkn 
and the pretco, in particular, are a menace to men, and must therefore be rcstnineij and appeased 
by various offerinj; riruals. The most dreaded ones are the yiikku (singular tiuucullne = yakka; 
singular fcrrllnine = yakkini, plural femlniae ^ yakkiniya). Another name for them cspcdalty 
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decree as punishment for an offence {ditiya-Jasa — epidemics sent hy the gods), 
illnesses caused by the unfavourable influence of the planets and constellations 
(^grdhd-led^ Tz planet-diseases)^ and finally those which are due to the “evil eye” 
or "evil talk'' {i/oi-d^s)^ These illnesses are treated by the ^ura (kaltadiya)*thc 
bandhanaya^ or even by die kapua, but ne^er by the vedarala. 

The group '^kaumdra" or ^^bhruHya-jJghha" comprises the illnesses of children 
and infants. 'They are caused by incorrect nourishment, colds, or heredity^ They 
are dealt with by the vedarala. 

Tlie "agitda tatUrd' (agada = medicament; tantra = treatment) are symptoms 
of poisoning caused by animal or plant poisons, or rotten food, etc. 

By ‘*^yiidi-kitrana-tanird‘ (vadi = wise, learned; karana = body, organ, cause, 
motive; tantra = treatment, medicine, spell) is understood sexual weakness, im¬ 
potence. The treatment of this group also belongs to the vedarala. 

Finally, to the '^rffidyiinit-tantni'* (rosayana = elixir of life; tantra == treatment, 
medicine, spell) belong the chronic illnesses which are incurable or whidi only in 
exceptional cases can be cured, i.o, if the disease is not yet too far advanced. Among 
diem are cancer, elephantiasis;, beri-beri, leprosy, syphilis, etc. For these diseases 
special remedies must be used, whose composition is knowm only to the vedarala, 

CCtmmoJi in the fomtuLac {ya) and femingne yakshini. In the fulbwin^, hnwtVff, 

we itiall employ the qjme moit genetilly used, in the ijvcrydiy i.e, yikka aud yEddunl 

(plural: yjkku and yaldciniyci, respectively) which giDC chought to rofrespond to the older Elu 
forni. The mmt diverse ways of spelling yakka and yakkini arc found in the litetature, e.f. 
yaklut, yak4, yokha, and yakini, yaktiini, yakincta, tmd for Ehe pluml: vokku. vuku. rakun. 

They are demons who. accordiofr to the Icfiends, originate in the northern part of the ceurttry, 
the Uttarakurudhaina, obeying one king or chieftain, narrircd Vtnajnunu-ragjtLruivo' (p. Jo). At the 
same time, the belief is widely held that these yjktu roam ahoot everywhere wafting for people 
in order to make them ill, to rob them, or to pEay tfidtj on them. Thdr only hope is that ol 
being appeased by the presentation of offerings, of, si it ij called, ^‘being given food", [t is said 
that In former ttmes the yakku used to kill and devegur people, until the highest deity, Sakni (j.e. 
Indra), along with Buddha, opposed their behaviour and called rhern to order. Since the yakku 
were very powerful they fimlly ruacbed an agreement to the effect that, tn the future, the yjkku 
might still afflict rrsen with illness but only until the affected person had arranged an offering 
which they had to accept, so to speak, a a substitute or compensation for the recovery. This 
idea forms the basil of all cerempnics concerning the yakku as wdl u the other evil powers. 

According to artother tradition, the yakku (dcmcins) were, in addition to the Mga (snakes), the 
originaJ inhabitants of Lanka (Ceylon). The filit ones lived principally in the centre of the 
island where they had built a town Lankapura, while the naga mostly lived in the northern and 
western parts of the country, which was named after them Nagavlpa, Snake^Eand. With both 
these peoples, but particularly with the yakku, king Vijaya was the first to come into contact 
when JO the year A.D. he was driven from India to Ceylon. Even the naffles '"yakka" and 
"naga" ate said to have been due to him. 

Of considerably less importance are the raksho who, like the bhaia, ate to be conceived os 
spirits and who completely lack a historic background such as is ascribed to the yakku. In the 
legends they likew^ise play a subordinate part and tficy ate hardly to be countep among the 
demons who cacue illrtessrs. 

Lastly, the pretca (singular = prCta) are the ghosts of the deceased, ijc. the spirits of the 
dead (manes). Their role is less imponant than that of the yakku, idthough they are often 
rnentioned in the same breath. In certain cases they may be dangerous to men, hut on I he whole, 
they ate easier to deal with thaJ the yakku. • 
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and which arc very expensive. They aie complex metal allop and amalgams Jn 
whicli mercury plap an important part. ^ 

As can be seen, this classification is by no means precise and leaves many ques- 
tioni open. The designations are in part not dear and they appear to refer more to 
the remedy used than to the disease itself. A better classification, likewise from a 
vedarala, comprises the following groups: 

1) The jdrir/J^a-rogii^ i.e, diseases whidi originate in the body itself (saririka = 
bodily, pertaining to the body). They are caused by bad blood and bad body-fluids, 
or through exhaustion following on incorrect or deficient feeding, untimely baths, 
colds, entering an unclean or offensive-smdllng place, uncleanliness in general, and 
finally, through poisoning. 

Generally speaking, a disease which belongs to the saririka category can be 
traced to a disturbance of the tliree humours (tun dosa) (ivind = vata; bile = pita; 
mucus = sfema (singular, sema)}, i.e. to a change of the ratio of these tliree to 
one another. Hence attention must be paid, first of all, to the re-establishment of 
the correct ratio or equilibrium. An excess of wind causes intestinal disorders, con¬ 
vulsions, fever, as w^ell as sw^ellings of organs or parts of the body (elephantiasis, 
goitre). An excess of bile gives rise to many internal diseases, particularly those of 
the intestines and stomach, and also to skin ailments, etc. An excess of mucus 
accompanies disorders of tine lungs and respiratory organs, and also of the intestines 
and urogenital system. However, according to Indian medicine, a conflux of two or 
all three humours results, just the same, In diseases: the former arc called 
and the latter 

The most important diseases of the saririka group arc: diarrhoea (visujika), 
haemorrhoids (arisas), jaundice (pindua)^ dysentery(atisara), elephantiasis 
(barava), tcstioilar tumours (andavaya), paralysis (pakyagata), goitre (talu-kan- 
taka), asthma (suasa), consumption (kasa), and enuresis (diyavedylva). 

2) The mdnaJTka-r^g^^ i.c. mental disorders (manasika =: mind, thinking, reflec- 
tions). These arise iJirougli fright, excitation, mental strain, or strong emotional 
shock. They can be cured by treatment of the mind. 

3) The i.e. temporary" ailments. Here is included external in¬ 

juries due to falls, blows, accidents, and fractures (kedlma), 

4) The (sahaya of one blood, born together), l.e. diseases which 

are transmitted from tiie parents to the children; principally leprosy (kabara), 


^ Such A rnned^ U caHtd: "rnjlifana" (rasi = mercury; l)rilna ^ WAy), as mercucy h chc 
chief irvgfc4iient. It clixii' of life which is applied in very strious and hopeless gucs dF illness. 
The preparation of this medicine is known to only a very few vedaiila and bmaiiAe it h most 
precious and is sold at a high price, its application ts, of couise, limited. 

- This doctrine is csplidtly treated in T. A. Wise, Commentaty on the Hindu System: oF 
Medicine, Calcutta 187S. This author relics principally oo ihe BhavjpraJtasa of Bhivamisri, 
published in 3S43 in Calcutta by Jihananda Vjdyasagara. The ancient Creeks had a siinilar coO' 
ception Etut ahey distinguished four humoun oF the body. * 
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syphilis (siiadahinduma), hook^'orm (kad^v^^gan), and also baldlieadedness 
(isakes-kalina) and bieaktci^ of the voice (svaribida). 

5j Uffjr?j^a-rd^a (ummada = frenzy, madness). The disorders belonging to 
this group are of quite a different character and* in contrast to the foregoing dnes, 
arc caus^ by the yakku* ratsho* and the preteo, through the unfavourable in¬ 
fluence of the planets and constellations (graha-leda)* also as punishment from 
the gods (deviyo'ddsa) and finally by the activity of an evil magic (kodivina)* In 
tiic latter case the yakku are again concerned. It can be seen that this is a very wide 
field which is not easily defined and which is looked after by the e^ura, the 
bandhanaya, and the kapui, but never by the vedarala. All kinds of diseases and 
symptoms may be included in this group* even those which Could just as well be 
grouped in one of tlie former categories, because the classification is not founded on 
the diseases themselves but much more ou their causes. It is true that the unfimada- 
roga* as their names suggest* are generally emotional and spiritual diseases* i.e^ 
chiefly psychical disorders; howe^^er* all Internal ailments may be included here and 
ascribed to the yakku, preteo, dev'atavo, etc. While diseases of the first four groups 
always have a visible or at any rate a known cause, this is generally not the case with 
those of die ummada-roga. Here we come to the field of occult science which 
educated Sinhalese may look upon with amusement* but which is acknowledged and 
approved by the common people as much as tlie modem infirmaries and hospitals 
which do not form by any means the last shelter to those ill beyond hope. One may 
quite wdl say that the edura and the kapua still remain the last refuge of the 
average Sinliaicse. We shall see later on tliat this is not witliout a certain justifica¬ 
tion. 

The main difference between the ummada-roga and the other groups of dis¬ 
orders is that the former are in genera! not dearly described diseases WTtli definite 
symptoms as, for example, is the case with most infections, but much more an indis¬ 
position show'ing disturbances of an undefined or unknowm nature* more often 
mental than physical. We therefore ought to speak not of diseases but of disorders. 
Only such illnesses which occur as epidemics* chiefly cholera and smaJlpos and, in 
earlier times, bubonic plague* and which are usually considered to be due to a 
deity, can be called diseases in this special sense. The symptoms of the ummada- 
roga are lack of appetite* vomiting* aches in the head and in the limbs, convulsions, 
fainting fits* distended stomach, diarrhoea, but a real illness is seldom to be found. 
We shall see later the principles on which the decision as to the cause of a disease 
is based and how a diagnosis is reached. Nevertheless a certain arbitrariness must 
be admitted and* of course, contradictions arc not uncommon. It is rare that two 
answers the same arc obtained. In any case, the declaration of a vcdarala never 
coincides with that of an edura or a kapua. What tlic one places in the group of 
diseases caused naturally, the other ascribes to demons and ghosts or to occult 
powers. But that is not the point at issue. We cannot and may not expect from these 
people, who in spite of the high degree of their culture and who in mauiy respects 
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Still kg behind, logical or even scientific rcasoiiijig. It would also make no sense 
to try to bring the different diseases into a definite scheme so that one could say 
for each one how it has developed and what its real cause is. The general stale of 
health* and the many other conditions under which the patient lives, how he lives, 
what he did before his illness* wliere he was slaying* and his horoscope* are all 
decisive factors^ The Sinhalese believe that everything imaginable can be deduced 
from the horoscope which is for them of almost priceless value. They would rather 
give up anything else than not have it cast. 

As can be realised from the designation of the various diseases already given, 
there is a whole series of general terms which are difficult to translate or to para- 
phrase. 

Diseases in general and without reference to tlieir causes are called or 
asafupu. Diseases w^hich can be traced to a natural cause and w'bich are therefore 
treated by the vedarlla are called tS^a {rogaya). Diseases caused by the yakltu are 
quite generally called yak'ieda, and correspondingly those due to the preteo* prela- 
teda. The sannt(ya) txrcupy a special position and will be dealt with later on. 
Diseases, particularly epidemics and those which are considered as having been 
sent by the gods, are named doM {deviyo-dosa), while disorders originating from 
the planets are referred to as leda (grahadeda). Finally, there are the vas-dcj 
whose causes are the evil eye, evil talk, or merely evil thoughts. ^ 4 

Epidemics are in general also kno\vn as tasafigain. Tliey are traced back to the 
most diverse causes, such as tlie yakku* preteo, the bad influence of the planets, 
from continuous drought with consequent famine but most often from 

the gods as punishment for some offence. The number of different designations, as 
can be seen, Is very great, which need not surprise us w^hen we realise the impot' 
tance the Sinhalese bestow on the occupation wdth the various agents of illnesses. 

As far as the above-mentioned sastra-kariya is concerned, three different groups 
may be distinguished* each of which consists of eighteen diseases. The first group 
comprises the so-called i-afip/i dahaitj, i.c. the eighteen convulsion diseases (valipu 
^ to tremble), the second the didiitlxi\ the eighteen fevers, and the third 
includes the ''mdyst dahald\ the eighteen mental disorders or derangements due to 
illusions (maya = illusion)^ As has already been said, it is less a question of real 
disease than an indisposition or some kind of disorder, most often of a psychical 
nature. 

Gninw'edel has described in detail the alleged origin of these sannifya) 
According to him it is a Tadhbava form of the Sanskrit w^ord sannipata* belonging 
to tlie Dravida dialects, and is through that taken over into tlie Sinhalese lan- 


^ Vll-dl&l is dcriVAl from Vjha (vAsa) — poLscii aa4 d'^jr (dtsjj) = iElntts, pain, tt h trspcd 
back to three different rtuicsi ^irtaksi ^ vtfnotnrmj eyt, i.t. ctiI eye; = venomous 

moLUh. evil talk; und = po[$ooou) (fiinLing. They po>dufe ibcessK, ciuptioM all over 

the body, fever, and diarrhoea. 

) GrijnwaJel. Singhalesisehc Masken, p. 86 ff. * 
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guage, 1 Their real causes are said to be eightecit so-called saiini{ya)-pkku. Each 
one is affected with one or more symptoms or disorders of the body or even infir¬ 
mities^ which he is able to transmit to the person he is pursuing. Following another 
conception H how^evetj their mode of w'orking consists in a general action, a ct>m- 
plete affliction of all the organs and a collective action of the three humours. A 
quotation from Griinweders book shows this unequivocally* '’There appears now 
heat, now freezing, pains in the joints and in tlie head; the eyes become w'atery* 
cloudy* reddened, and hollow; the ears buzz and ache; the throat feels as if covered 
by bristles; fatigue produces apadiy, confused speech, panting; lack of appetite and 
fits of dizziness occur; tlie tongue feels burnt and prickly; the abdomen wastes 
a%vay (?); blood, bile, and phlegm are vomited togetJier; the head begins to shake; 
thirst, lack of sleep, pains In the chest set in; sweat and other excretions are elimi¬ 
nated seldom and in reduced amounts; the limbs grow^ thin, tliough not excessively; 
the tliroat wheezes; blue-red blisters and circular rashes occur, also dumbness, In¬ 
flammation of the body openings, heaviness of the abdomen—all these Ltilngs is 
the fever which is caused by the collective action of these three humours. ' 

AH tins, as w^e have said, refers to the eighteen sanni-yakku, while in the case of 
other yakku the picture is quite different. A psychic agitation, fits of worry^ spasms* 
or even delirium follow'ing on frights* generally precede a general Indisposition (If 
it develops so far). What then follow-s is again seldom a definite illness but much 
more an indefinable feeling of being unwell, or more a mental disturbance which 
shows itself In one w^ay or another and which may lead to all kinds of complications. 


THE DIAGNOSIS 

When a person becomes ill he sends, first of all* for the vedar^a. The vedarala 
comes to see the patient, makes the diagnosis, dispenses certain herbs or remedies* 
and explains the regime he must undergo. If the remedies do not help and no 
improvement takes place, another cause of the illness is presumed which cannot be 
treated by the drugs given. It is then assumed that the patient is being pursued by 
the yakku, the preteo* vas-dos, or an evil spell* a kodivina; the next turn is tliere- 
fore for tlie soothsayer, the s^ira-ktirtya. One goes early in the morning to see him, 
so as to avoid being seen and as stealthily as possible, In order to prevent from the 
beginning evil talk and suspicion, because tliere might be a kodivina involved. 
Usually two or tliree of die patient's relatives visit the sislra-kariya to receive bis 
advice. On the w^ay they buy a bunch of fresh betel-leaves* about forty of them* lay 
a small silver coin on top, tw^enty-five or fifty cents* perhaps even a rupee (accord¬ 
ing to their means), and present it to the sdstra-kariya w'ithout Spying a word* They' 


* Tht* Tidbhava. form WM ciuiiwi by an erronwnw divjsicn of the Sanskrit wird, In which 
'^-pata'' wds sufimni to md iubscqucfiTly identified with ch« Sojukrit. (Gn^* 

wcdicl, p- fl6j, " • 
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say^ neither their names nor that of the patient* nor from where they have come* nor 
where thej' live. No words are exchanged; no questions are asked. Ttie ssstra-kariya 
accepts the bundle of leaves, lifts tlie uppermost leaf and examines It closely* He 
follows the course of its veins* counts them, and also looks at the back of the leaf. 
But the whole time he remains wrapped in silence. Only after some time docs he 
begin to speak* without having asked er^'en one question. He will tell them from 
where tliey have come* whom tlicy met on the w^ay, what has led them to visit him, 
and finally certain things concerning tlie patient. "Am I right?", he asks them, 
■*Yes* you are", they answ'er* and it is only then that the conversation is begun, but 
ivithoui wasting words. "A kodivina is concerned"* says the sastra-kariya, ‘'or yakku 
or vas'dos''. 

"Tlie kodivina has been buried ten paces from the house near the w'ell, three 
months ago. The patient can still be helped but the greatest speed is necessary* A 
"siiniyama-toviie" must be arranged* to destroy tlie kodivina and to deprive it of its 
pow er. Do you know^ an edura who can do it?'*. 

The people name a well-known ^ura of the village. "No", says the sastra^kariya, 
"it would be better to find another one who is more suitable for this case". 

Tliat is more or less what the sastra-kariya says to them, or he will say it is a vas- 
dos, or an illness sent by the gods or caused by tlie influence of a certain planet. In 
the latter case Lhej^ are recommended to go to an astrologer (ganltaya* keodra- 
kartya) so that tlie horoscope of the sick person can be investigated closely in order 
to find out w'^hich planet is exciting an unfavourable influence. If it is a des^iyo- 
dosa, then tJic people ate told Oiey^ must go to the kapua so that the latter can per- 
form the appropriate ceremony. But he may say that it is certain yakku to w-hom tlie 
patient has fallen victim* and that a ianniya-yaktinm, an hdmtidtm-pMstma^ or other 
ceremony must then be celebrated. Possibly* the s^tra-kariya at once names a 
favourable day for holding the ceremony. 

The people consulting him say practically nothing the whole Lime, asking no 
questions and adding nothing to wdiat tliej' have been told. They return home and 
carry out tlie instructions they have received. 

The sastra’kariya iS believed to be able to read everything from a beteS-leaf w^hich 
has been presented to Him* or from the palm of the hand. He tlitis has tlie ability of 
sootlisaying* and his profession is that of an adviser* Of course, people come to him 
in other cases to ask his opinion and to hear w^hat he says* ^ 


^ There fire, in fwt, three different mclhtids according to wh:L:h a. sisUi-Liriy^ maj work. Thai 
which ] have described above is called fiefta and ihc person who ujica it lii the 
Anoth=r person ia the Teha^3isirj-k^rijj, who is ncpcriKiced in jjalffiistry. The third one is the 
W'how profeiion is much the same os that uf on astrologeT (gajiitiya). He draws 
his cortclusions from the icitutl potsition of the planets jjid from the ostinolofieal tables. Hr first 
measures the length of the shadow of the person who hw COme to Consult him and compuin hnW 
mjisy times the Icn^ of hi$ foot isf contained in that meoiLire. Then he asks him to name a bird 
and a flower, finally, he mitkes his aJcutatioiu with the help of his asttolo^cal tables. The 
differeare bhtweeo the gaiiitaya and the jatJ-sistra<kariya is that' the forraet usually oocuples hrm- 
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Another figure is the afij^an-k^riye^ the clairvoyant^ who by certaia means is in 
a position to see and know things which otherwise cannot be seen or known. Also 
the afijanan-kariya is occasionally asked for an opinion in cases of illness, parti- 
ciilarly in complicated situations, e.g, where it b thought that a kodivim b con¬ 
cerned and details of it ace needed. 

It b soDiewhat different if the patient does not feel so bad and only suffers from 
a slight indisposition. In such a case* die ^ura is generally asked directly, or the 
astrologer is sent for if it is thought that the influence of a planet is involved!* 
which simplifies matters considerably and is also cheaper. Only in serious situations 
and when a number of ways has been tried without result, b the sastra-kariya con¬ 
sulted. Besides* the edura and gamtaya can be visited at any time as no secrecy is 
necessary. The ^ura listens to what is told him and tlien indicates the time he will 
come to the patient's house. There, he first of all makes his diagnosis, examines tlie 
patient, and asks him a few questions. He wants to know* above all, where the 
patient stayed before his ill-health, what he did* etc., and on tlie basis of the answers 
received and the state of the patient he says tliat it is tlie work of theyakkuorpreteo* 
to whom an offering must be presented. He will also say that the patient has come 
into contact with a certain yakka or several yakku, or that he has imprudently eaten 
something baked or fried, through the odour of which the yakku have been at¬ 
tracted, or that his house is haunted by a preta, and that it is tormenting him. The 
^ura will ne\'er say diat a gralia-leda or a d^iyo-ddsa is responsible, since these do 
not lie within his sphere of activity. He will recommend the performance of a 
sanniya-yakuim, an iramudun-pidenna* or another ceremony, ot if it b an easy case, 
he may first have recourse to a iil-T^iatnrn(j or a nJila-hiin^hima. In more serious, 
cases* if a more extensive ceremony is intended to be performed later on* he tics a 
so-called to tlie patient in order to prevent the illness progressing and to 

inform the yakku that a more comprehensive offering ritual can be expected. After 
some time the ?dura returns to the patient to see how he is and proposes that the 
ceremony be fixed on this or that day. 

In contrast to the sastra-kariya* who only offers his advice based on his intuitive 
perception, and the ganitaya, who merely examines the horoscope, the ?dura makes 
his own diagnosis which, how^ever imperfect and arbitrary it may bc* will always 
amount to making the performance of a great ceremony necessary. In fact, it is only 
possible for the edura to give one diagnosis, namely, in the case of malicious poison¬ 
ing of the patient or* as they consider it* falling victim to a so-called andumak. 
This is die most frequent kind of kodivina and consists in the offering of a betel- 
leaf or some other object on which a spell has been cast* to the person who is to be 
afflicted. Soon after, the person becomes uniwU* which is accompanied by nausea 


jdf only with cjJling homscopof (kfnJni), 'A'hiEe the is iccustamed to being 

cwuuited by pcaplr itod lulted. /or advice. However, hc often esEsnites both profcisiotis at the 
sjmc tLCiK. mail who casts hjoroicopn ii tUo ctlled k^dra^kariya. * 
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and diarrhoea. Tliis always pomU to a kodivlna. In thU case the ?dura makes the 
following diagnosis: 

He takes a strip of a young, still-unfolded plm-leaf and smears a mixture of five 
kintis of oil Oti it and at the same time also on the patient's stomach He then 
puts the strip of leaf round the body of the ptient as if measuring it with a tap 
and cuts It off so that its length correspnds accurately to the circumference of the 
body. Having done that he lays the strip aside, speaks a formula, and makes 
another measurement. If, in the meantime, the circumference of the patient* *s body 
has increased, i.e. if the strip is now somewhat too short, it is an infallible sign 
that the patient has fallen victim to an andumak. On the other band, if the circum¬ 
ference has remained unchanged, it means tliat the indisposition has another cause. 


THE EXORCIST AND THE PEOPLES' PRIEST 

As wc have seen, there is a whok group of prsonalities which is concerned w'ith 
the occult side of medical science and w^hich takes part in the prformance of the 
numerous ceremonies Tlie diagnosis is dealt with by the soothsayer (sastra- 
kariya), the clairvoyant (ahjanan-kariya), and the astrologer (ganitaya), while the 
removal of an illness is the occupation of the "devil-charmer” or exorcist, of the 
magican who exorcises the planets, the signs of the iodaic, and tlie moon'houses, of 
the maker of amulets and talismans, and finally, of the peoples' priest who plays the 
part of mediator between the deities and mankind. From a social pint of view, all 
these people belong, of course, to quite different grades, and it never occurs that 
tliey encroach on the territorj^ of another. Most of them belong to different castes 
e^'e^, or better said, to different groups of castes, which determine the social dif¬ 
ferences. Altliough the caste mind in die Sinhalese is not nearly so weU developed 
as is generally the case wdth the Tamils and Hindus, the signJficance of the caste is, 
nevertheless, by no means slight. Everyone avoids intercourse with people of a 
lower caste as far as possible. looks dow'n upon them, and feels himself socially very 
superior. 

The ”devLl-charmer" or exorcist is^ at least in tlie southern coastal region, gener¬ 
ally called the while in the central part of the island the designation k&ttd- 

ii/ya (and also kultarl) is usual 3. Another is the handh^tnay^ (bandhana = to 
bind, to tie) whose task it is to confine the demons and evil forces and so make 
them harmless. Finally there is the Jdw/ryd-ldrryd, who is particularly familiar with 
astrology and w’ho is concerned wdth the related ceremonies. Actually die ranges of 


' The foliowio^ five oils mm! be mlipd; oocoaut oJl (pol-iel), castor oil (eraudU'lfE), soamc 
oil (nia-lfl), oil of indin, ^ Mch'^CAC (kobornba^Ecl), and bets' whle (mi-tel). 

* The gcocraJ name fer any kind of cerenvon; is ttfrili or leiJei hr who irodducti and performs 
them ii called - or teiie-kMTya. 

■ On die west caut, north of Colombo, another common d#nie is jatdija (from yikka and 
dcjuia ~ preach, exhort). 
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these three professions are difficult to separate from each other. EssentiaJly, it 
amounts to this, tliat they are each responsible for the performance and conduction 
of quite defiriite ceremonies, whidi, as we shall see, have entirely different ori;|ins. 

Completely distinct is tlie kapui or kapurRU (kapu = to cut) the peoples' 
priest, whose task it is to get into touch with the deities arid to entreat them to stop 
illness or epidemics they have sent. 

Each of these persons thus has tlie knowledge and tlie ability to conduct and 
perform certain ceremonies which concern the yakku and pr^co, or certain deities. 
They can, therefore, in a certain sense be considered to be the mediators between 
mankind and the yakku, the preleo, or tlie gods, respectively. 

Dealing first with the edura* it can be said that, besides the village astrologer, 
the ganit^yaf and die medical man, the vedarMa^ he is without doubt one of the 
best-known figures in a Sinhalese village. His task is to deal with all the many 
yakku and preteo, to exorcise tliem, to make offerings to them, and to move them 
to release the person made ill by them from his sickness and make him healthy 
again, and to see that they accept the offering made to them. The edura generally 
belongs to one of tlie lower castes, such as the karave (fishermen), the hokami 
(land w^orkers), the beravaya (drummers), and tlie duraya (chair men). Most 
often, how'ever, at least in the southern coastal area, they are of the first caste. It is 
only seldom that a person from a higher caste carries out this profession, which, 
in contrast to die calling of the vedarila and, of course, that of the kapui, is looked 
down upon by the public with some contempt. On the other hand, the bandhannya 
usually belongs to the caste of the oil (potters), and, in a few cases, to the beravaya 
(drummers). He limits himself, in conformity with his professional class, to the 
performance of those ceremonies in which an image modelled in day or loom is 
necessary These models are called bniiya, which leads to these ceremonies also 
generally being called bdiya. Another ceremony carried out by the baodhanaya is 
the so-called gara-yakamn which could just as w^ell be carried out by the ?dura 
although in practice it never is. 

There is dius no rivalr)' betw'cen these two medicine men and there never occur 
disputes or quarrels between them; one Can just as little say that the one profes¬ 
sional class stands higher or is more respected than die other. They do only what 
they have learned from their fadier or teacher without bothering about the know¬ 
ledge of the other. But there are always some who deride the ceremonies of the 
other, call them humbug, and w^ho think that only those they do themselves are the 
right ones. 


^ P^rtold eaipLaans Itjpul M '*onc whp cute"; ofi^icullsf, therdFoff, i bsrtwr. or "one 

vha i:;uls or kilts the Hucnficc". 

2 Siich, at all events, was the or[^inJl usage. TO'daj'. however, the scope qf the one overlaps 
that of the other and vice veru, |iid it happens chat a. biiultuoava leads and performs cemnontes 
which, shictiv speaking, hclun^ to the edura, and conversely. * 
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To quite another category' of "medecine mea" belong the * * ^'hom we 

may call most nearly, as has been explained above, a peoples' priest He is respon¬ 
sible for the numerous small temples, the itivalayn, whidi still exist all over the 
country as relics of the old pre Buddhist religion. They form the homes of one or 
other Indian or local deity and there they are worshipped and it is there that the 
people bring their offerings -2. As is well known. Buddhism makes no objections 
to this. On the contrary, many dev^aya form a definite integral part of the Bud¬ 
dhist temples in Ceylon. In everj^ larger vihara there is also a slrrine and often, a 
small space which is devoted to tlie local and Hindu deities and where the images 
arc to be found. This practice is said to have been established at the time when 
most of the Sinhalese kings married Tamil women who clung to their religion and 
insisted that the Hindu deities were also worshipped. 

The original significance of tlie however, seems to be quite different. 

Many devalaya, since most of them are not just an^Tshere, were buUt at sacr^ 
places. It also occurs that an old dilapidated de^'iHaya was tom down and rebuilt 
elsewhere. Most of them lie either on some rocky hill or, at any rate, on a raised 
spot, but never near houses or by a roadw^ay. Generally, but surprisingly, according 
to the inliabitants, where there js a devalaya there is a colony of cobras or vipers to 
be found. This seems to suggest that these temples were originally dedicated to a 
snake cult. 

Every devilaya, as mentioned above, is in cliargc of a kapua, i.e, a priest, whose 
duty it is to keep the temple in order, to make offerings regularly to the gods, and 
as occasion demands to perform tlic ceremonies which fall wdthin his sphere of 
activity. In addition, in some, though not all devalaya of the high land, an offering 
ceremony takes place once a week in the late evening hours, in which the kapui 
when presenting the gift-offerings calls on the gods and lets tliem come into 
him, i.e. goes Into a trance, and gives advice to die villagers present and answers 
questions asked him. So the kapuii, in fact, exercises also the profession of a shaman 
and it is part of his profession to be able to put himself into a trance at any time. 
Here, as with the ?dura, the breathing of the smoke from burning wood plays an 
important role. One w ill not be far wrong, if one assumes that the kapua formerly 
bad, at least under certain circumstances, something to do wdtli the snakes, i.e. was 
a priest of the snake cult. Besides, there is much that points to a wdl-developed 
snake cult being at the basis of the old pre-Buddliist religion. In Polonnaruva, and 
also in Anuradhapura and Mihintale, the pits or tanks are stLU to be seen to day, in 
which the snakes were kept, and in these places day vessels have been brought to 


^ The gCTicial font! i>f h "tapuiila". Anorber, more respectful suldress is '*rala 

used for people of * higher soriil rwdt. 

* Devitaya ij from deva = deity and Slaya = house, hall. Aq. abbreviated fora is d&vala Of 
dcvola, or even shutter d£vol (see p. l32y Following Eilet (Handbook for the student of Chirme 
Buddhism^ a dSvila]™ is a plwe in which a. deva is wDcshipped—a general rumc for ill 
Brahntajiical templs. 
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light whidi have reproductions of snakes on them. Tliey were thus doubtlessly 
somehow connected with the snake cult, for in these receptacles they received their 
food. 

Like the yalcku, the deities also cause diseases, as has already been said above, 
mostly in the form of infectious diseases or epidemics (d^Tyo-dosa) ^ as punish- 
ment for some offence of the people. They are then presented with offerings and 
ceremonies are performed so that tliey^ pacified in this way, may stop them. Since 
the kapua is trusted with tlie ritual of these offering ceremonies, it goes without 
saying that he conducts the ceremonies also in cases of illness, outbreaks of epi¬ 
demics, and contagious diseases. They are carried out in i^uite a similar way as in 
the case of the yakku, i.e. recitation of mantra, offering of gifts to the devatavo, 
with subsequent j^erformances of ritual dances and sprinkling of tlie patient with 
yellow-root w-ater. 

Although the field of activity of the kapua may appear to be just as sharply 
defined as those of the ^^dura and bandhanaya, even here there are certain cere¬ 
monies which fall into the sphere of die one or the other and which show' a quite 
similar character and course of ritual. Thus there is actually no question of a clear- 
cut division. Neither can it be said that the kapua has nothing to do WTtli the yakku, 
or the ^ura or bandhanaya W'ith the d^dyo. This lack of defined boundaries is 
also made clear by the fact the legends refer in the same way to the deviyo, the 
yakku, raksho, and preteo. A clear separation between all these beings does not 
existthe yakku and raksho occasionally change themselves into deities and con¬ 
versely the deities lake the form of lower demons or enter into the most diverse 
manifestations. Thus, 1 can only repeat that a clean division between the fields of 
activity of the kapua and of the edura and of the bandhanaya can not at all be made. 

It Is difficult to obtain a clear view' of all the numerous ceremonies which are 
performed by these three men. How'es'er to give some idea, 1 have divided them 
into three groups corresponding to the three groups of "medicine mao”. The first 
group of these ceremonies includes those performed and led by the edura, the 
second those of the bandhanaya, while the third comprises those carried out by the 
kapua. This classification may be defective in many ways but it seems to me to be 
the only practicable one. The ceremonies could also be divided according to the 
origin and cause of the diseases and epidemics by the yakku, the preteo, the In¬ 
fluence of the plariets, the d^iyo and evil spells, but such an arrangement w'ould 
be much less dear. The natives, of course, know' nothing about such a classification 
into definite groups. It is often very difficult to obtain precise information from 
them about the cause of an Illness. Only too often one gets the impression tliat they 
have no dear conceptions of the origin of an illness, or how the yakku, preteo, 
deviyo, and tlie unfavourable influences of the planets w'ork. On tlie contrary, the 
views about these things are extremely vague and confused and are often contra¬ 
dictory, Moreover, it happens fairly frequently that the illness is attributed by quite 
different causes at the same time so that the ceremony performed must iake into 

Wtiw i 
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account the whoie of the causes and possibilities. For these reasons the ritual be¬ 
comes most complicated and, therefore, unsurvq'ahle for anyone who U not used to 
the whole way of thinking of the natives and especially of the people who conduct 
thd ceremonies. Most of the ceremonies and, above ail, also the mask dances, 
originate from the Malabar coast. The Malabar influence has, since time im¬ 
memorial, been very great, since from olden times a Ih^ely traffic has existed be¬ 
tween Southern India and Ceylon which has favoured the exchange of cultural 
wealth, material as well as spiritual. Thus it is that the Sinhalese have always been 
very receptive to everything that came from India. 

THE DEVIL CHARNIER AND THE CEREMONIES PERFORMED BY HIM 

It is not difficult, but it takes a long time, to become an edura. Anyone can suc¬ 
ceed provided he has sufficient interest and some talent for the profession. The 
apprenticeship is, it is true, rather long. Generally, the apprentices axe selected and 
prepared for their vocation at a veiy' early age, although in most cases the son learns 
it from his father. Usually, e^'ery ^ura has one or more novices who receive their 
training from him. They have to assist, right from the beginning of their instruc¬ 
tion, in the performance of ceremonies, which is the best opportunity for them to 
learn their profession. 

The pupils are called the teacher is always addressed as guruname* * 

by his pupils. In the beginning the pupils come daily for instruction, later less 
often, but tliey always have to help in ceremonies conducted by their master. 

When a pupil appears for the first time for instruction, he brings with him some 
rice-cakes for his master, some rice prepared with coconut-milk (kiri-bat), bananas, 
and also always a betel-leaf (bulat), in which between two and four rupees In silver 
coins is wrapped. The bringing of such small presents (except for the money) is 
repeated from time to time. 

'Tire instruction begins w'ith the learning of the so-called ifitra-mSim, the rules 
of the dance, which consists of five different poses, the so-called They have 

the following names; J 

L Ek-m^ra (first matra). 'The dancer bends his knees a little, stretches the arms 
in a graceful attitude, the thumbs and forefingers touch one another and 
form a circle, tlie other fingers being spread out a little. 

IL Dik-m^T^ (second mltra), 'The body is somewhat bent at the knees, the heds 
touch each otlier, and the feet point in opposite directions. 

III. Aiuduii I'atiiftniTidaH ~ (third milra). Turning around Oneself. 
rV. Siya pdJa (a hundred step), fourth mltra. This one is. in its turn, composed 
of four separate matia: 


* Syua = nJf, prcVriptiDn; mitr* = to fwCTMriK the gruvity of the body. 

• ^ top, peak, poinc v«ianuinddJi = whirl, whirlwind. 
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(a) a forward step Is made with the right foot which then stamped 
vigorously on the ground; 

(b) the left foot is moved a little back^^^ards and to the side; ^ 

(c) the right foot Ls again stamped ori the same spot; 

(d) the left foot is stamped and is placed beside the tight foot so that the 
heels touch one another as in die dek-matra. 

V. Gejii (little bell)^ fifth matra. The dancer goes on tiptoe and moves 

his legs in a shaking motJonn 

After these five matra is learned the thirty^-two tala or vanam ite^ the rhythmic 
movements of the arms^ legs^ feet, anti hands to the accompaniment of a drum 

The invention of this dance,, the five sutra-maEra, and the thirtytala is 
traced back to a blind man from Anuradhapura. It b related that he danced before 
the image of the Kataragama-deity m tJie hope that his sight wonld be returned 
to him. 

He visited the d^'llaya at Detutdara dancing tJie whole way, and arriving at 
the temple of the deity had Jiis sight restored. He then wrote everything down and 
gave the book to the deity of Kataragama. 

Another legend relates that a bhkishu (Buddhist priest or monk), who was 
bom again as an elephant,, put himself at the head of a large herd of elephants who 
inhabited a swampy district. In the same sw-amp there lived a gigantic crab (kaku- 
luva) which bore the name "Maha $varna karkatahaya". It was sixteen yodum long 
and the same in breadtii Every day the elephants crossed the swamp and es'ery 
time the crab grabbed one of tlie hind feet of tlie last elephant, dragged it into the 
water^ and devoured it The bhikshu-clephant became aware that the herd was 
growing smaller eveiy'day and at length he said to the others; ^'Let me go last so 
that 1 can look after the other ones better". So when thej^ were going tli rough the 

^ Tala flr lashtm = tiinc, rhjrthm. Both cxpwssicm) ate bicetl from ibc Sanskrit. In our cjsc, 
[faqr airaz) rhyiihiiucat movemnils or mnfured jteps. Each one of thes? thinr^iwct tAla. has 

lU own parEicu Ear tume. Id 5ichal«t? they arc Ai foEowj: the gt^dhiuru-t. (cons-iitin^ ef three 
diff«reni {[oi^dhara.^., the vcSamimu-t., the seEihini^t. (turoed after a bird), the 

fira-L (patTDC L), the ^cddiH:. (vedda = wxh«)» the huj:an^a.-t. (njimcd nfter a bird), the 

kLikurij-c (kukura = cock), iht £iirula-T. {^arudi-L.), the haiti-r. fdephant t.), [he ruriinja-L 

(horse [.), the dhertu-t. (tnc t.), [he buruvi-t. (dankey t.), the j^|U“hhitki4. (iCRgull L), the 
gtiha-L (planet L), the 9 iv, 3 ra)i-t^ the wiihnu-raga-ta„ the the dDrotupilu^., [he bhadra- 

luli-t., rhe mali[orpa-i,^ the ru! imatiya-tn, itw ifivixa-t., the tkadikiia-t., (he voEocnludhcnU'r.K and 
the £an]da-t. Besidei these najiies, there are just as titany in Sanskrit which, however, will not be 
efliijnera[ed here. 

The (cchaique of danrinj; of the Sinhittse eKOicists, [he ediua, bondhajiaya, and Juipiji, is 
vithouc doubt of Indian origin, bu[ it has in the course of time developed quite distinct forms 
so dut we may reasonably speak of a Sinhateie dEncin^ style. The Vedic I^iiuu tcknowledi^ 
Shiva Hi rtve master of [he art of dancing, and he is said to have demised, the Ooe hundred and 
eight varioiw dmees and dancing poses. According to the legends, however, the art of danrinj 
goes back lo the aspan, singing to the g^ndharva, and Inatruincntal music to the kinira (cf, 
Havell, Indian Sculpture and Fainting, p. ?7, and Popley, The Music of India, p. 7), 

■ Known to-day by the name ^‘Dondra-hcad”. 

■' Olve yodum is equal to sixteen English mile}. - ^ 
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swanip the next da>% the crab wanted to seize the last elephant was its custonv 
but tlie bhikshu-ekphint saw it in lime and smashed it under his feet. The dead 
crab floated to the mouth of a river but is was so big tliat it dammed up the water 
causing a flood. The people who lived by the river did not know what happen^ 
and began wailing and lamenting. Sakra heard their wailings, came down to the 
eartli and dragged the dead crab to heaven, and so allowed die waters to flow again. 
He charged the sons of G^ndbarvi’O-depiyv with the making of two drums out of 
the huge daws of tlie crab and when he began to beat them bis children ^ danced 
to their accompaniment. So was the drum (beraya) invented; diey measured one 
yodum in length. The Gandbamva taught the gods how to beat the drums and in¬ 
structed them in the various rhj^hms and ways of playing the drums. The>^ also 
taught die twenty-one i.e. the ways of stamping widi the foot and jumpmg 

to the different tala, how the body must be turned and whirled, and the positions 
the body, arms, and legs must take up. 

Moreover, they composed the sixty-four '^Sdridahati , or verses, which are recited 
along with the dances and the music of the drums, and also the two hundred and 
sirfeen or hymns, which are delivered in praise of Buddha. 

It Is not until later that die novice learns the various mantra, the knowledge of 
which makes it pssiblc for him to perform and lead a ceremony independently. 
This, however, takes many years of instruction. He learns the mantra more by 
continually listening to and assisting at the ceremonies performed by his teacher, 
than through instruction. 

TH£ TIMES FOR THE HOLDING OF THE CEREMONIES 

For the performance of every* great ceremony, be it by the edura, the baadhanaya, 
or the kapua, a favourable day must always be selected, since not any day is suitable. 
The influence of the different planets and especially the inftuence of Marea'-^ 
who changes his place in the sky according to the day* of the week, may counteract 
die effect of the mantra and hence make the results of the ceremony useless. 

The most careful attention is therefore paid to ascertaining the direction in which 
Marea is to be found (Marea sulama = to look for Marea), since the cdura and 
his assistants, while reciting the mantra, may under no circumstances face m that 
direction. The following table gives the various directions: 

On Sundays Marea is in the north (uttara), 

„ Mondays „ „ „ „ north-west (vayamba), 

„ Tuesdays *, „ „ south (dakuna), 

„ Wevlne-sdays ,, „ .. „ south west (nirita). 


1 Tlicr mv the of Indian milbology, tho mas^ton ■ot mmic [xirtJhan'iS-tuLi)- 

* Mim or MSrayo, the evil, the misdiicvaui one, the (elder of the md ■!( dwtructivc 

powm. Buddha'l great idvcciiry. Under the Fwne "Mimva" Ijc il rtglrded 9tS the pcrscmitiatbn 
of dcathTs<:c p. 70). 
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„ Thursdays „ .. west (basna), 

„ Fridays „ „ „ „ uorth^easc (isana). 

„ Saturdays „ „ ,* ,* east (npgena)* ^ 

In holding a yag&- of Jjjn^fp-ceiemony it is considered best if MIrca is in the 
cash the cdura thus facing west when speaking his maciitra. G>nveTSely, for other 
ceremonies east is preferred, [n the case of a kodivtna (evil speh) the mantra is 
spoken facing the south. Moreover^ attention must be paid to the moon-hotiscs 
(nekata; Sanskrit = nakshalra). On no account must a ceremony be performed on 
the rchena- of keti^nekata. Altliough any day may be selected for the carrying out 
of a ceremonjv it is thought that Saturdays and Wednesdays are the most auspicious^ 
since on these days the j'akku are extremely hungry and, therefore^ most likely to 
yield to a summons. In no case may a ceremony take place on die day^ of a full or 
new moon, or on the days of the first and last quarters of the moon, as on these four 
days the mantra arc ineffective. Presumably* these prohibitions have their origin in 
the fact that these four days are Buddhbt holidays and particularly the days of the 
new' and of the full moon are consecrated to Gautama Buddha. The holding of 
ceremonies and the recitations of mantra are absolutely incompatible with Buddhab 
teachings, as can be seen from die various w'ritings. Nevertheless* all these things 
have been able to continue right up to the present day w'ithout seriously coming 
Into conflict with the Buddhist doctrine (cf. p. 235). 

When performing an exorcism ceremony the edura must be very careful about 
the Sixnmymiit or i.e. the hours at which the yakku are most likely to ap¬ 

pear (disti = to appear). Not all hours of die day or night arc equally probable* 
there are four especially likely hours. In every night-watch (there are four of them) 
diere is one liour which is best suited for the exorcist to summon the yakku. The 
first watch begins at nightfall and is called h^da-s^m&yiim&f i.e* '‘cveniug-sama- 
yarna^'. It is at diis time that the yakku are accustomed to gather togedicr (samag;a' 
mata = assembly). The second watch is the i.e. the *'grcat sama- 

yama"* at midnight, and is of the highest importance for the summoning of the 
yakku at the ceremonies. The third is the ei'iyd die hour of 

daw'n^ finally, the fourth samayama is called hamudun-imfiaymm (at noon) and is 
particularly suitable when the yakku are called during the day i* It is believed that 
the yakku can only be successfully exorcised and summoned by the offering of gifts 
and speaking of a formula* a so-called mimita, at these four times. All these actions, 
which are the most important part of the ceremony, rnust be carried out according 
to well-defined mlc-s and directions* which have to be painstakingly observed. 

When the day for the performance of the ceremony has been fixed, the necessary 
arrangements are begun at once. These arc postponed only if in the meantime 

^ The 'n bJso uied ivfetvn» to the vho is lummofled ot who 

uppcon. Thus OQr spnk$. tor cximplc. cf a a '^Ka] u-kumaia-sjjua- 

yinu'', etc. to the Janrve way, the^term "swnayajoa” w cmplojiciJ for the deities who we usually 
iiiiniitL^ncd at a ooretnonyr c-j;. ^^devDl-samayima" when a if per/ouned (ci.'p. 
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someone has died In the patient's house or if one of his daughters (living in the 
same house) unexpectedly menstmates for the first time. The ceremony must then 
be ^tponed for at least a week and the whole house purified with cow-dung and 
lime. 

Before the edura leaves his house to perform a ceremony, he always puts a betel- 
leaf with some powdered sandalwood, on which a spell has been cast, in a corner 
of his loincloth. This is called hafidjitt-hjiiitl (sandaJwood-betei-leaf) or figuratively 
“raya V(iyasthd\ i e. "royal friend". It is to protect the edura from any kodivina 
which may be directed against him i, and also against tlic influence of the yakku, 
pr^co, and other evil spirits, since he is exposed to the greatest extent to such 
dangers 

On the day on which an ^ura or bandhanaya is going to perform a ceremony, 
he may have no sexual intercourse* because this might w^eaken the effect of the 
mantra. Furthermore, he must not eat pork, as this is considered to be unclean and 
may likew^isc have an unfavourable influence on his w'ork. 

THE FIRST ^DVRK 

Oddissa or Oddis^a Irsfya is mentioned as the first ^ura and lived on the 
Ajaakuta’^arvatayaj a mountain in Nortiiern India, The sister of Mahavjshnu, 
Manipala-devininse, had become ill, bewitched by a kodivina which Mirea had put 
on her. Nobody could help her. Mahavishnu, in his despair, sent forOddisea Irsiya, 
one of the seven learned men, and asked him to help her. They agreed upon a day, 
a Tuesday afternoon, on w'hich Oddisea w'as to come to the Uttarakurudivaina. He 
had a small palace of banana stems made, twelve arm's lengths square, and when 
it was ready it was decorated wdth young coconut- and aaeca'leaves. He then told 
the people to collect various herbs and flow'crs^ small lemons and tuberous fruits. 
When night had fallen, Oddisea appeared, armed with a long sword. He ordered 
Manipala-d^inmse to take a bath, to anoint her head w'ith oil, and then to go into 
the little palace. One hundred and eight rings made from creepers w-etc put round 
her hands and feet and also her neck, and then the rings were cut one by one w'hile 
a mantra was recited. When the last ring ^vas cut, a viper (polanga) came out of 
the patient's rnouth. With a well-aimed blow of his sword, Oddisea cut the snake 
in two. He then sprinkled yellow'-root water over her and she was completely well 
again. 

The hsivarayOf the pupils of Oddisea, w'rote dow'n his teachings, and the edura 
still learn from this book to-day. Oddisea w'as one of the se\'en wise men and 
possessed powers of magic. He had ten pupils whose names were Danheng-vantari, 


^ An iaOA Such jccplrdy AE lEI tiJTIM sinot hf hlnudf is ^coisE'CMncd (17 CiuiCt the kcdiTuli 
for f. (iDrr»ponclinjE payment. 

■ Mo icnmineot is ihc d^iAger whidi thmtlCDjs him from^the yakku, pceira, etc. with whom 
ht has imSlicdiate Intercourse. 
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SiDghRSRnku, VctaJa, Bahot, Kalidasa, Kashyapa, Kiyata, VarahanursL, Narain, and 
Gathakac Later they spread the teachings of the master further. Oddisea was also 
the founder of the prana aksara^* *, the doctrine of the seven thousand sq^en 
hundred and forty-seven (7,747) syllables, and of the "mantra sistraya" \ 


VESAMUNU-RAJJURUVO, THE KING OF THE DEMONS 

According to the Indian conception, there are four worlds, corresponding to the 
four cardinal points, in the midst of which there arises the mountain Meru and 
which are inliabited by different beings 2. 

In the south is the Jambudt/i^a 3 where Vrmdbit-detftyordfa, the 

monarch of the kumbhanda and the preteo, is In the west {basn^ira = sunset) 
lies the Aparagodani, and here Vlrupaksha-diviyoraja rules over the snake people, 
thenaga. Purvdditfidha is in the east {rj^ge^ftnbira = sunrise) and the 
yakkii^ who live there, are governed by Varaa-divjyofdjd or Dhrithashlfi:. Finally, 
in the north {riitara) is tlie main empire of the yakku, the UtsarakHrudhaim, and 
here VaJirat/dtia VeiAmunu-dsmyofa]a {also called Kuv^& (or KitheYd\ Vesdmunu- 
i/er'iysrd/fj] holds sw^ay Another, hut less-used, name for this last king is 
Yakrajd. This king of the north, who is the greatest and most pow'erful of them 
ail, is owed obeisance not only by the otlier three but also by the whole of the 
yakku, raksho, asura, gandhara, kumbhanda, preteo, and naga^ etc, — in short, by 
all the beings who inhabit the four worlds. 

All in all, there are the follow'ing: 

300,000 gandharu-yakku, 

600,000 garuda-ya^u, 

10,000 asura-yakku, 

80,000 brahmina-yakku, 

20,000 vetali-yakku, 

20,000 mahipula-bahirava-yakku, 

40,000 raksho. 


r Aocardiflf to Indian iuftbolDgy stvcq gjm Icamtd nlcn (haci rUhL]| or penitents luve 
t>«n irunsformed into th? sewta jtirj of ihff Great Bear. By their steady repetsocc they ultiinately 
gained ^ p*^wef that wai in no way inferior c.o that of the ^ds. They are also looked upon at 
the afkcefion of the brahman sateJrdotol famiJiM and the authors of the vedu. 

• Sec Blciduteiner, Die Kirchc, p. 148- 

> Following the cosmography of the andcor Indiotu, this « the name given to the country 
at the centre of the univeric, owing to the abundance of lambu-fruiti which are growing there. 
The Buddhist Inierpretatlon, on the other handi is that it is India, especially the region where 
Huddiu lived and worked. 

* The prStoo {ainguEae prill) are the souU of the deceajcd. After ten ywr» they go to live 
in the bush and become iuinb/MitJa, a kind of demon distinguished, by their gigantic forni. 

^ According to the Indian my^hnEogy he u the gud of wealth, entliDancd oq the , moiinuin 
Kailosa. 
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20,000,000 bhuto, 

100,000,000 preleo, 

^ i?0,000,000 pisaktiya. i 

VesimiiJiU'faj j ufuvo is of enoimoLis height — ten yodums. His body is blue and 
he has tliree ey«, the third one being in the middle of his forehead. On his head 
he wears a crown; in his right hand be has a sw'ord, one yodujn in length, and In 
his left hand a shield as large as the moon. When he looks at someone sharply, 
the look of his third eye can split their head into seven parts and he can kill any* * 
body with his sword. It rushes after the enemy of its own accord and then returns 
to bis hand. A further weapon, which he hurls at his enemies, Ls a sharp throwing 
ring (ayampatraya). Generally, he rides a blue’Colonred horse w^hicb is sixteen 
yodtims long. He has in his possession sixty carriages filled with jewels, w'hidi on 
certain occasions he wears about his body^. There are many legends related about 
Vesamunu-rajjnruvo. The following is told about his origin; 

Once upn a time, there lived in Northern India a Brahmin, named Kuvera, who 
owned seven sugar mills. He gave the molasses from one of his mills to a bhikshu 
with the idea of doing a go^ deed and earning merit. Later, he also gave the 
molasses of the other mills away, and continued doing this for tw-enty years till he 
died. He was re-born in one of the heavens, chatur Tnohdrafika deviydoka^ and 
then received the name Kuvera-deviyoraja. After he again died, he was bom for 
the third time in Uttarakumdivalna. By a marriage he became very rich and had a 
palace and a large garden. In this garden there grew a strange tree, called kaprukd 
(or kapsura^ also L^Z/fd-tree), which not only brought forth the most diverse fruits 
but everything else that might be w'anted. Tlie people who lived in thb land were 
a thousand years old, but here also there warm yakku who persecuted and tormented 
them. At night thqf used to sit on the people and use them to ride on. Therefore, 
Buddha and Sakra - offered Kuyem-deviyoraja the sovereignty over the yakku and 
gave him a third eye and a sword, which Could kill anyone at a great distance. So he 
became the ruler of all the yakku in all the four parts of the w'orld. With his host 
of yakku, bhuto, and pr^eo, Vesamunu-rajjunjvo persecuted mankind uninter¬ 
ruptedly from then on w'ith illnesses, epidemics, and all kinds of plagues, giving 
his subjects his orders and sending them out to spread harm everywhere 3. 

' Three are ssid to he ai many yakku, raksHo, bhuto, and preteo as ihc number of goat-hairs 
which will iolo a cube of stdo four fathoms. This number is called ^‘blnibata'’ by the Sinhalese. 
It il also maintained that there are so many yakku, etc. that ti* world Would perish if it were 
invaded by only half of them. 

^ Sakra (from ukra = to possess power), irkfitical with tndra, the head of the inferior deities 
and ruler of the svar^. 

* Another residence of the yakku is the Sakvala- or Patasakvala'gala (Sanskrit; chakra^vala), 
mystical mountains which surrouftd the supposedly disc-shaped world (•chakra = wheel, disc) as a 
rinj^. One day, SO the ]e.f;rnd relaics, Buddha rcsoEved. to ^ to the Sakvala-^la to reason with 
the yakku, since they waotH to undertake a campaigns mankind. Sakra warned him and 

offered iio iureonipany him but Buddha refused hli proposal ar^ dedded to go alone. But Sakra 
did not ^^ist froiD eautionin£ him and trying to dissuade him from hu purpose. Buddha went 
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THE YAKKU WHO SPREAD ILLNESS 

Before we coficern o^rselve$ with the ceremonies tfiemselves^ it is necessary to 
give a short sketcli of die most important and the most frequently met widi yakku 
who spread disease. The principal ones are the following: 

The HjVf’ (or Riri-) yi^ka (Le. the blood-yakka), 

the Mahasshona-yakka (i.e. the great cemeterji-'yakka), 

the Sumya- (or H^nryn-) yakka^ 

the Kiilu-kumiira (Le. the black prince), 

the V^a-kumam (i.e. the round prince), 

the Kalu-ydkka (i.e. the black yakka)^ 

the Aimana, 

the Atura-Mtiniya, and 

the Kdl<a-iattnty£t, also Sanni(ya)'yakka, i.e. the Elness-yakka, commanding 
eighteen other subordinate yakku, who, together with the Kola-sanniya, form a 
closer group of actual iUness-yakku, the sanniya-^yakku. They occupy a special 
place, insofar as in ceremonies they are represented by masked persons and thetr 
appearance forms in a certain sense the dramatic climax of the sanniya-yakumit- 
ceremony (named after them). Moreover, each of these yakku is represented by a 
distinct mask and often also by a distinct dress. His appearance is accompanied by 
a dramatization of mythical episodes and spoken dialogue. On the other hand, the 
representations of these yakku can be very different as there are quite different 
conceptions of the yakku among the people. As w^e shall see later, most yakku can 
assume various shapes or manifestations, so-called dt'd/jr4, and they may appear as 
a person or an animal or a raksha. Each of these avat^a, however, is confined to a 
certain time of the day. So, for example, it is said of Maha-sohona that he can 
transform himself into ten different avatara, while the Hiri-yakka b restricted to 
seven and the Kalu-kumlra to only three. 

Each of these yakka may cai^se a certain disease, or rather an indisposition, a 


his tway, nofwithstiUTdiiig. Hp hid assumed the foim of axi old beggar. On the Sitii'aja.gala there 
were XI many yiktcu m drops of waicr in the omn. When he arrived there the yikku aiked 
him what he wanted. Buddha only asked ihcm for shelter for the night, but they nefused to listen 
and bode him go his way. Buddha continued his entreaties; wy little spare, he said would! 
suit him. At lajt, the yakku sent hicu to «e theii leader (seiupati) and so he was a! towed to 
pa» the night on a small spot of rodt. When it began to grow dark. Buddha made his halo 
(rasinina n^aJava) radiate a link so that the stona became warm. A weird setuatian seiud 
the yakku. They went to ibcir Icadfir. the "rakusttnan Senapatu''. and reported what hid happened. 
But he did not believe them, for how could the old bcjy?ar have managed to do such a thing? 
Meanwhile it grew hotter and hotter, and already the rock began to glow. Alt the yakku catne 
running 4od threw thernselvcS at Buddha's feet and entreated him to Spare them. "We 4te pOM 
miserable Creatures”, they cried, "feeding on slime and spittle'*. Buddha had pity on them. "I 
wilt spare you", he said, “but only on one condition: when you have struck somebody with 
illness and the cdum sumnwos you, you have to come and accept the offering wfuch you are 
pnescnidd with. Afterwards, you ^muit leave the men alone whom you have been pursuing and 
restore them to health again". 




t 
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disorder, phj^sical or mental, in tlie person lie means to strike. But, as we have seen, 
it is mote a question of an indefinable indisposition tlian of a definite illness, 
altliough it may sometimes be based on a distina illness such as typhus, dysentery^ 
malaria, or tuberodosis, etc. Jn all tlie legends it is related that the yakka concerned 
has had permission from the highest deity, Sakra, or from Gautliama Buddha, to 
afflict people with diseases, but only on condition that they are restored to health 
when an offering, combined with the performance of a ceremony, is presented. The 
illnesses caused by the Khla-sanniya and his associates are, in contrast to the harm 
due to the other yakku, generally physical in nature. They arise from disturbances 
of the equilibrium bcri^ecn the three humours, wliidi are usually called sanniya. 
Very often they are purely physical defects such as blindness, deafness, and para¬ 
lysis, etc. 

Opinions on tlie way in which tlie yakka really causes the illness are divided and 
obscure. According to one conception, merely meeting a yakka is sufficient to bring 
on an illness or indisposition. It is believed that each yakka prefers a certain place 
whidi he haunts, only at certain times of the day or night, waiting for people in 
the guise of a man or an animal. Places preferred by the yakku are big old trees, 
desolate gardens, mountain caves, but there are also yakku who haunt the village 
streets, market places, or the shore where the fishermen work, and who are thus 
not afraid of crowds. The yakku are drought to radiate some kind of Injuring force, 
which causes its dangerous effect at a great distance, so that no direct contact is 
necessary. On the other hand, the belief is also held that the yakku, e.g. the Hiri- 
yakka, like vampires* suck the blood of man or devours his flesh and entrails, thus 
preventing die person from eating and condemning him to wasting away. Another 
opinion is that the yakka simply gives the person whom he meets a terrific fright, 
thus producing a mental ihoik which is the real cause of the ensuing organic db- 
order. A detailed description of such an incident is reported by Gooneratne and 
by Griinwedel Even to-day, similar occurrences are not infrequently found. 1 
myself came across numerous analogous cases in which men and w'omen, who had 
suddenly become ill, in all earnestness maintained that they had met a yakka at a 
certain place and time, wbo scared them So terribly that they were not able to 
recover until a sanniya-yakuma- or an Itamudun-pidenna-ceremony had been 
perfonned- 

This is the explanation of the unshakable confidence of the natives (and also of 
some Europeans!) in the beneficial effects of ihe various ceremonies. It may be 
that in cases of menial disorders thc)^ really have proved effective but, on the other 
hand, I have know^n cases in which patients who, on undergoing a sanniya-yakuma- 
or an iramudun<cremony, w^ent into such convulsions that after the end of the 
treatment they collapsed dead. 

^ Djndria de Sllvt Gooncfatiif, Oa Dmvonolog]' (Journ. of ihe Cej'l. Bf. O'f die R. Ai. Soc. 

A, Criillwcdcl, Sin^haleiiKhe Mxsten (Im. Arch, Ethn. VI p, 84). 
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THE HIRI YAKKA 

He is occasionally called Riri’ or Siri^yakka, which signifies blood*yakka. Like 
most yakku, he comes from Northern India. His father was called Valiya-rajjurAvo, 
and his mother Sitapr^a Mescri. At the time of her confinement, she lost a great 
deal of blood and the child itself appeared in the clot, but it was so tiny and 
delicate that it did not measure more than a finger’s breadth. It was a boy, who later 
never attained adult size, but remained a dwarf. Nevertheless he had extraordinary- 
physical strength and none could equal him in this respect. Very soon, however, he 
developed all kinds of evil habits. He attacked people, bit through their carotid 
arteries and sucked their blood which flowed out. They' began to be afraid of him 
and to avoid him, and it was believed that he was a yakka. The people then went 
to the Saman-deviyo and entreated him to help them. Saman-deviyo summoned the 
Hiri*yakka and asked why he harmed the people. Hiri-yakka answered, “1 was 
born out of the blood of Sitapraha Mescri and 1 was ordered by Vesamunu-rajju- 
ruvo to kill people, so I am only doing what I was told”. Then Saman-deviyo 
reasoned with him for a long time, to try to convince him that what he did was bad 
and that he had to stop it, but it produced just the opposite effect. Hiri-yakka 
became angry, began to shout and stamp the ground, swelled into giant form, and 
became “raksha vesak”. So Saman-d^iyo ordered him to be put in irons and to be 
bound to the sun-wheel where he e\'cntually surrendered. Saman-deviyo let him 
free but only on condition that from then on he would not seek to take people’s 
lives, but would satisfy himself with making the people ill and then only three 
times a day, viz. in the morning, in the afternoon, and in the evening, and that he 
would make them better again when they brought him an offering. Thus, Hiri- 
yakka had to yield to tlie orders of Saman-dc\'iyo. However, he then increased his 
efforts to pursue people at the three stipulated times of the day, in order to receive 
their offerings. 

It is believed that Hiri-yakka causes, in particular, fever, ague, chest and ab¬ 
dominal pains, burning of the eyes, headaches, and also delirium. The offering 
presented to him must always consist of a hen’s egg prepared in a special way, to 
which is added some rice and yellow-root (kaha). 

The belief is further held that Hiri-yakka can assume eight different forms 
(avatara) in his pursuit of men, and tliis is also the reason of the fear felt for him. 
He is in the habit of going evcryv^herc and mixing with the people, now in one 
shape, now in anotlier, so that one is not safe from him anywhere. These eight 
forms arc: 

1. As '' Ataman gala Hiri-yakka” in the shape of a dog, a cat, or a pig, he 
wanders about fresh graves which he digs up in order to devour the bodies or suck 
the blood. 

2. As "Iramudun Hiri-yakka”, he is to be seen in the village at noon (iramudun) 
as a small man with long fidwing beard and hair. 
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% As ‘*Totopda Hlri-Ydkka\ he is to be seen as a fbhertnin, ^^ andermg on the 
shore where the fishing boats lie or where the fishermen are busy with their nets. 
Sometimes he also sits with a fishing rod on the bank of a lagoon or river. 

C 

4. As **KtJiitiiara Hrri-)iikka*' he fre<)iients the ponds, rivers, and Canals 
(kadavara = canal, grave) where the people usually fish and occasionally he Is 
heard to whistle without anyone seeing him. He is blamed if no fish are caught, 
since he frightens them aw^ay* 

5. As ^'Sipiuia-kftrlya Hirf-yaiika" , he is heard singing (sipda — to sing) 
without being seen. 

6. As "Aldrjv Hirf-y 4 kk^'\ he is heard clapping his hands without being seien. 

7. As "Sohon Hiri-yakkd", he roams about cemeteries (sohon), throws stones at 
people (gaJ gahima), and makes noises (hoi makrima), but he is never to be seen. 

8. As “(jopitla-yakka", ho w^anders with a stick in the neighbour hood of grazing 
cows in order to steal their milk and to afflict the owner of the cows with illness, 
depriving him of speech so that, like the cow's, he can only low and moo. There¬ 
fore, anyone will avoid going to his cows if he sees near them a strange man, armed 
vvith a stick i. 

Thus, in all these eight manifestations Hiri-yakka can be dangerous for men. but 
the form most feared is the one he assumes at mid-day, when he wanders round 
the village streets and market-places as a small rniin wdth dishevelled hair and 
beard. 


THE MAKA-SOKONA 

Next to the Hiri-yakka, die most feared is Ai^hit^sobona, who may best be called 
the ‘^great cemetery devir'. 

Tlic following is a long legend about his origin: 

In the year 2030 (Buddhist chronology') there was a king Farakrama-Bahu, who 
lived and reigned in Polonanjva. He W'as also called Jayas^a-yakka and not only 
tlie people feared him but also the gods. In the many battles which he fought, he 
was always victorious. Later on he received the name Maha-sohona. 

At that time there was a district RunuraJia in Lanka which was ruled over by 
king Kavan Tissa. Among his commanders he had a man, extremely able but of 
short stature, who w’as called Gotembara. After king Kavan Tissa died, he was 
succeeded by Dutugemunu who W'agcd a war with Elala of Anuradhaputa, the 
king of the Tamils, Later, Dutugemunu w'as also engaged in a war with Golem- 
bara, the Sinhalese being thus in a general conflict with the Tamils. Goteenbara 
w'as the victor. He decided to celebrate his victory wdth a feast to which he invited 


^ FrequHiily, this GApaJa = shepherd} is out as i losnifcstatiofl of Hiri- 

yaklca, but u a ^parate jraUcoi, in whlirh there axe only seven Ava-tAn of Hiri-yakka counted. 
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all his warriors. Upon hearing this, Jayasena set out at once to see what was hap¬ 
pening, and took three thousand of his soldiers with him. He hoped to be invited 
to the feast and also to have the chance to declare himself to Gotembara’s wife with 
whom he had fallen in love. Neither did he neglect any opportunity of courfing 
her. The consequence was that she fell ill under the influence of the yakka. When 
he heard this and found out that Jayasena had committed adultery with her, 
Gotembara challenged him to a duel which was to be held at Yugahapitiya, near 
Polonaruva in the country of Jayasena. However, Gotembara considered the whole 
thing as a trifle and, thinking himself certain of victor)', made no preparations, 
while Jayasena brought with him a crowd of combatants. One morning, as Gotem¬ 
bara, clad only in his loincloth, was going to bathe, he remembered that it was the 
day of the duel. One of the gods warned him and advised him not to go to the duel 
as it would mean his certain death. But Gotembara paid no attention to the warn¬ 
ings. When he reached the place, he found an enormous army of men which 
Jayasena had brought with him. Jayasena presented a formidable aspect, a big 
strong man in full armour, while Gotembara, small and insignificant, faced his 
adversary completely alone and unarmed i. Nobody thought other than that the 
fight must be decided in a few moments in Jayasena’s favour. But it was not so! 
Gotembara cleverly avoided all the blows that Jayasena aimed at him, and going 
back a step or two, took a run, sprang eighty feet into the air, and gave his oppo¬ 
nent such a blow with his foot that the latter’s head flew off his shoulders. In this 
way he vanquished his adversary in a short fight. Jayasena was lamented and buried 
by his relatives. A friend of his, Senaseru hamuduruvo (Saturn), who was playing 
football when he heard of Jayasena’s death, set out immediately to attend the 
funeral. On the way he met a wolf which he killed. He cut off the head and took 
it with him. When he came to tlie spot where the duel had taken place, the people 
were already preparing to bury Jayasena. Then Senaseru hamuduruvo took the head 
of the dead wolf, set it on the headless body of Jayasena, while at the same time 
reciting a suitable mantra. The body was thus brought back to life as a yakka, with 
a human body and a wolf’s head, who from then on haunted cemeteries where he 
attacked |5Coplc who came to bury their dead, and dug up and de\’Oured the corpses. 
In this form he was henceforth known as Maha-sohona. Senaseru hamuduruvo 
gave him all kinds of instructions and, among other tilings, advised him never to 
get mixed up in any duels, but rather to stay in the cemetery and to wait till people 
came with their dead and then to attack them with impunity. 

Gotembara took he head of Jayasena and returned home where he celebrated 
with a feast. Dutugemunu heard of it and decided to get rid of Gotembara once 
and for all, as he saw in him an ever-growing menace. When the feast was in full 
swing Dutugemunu surprised him with an army in full array. Desperately, Gotem- 


^ On ihc other hand, other triditionj depict him as a giant (jrddhayi). 
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bara sprang into the sea, but the gods helped him to reach Gejaruta-parvataya 
safely where he lives to this day* 

However* Malia-sohona remains wandering about the cemeteries, waiting for the 
pedple to bury their dead and he afflicts tlretn with illnesses, as he is forbidden 
by the gods to kill them. But, Jike the Hiri-yakka, he must make tiie people well 
again if they present him wdth offerings, amongst others, with a live code which 
he may devour, and rice cooked in a skulL 

He can be met w ith at any hour of the day but particularly at night, in the grave¬ 
yard. He can appear in ten different forms (dasa avatara), i.e* as a wolf (vrkaya), 
a pig (iiru), a dog (balU), a bull (gou), a virgin (kanya), an old man (manusha), 
a giant (raksha), a narasingha, a snake (naya), and finally as a Maha-avatara 
(great manifestation). He is known under seven different names, which are used 
on various occasions, namely Daya-sohona, Le-sohona, Puluta-sohona, Kadavara- 
sohona, Hiri-sohona, and Dala-sohona, but ordinarily he is simply called Maha- 
sohona or Maha-sohon. 

Also where tlirce roads cross each other, Maha-sohona has the habit of occasion¬ 
ally staying and waiting for paSsers-by. People therefore avoid resting at cross¬ 
roads and especially eating anything cooked or baked, as the smell may attmrt the 
yakka. Other favourite places are slaughter-houses and the places where cattle are 
killed. Furthermore, one may come across him in desolate and neglected gardens 
and in rocky retreats, and he is also fond of fre^juenting public bathing places. 
Hoivever, his favourite place is always the cemetery (sohon). It is also said of him 
that he steals after people who carry w'eapons, particularly hunters, and, like the 
Hiri-yakka, he is fond of the company of fishermen and w^aits till they have thrown 
out their nets and finished hauling the catch in. He is constantly attended by 
^'Kaluvedi-d^atava", so-called because he alw ays carries his bow and arrows with 
h im like a vedda. Maha-sohona gives his orders to his companion and serv'ant, i.e. 
to lie in wait for people and to let him know when he has tracked dowm a sacrifice* 
Kaluvedi-devatava is also in the habit of killing the animals of the forest for hb 
master. At Hambantota, near Tissamaharama, Maha-sohona. has a large bunting 
ground, which actually belongs to tlie female deity Devi-Mangra, who has granted 
him permission to hunt in her territory and to collect the honey, on condition that 
she receives half the booty. 

The most diverse illnesses are ascribed to Maha-sohona, amongst others, cholera, 
dysentery, and small pox. Offerings for him, consisting of rice cooked w'ith yellow- 
root, and blood from a live Cock, must always be prepared in a skull, since he is 
accustomed only to eat out of such a dish and to devour carcases. 

THE SUNTTA-TAKKA 

The Suniya-yakka is* like the Malia-sohona* Hiri-yakka, Kalu-kumara, and San- 
niya-yakka, one of tlie most dreaded yakku. He has eight different names: Sri 
Adhanta-kumara, Naga Oddissa-kumira, Sanniya Oddissa-kumara, Garunda Od- 
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dissa-kumara, Velamba Oddissa-kumara^ Suniya-dcvatava, and SQniya-yakshini, but 
he is usually just called Suniya* (or Huniya-) yakka. 

Also this yakka may appear in ten different forms (avatara), namely: as raksha^ 
Yogi, donkey (buruva), naga, narasingha, wolf (vrkaya), god (deva), vfper 
(polanga), “Tamil with five tresses of hair hanging down his back” (demala 
s^apolu pahak), and finally as a woman shadowed by a cc^ra (nagakanya = 
serpent-maid). 

The Suniya-yakka is always addressed by the ^ura in the most respectful and 
deferential manner as “Suniya-devatava”. 

Moreover, it is said that this >'akka has twelve wives, all yakkiniyo, who always 
accompany him and help him to make people ill. Their names are: Takari, Makari, 
Yami-yama, Dutti, Kala-raksha, Asrai-viseni, Irugal-kandi, Nanahrupi, Puspa- 
kumari, and Tiloka-devi. 

Suni)'a'yakka is pictured as riding a white horse, surrounded on all sides w'ith 
cobras and w’ith numerous snakes w'hich wind themselves around his body, with a 
sword in his right hand and a brazier in his left (text fig. 1). This representation 
is based on the following legend about him: 

A long time ago there was a town in Northern India, called Devunuvara. Here 
reigned a king named Panduhas-rajjuruvo with his queen Tuserin-bisa>'un. One 
day, in the eighth month of her pregnancy, she went to the lotus pond to bathe. 
There she saw a large beautiful lotus flower, floating on the w'ater. She picked it 
and enjoyed its fragrance. And thus it came to pass that the child she w'as bearing 
grew up to be an extremely handsome boy. After her bath, the queen returned 
home. Then, all kinds of queer desires began to take hold of her (dola dukha). She 
longed to copulate with cobras and other snakes, and she took a huge cobra w'ith 
her into her bedroom. The king came to know' about this and w-as very much 
disturbed. He called a brahman to consult him. The brahman said, “The child will 
grew' up to be a very cruel person. Everyone w'ill go in fear of him and he will be 
the horror of the w'hole population”. 

A second and a third brahman were asked but they both answered the same. 
Then the king enquired about his ow'n fate and the brahman replied, “When the 
child is seven years old, he will disappear into the forest and capture all kinds of 
snakes, drink their blood and absorb their venom. Through this he will acquire 
supernatural powers. After this, your son will set off for another country, w'agc 
war and kill people. Six kingdoms will he conquer, among them that of his father, 
whom he will kill to make himself lord of the country”. 

Such w-ere the words of the brahman, but the king would not believe his 
prophecy. 

The child was bom and grew' up. He was extremely handsome and was the pride 
of his father. However, when he w'as seven years old, he secretly left his facer's 
house and went into the jungle to a big termite’s nest (humbaha). Here there lived 
four times four and twenty cobras. The lad caught them and wound them round 
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his waist, arms, and legs. Then he caught a vipeCj mtsed it to his mouth and drank 
the blood md venom, thus becoming endowed with supernatural powers. He 
wound another, very long snake, a "mahakala naga", round his whole body from 
feet to neck, and another one round his loins. Thus equipped, he mounted a wfiite 
horse which was eight feet tall and fifteen feet long, took in bis right hand a sw-ord 
fifteen feet long and in his left a fire-pan, and resolved to return home and over* 
throw his father. In the meantime he had become a powerful yakka. The god Sakra- 
deyiyo saw him coming and asked him what his intentions were. He said he was 
going to Z^araJoka to kill people. Sakra begged him to desist from his purpose, but 
in vain. Finally', Sakra promised to endow him with a pow'er to make people Hi, but 
at the same time he must promise to revere Buddha and to obey him. Further, he 
must promise to restore to health tlie people whom he made ill, ivhen they brought 
him an offering. After mudi resistance he agreed, and Sakra endowed him with 
the promised power (varanuduna). So he became Suniya-yakka, but hb proper 
name is Adhania Qddis^a or shortly Odd!i i. 

The legend about this Suniya-yakka is also related in anotlier form, as follows; 

In the time of Kashyapa Buddha, there ™ bom in Sagala Puranura (near 
modern Madras) a yakka. At that time there reigned a king, Sagala Narendra- 
rajjuruvo, whose consort was named Tusarinam-bisava. Their child grew up to be 
a yakka. Even as a small boy he distingoished himself by his unusual behaviour and 
gifts. From his infancy he had a great preference for snakes of all kinds, which 
w^re his only playfellows. When he grew op he set out for the Himalayas. There 
he discovered a termite s hdl, from which he took a lot of cobras imd wound them 
round his body, so that it was entirely wreathed in snakes. Jn his mouth he placed 
two vipers (poJanga), took a fire-pan in one hand and in the other a mighty sw'ord, 
fifteen feet long and as broad as a baiianadcaf. Tlius supplied, lie mounted a white 
horse and assembled seven thousand yakku round him, who appointed him to be 
their leader. 

During this time, Kashyapa used to preach in his temple which had four gates. 
One day he was preaching as usual, Suniya-yakka came in one of the gates and 
began to roar terribly. He had come to entreat Buddha to give him a power which 
would enable him to make people fall ill. Mugalang-Hamuduruvo, one of Buddlia s 
disciples, went to see who was making the noise. Seeing the yakka at one of the 
gates, he asked him what he wanted. "I have come", answered the yakka, "to ask 
Buddha for a pow'cr to make men ill, so that they will present me wdth offerings." 
'’You have come in vain", replied Mugulang, “for my master will never fulfil your 
wish. You had better return to where you came from." He then had die door of the 
temple shut, and the yakka went back to tlie HimaJajas. But he returned on one of 
the follow ing nights and showed himself at another gate of the temple. Once more 
be began to roar terrifically. Buddha heard the noise and sent Mugalang to sec who 


^ On the coMit or hta|*haf the in of black U called ''odi". the medidne mao 
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was there. *‘Therc is a man at the ^aJte, the same who came several nights ago..'’ 
answered Mugalartg. *’He has come to ask you for the power to make men ill so 
that they will present him with offerings." ''Tell him to leave" said Buddha, and 
ordered the temple-gates to be closed again. Once more, Suniya-yakka returned to 
the Himalayas, but reappeared a few nights later for the third time at the temple 
door, making a loud noise, as before. Bui this time he asked for food, pretending 
to be suffering from continual hunger. Buddlia, however had him put in irons and 
sent to the at'ichiya naraLisifya, the bottommost hell, w^hcre the devils were to tor* 
ment him. 

While Mulanga w'ent to execute Buddha's order, Buddha changed his mind and 
was sorry to have issued such a command, for he cotdd not hurt anybody* He there¬ 
fore calk'd Mulanga back and said to the yakka "You shall not suffer, and your 
w'ish will be fulfilled, but only on one condition: Them is a place, Tammana* 
nuvara, where all the yakku live. 'There yon shall go. In that place there lives a 
certain ^ura who possesses a certain mantra. You will do whatev'er this edura tells 
you to do. If he recites his mantra to summon you, you will come at once and 
receive the offering presented and restore immediately the health of the persori 
you made QL The edura w-ill say the follow^lng mantra; "D^iyanga, Buddhunga! 
Vesamunu-rajjumvo anakiya. yak-edura dolaha pidenni devi". 

to loi%ld IwcEvc fifferingi divint 

at the same time keeping at hand the offering prepared for you." 

The yakka promts^ to do as Buddha told him and went away, Suniya-yakka is 
able to produce the most diverse diseases, especiaDy internal ailments, indigestion 
and intestinal disorders, accompanied by nausea and convulsions. Above all, he likes 
to harass women, causing internal indispositions, sterility, and complaints during 
pregnancy, How'ever these things are mostly ascribed to the Kalu*kumara and his 
accomplices. 


THE KALTJ'KUMARA AND HlS ASSOCIATES 

One of tire yakku, most dreaded by w'omen and girls, is the Sernmyd Kaiu- 
kumma, or shorter Kdu-kupiAf^, the "Black Prince". He is thus called because 
of his black, or rather, his blue-black colour. 'There arc various legends told about 
him, tlie most well-known of w'hich is as follows; 

"A long time ago, there lived a king in Anuradhapura w^ho w'as called Puotala- 
rajjuruvo, with his wife Mutumala-bisavun. She was childless, but the king adopted 
the son of a laundress who used to w'ash at court and w^ho w^as the king's clandestine 
mistress. The boy was called Nilaya and distinguished himself by great intelligence; 
but as he grew up, it appeared that he w'as also possessed of unusual physical 
strength, so that people afterwards also called him N/fd maha-yodhaya, "the huge 
giant"'* The king w^as a very' kind monarch, and very popular on account of the 
interest which he look in the w'elfarc of bis subjects. During his father's reign, 
the country had been overw'helmed by Panji-rajjurtivo, sovereign of a powerful 
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stitc in Nofthcm who had carried off twelve thoiis^d peopic as prisonefs^ 

One evening, Puotala-rajjunjvo was wandering through the streets of the town, 
when he heard a woman crying in a small cottage. He marked the house and on |he 
following day sent a messenger to find out the reasons for the woman's lamenta^ 
liom. Tiie man discovered that the cottage was inhabited by a widow whose two 
sons were among the prisoners abducted to India, and who was inconsolable be^ 
cause she foresaw their early death. Sympathizing with her sorrow, the king 
promised to see that her tvvo sons should soon be liberated again. 

The king had a big, heavy walking stick which nobody but himself was able to 
lift. One day, however, the king discovered the stick upide down on the spot 
where he used to leave it. Greatly surprised, he made incjuirics as to who could have 
done it and who had entered his room during his absence. None of the ser\^ants 
could tell him anything other thim that nobody had been in the room except the 
boy, and that it must have been he who had reversed the heavy stick. The king sent 
for the boy without delay and asked whether it had been he who bad put the stick 
upside down^ Ashamed, he confessed that he had done it ind to the king's amaze¬ 
ment demonstrated on the spot that he had the strength to lift the stick. Puolala- 
rajjuruvo resolved at once to keep die boy in his palace, bestowed high titles upon 
him, and made him a general in his army. From tlien on, he was called Nila-maha- 
yodhaya, and was feared by e\'erybody- 

Soon afterwards, the king decided to undertake a campaign against Panji-raiju- 
ruvo, to be carried out by Nila-maha-yodhaya, and which would have as its main 
pur^sc the liberation of the twelve thousand Sinhalese taken Into captivity by 
Panji^raJjumvo. So, Nila-maha-yodhaya, at the head of a strong army, set off at 
once for India, taking the king's heavy stick with him as his only weapon. When 
they arrived at the northern point of Ceylon, he struck the water with his stick, so 
that it fell back allowing die whole army to enter India dry-shod. Unhindered, they 
entered tlie country' of Panji-raj/umvo, vanquished him after a short struggle, and 
liberated their country-men. Moreover, they took twenty thousand prisoners who 
were afterwards brought to Ceylon. 

Along the border of Panji-rajjuruvo's realm, however, there extended another 
strange country, which w'as inhabited only by women, and which, for this reason 
w-as called '"fstripura” = Country of-the-women. Unaware of any danger, Nila- 
maha-yodhaya resolved to go to this country' of Amazons, about whose strange 
inliabilants he had been told. However, upon reaching their capital, he was at once 
surrminded by all the women. Each of them wanted the strong young man for her¬ 
self, They' dragged him hitlicr and tliithcr, pulled his arms and his legs from his 
body and finally, completely tore him to pieces. Ncvertlielcss, he was reborn as a 
yakka, w'ho henceforward pursued women and girls, lying in wait for them, and 
afflicting them witli diseases and ailments of all kinds. Moreover, he saw to it that 
th^' remained childless, killing and devouring the unborn children. He w-as named 
Nila maJana Kaiu-iumarat of shortly 
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Kdu'kumara is able to appeac in many different forms (avatara). He is said to 
be able to assume the shape of a woman, an ape, a dog, a cow, or a taksha. Gener¬ 
al^, howcTi'er, he i$ described and represented as follows: He has a crown on his 
head, a cobra on each of his shoulders, large round eyes, a huge mouth with fangs, 
and carries a baby between his teeth whom he is about to devour. He has four arms 
and four hands, holding the following tilings: in his tw^o right hands a sword and 
a bow, in his left hands an arrow and a cock. A formidable cobra is wound round 
his waist. Thirt)"-lw '0 wives surround the yakka, embraced in his arms. Betweeu his 
legs squats an ape which serves him for riding. He is four feet tali and his body 
is blue-blacic; he is therefore named Kalu-kumara. 

Furthermore, he is said to be an excellent clephanhhunter, and he is occasionally 
pictured as such. For this season, he prefers also to live in the jungle where there 
are w'ild elephants W'hich he is used to hunting. VCTien he has killed an elephant 
with his golden bow' and arrow, he drinks its blood; but according to another 
tradition, he devours it on the spot from head to heels. He is thus often found 
represented devouring an elephant i (see text fig. 2). 

As already mentioned, this yakka persecutes woman and girls exclusively and 
leaves rnen alone. Therefore, any exorcism ceremony held on behalf of a woman or 
a girl, must include the presentation of a particular offering in honour of this 
yakka. He is accused of causing menstrual disorders, loss of blood (ie-mala; liter¬ 
ally: secretion of blcx>d), leucorrhoea (kili-mala; litetilly: secretion of uncleatiocss), 
troubles during pregnancy^, and of tormenting w^omen and girls ivith erotic dreams 
in which he sleeps with them. Besides, it is his fault when women are prevented 
from giving birth, as he is in the habit of feeding upon unborn children. 

When a ceremony in his favour is arranged, KaJu-kumara demands a great offer¬ 
ing, which is to be prepared in a particular manner and consists principally of rice 
and rice-cakes, different curries, bread-fruit, and seven kinds of fish, both salt¬ 
water and fresh'W^ater ones. 

Tbe V^it'kttmara 

An accomplice of the Kalu-kumara is the V^tt'kKjrjUra^ His father w^as a bhikshu 
who lived, in Bokscila near Onuradhapura, and was a friend of king Asoka. His 
birth fell on a especially happy day of ^e revati-n^kata and mina-rasi)'a. At the age 
of sev^en, the boy entered a monastery and was named Srdhartii. Later on, he buLt 
a round cottage (vata-dage) on a hill near Kurunegala where he continued to live 
as a hemiit. One day, when rambimg about tlie neighbourhood, he w^as surprised 
by a thunderstorm and fell dosvn a cliff, breaking one of his ribs. This caused him, 
henceforth, to be continually ill-humoured and to grumble at his fate. He w'ent to 
Uttarakurudivaina to see Vesamunu-raj/univo and to receive hb commands. 


' Mutu-sohomi ii likewise said lo dci.'our eleptunti and U occaiioiulh represented in thii 
fonn (rf. Traut^, fij'. l?dh 
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'I was a bhikshu" he told Vosamunu rajjura%o, '"and have nothing left; so 1 ask 
you to give jne the opportunity of making people ill in order to obtain tlieir 
offerings." 

Vesamunu-rajjuruvo fulfilled hiS desire and gave him the authority to persecute 
women and to afflict them with all kinds of ailments. He thus became a dangerous 
yakka and assumed die name of or m short Vata-kumarar He 

then first went to Anuradhapura to plague the queen. She became ill and nobody 
could help her. The astrologers and medical men were consulted, but without avaU. 
"She is being afflicted by a yakka" said one of the wise men, "but I do not know 
w'hat to advise for the queen's illness.* *' One night, how^es^er, the queen had a dream 
and was told what to do: 

She was to present an offering to the yakka w'ho was causing her ailment. She 
must get eight quarts of rice which were to be prepjarod in the follow'tng manner: 
One quart of rice must be cooked w^ith coconut-milk (kiri-bit); one quart must be 
baked into rice-cakes (k^^uma) ; two more quarts must be stamped into meal and 
a pie (igala) made of the dough; another quart, to furnish another pastry (atirasa). 
All these, together with the rest of rice, must be put into a bowl of clay, ornamen¬ 
ted on the inside (nebiliya, korasa) and in addition sc%'en kinds of fish, five kinds 
of seeds {beans, peas, rice, sesame, mustard), roasted together in an earthen dish 
or a pan; furtliermore, a young unripe bread-fruit, and five different curries. A 
frame in the shape of a small cottage, adorned with tw'o coconuts with reddened 
husks and a coconut-blossom, must be erected to cover tlie offering. Having per¬ 
formed the advice given in her dream, the queen was cured again. 

In contrast to Kalu-kumara, Vata-kumara appears in only one form, but accord¬ 
ing to the circumstances and to his place of stay he has various names: Andun* 
kumara, Sandun-kumara, Saptimal-kumara, Puspa-kumara, and Tolu- (or Toteya-) 
kumira Like his accomplice, Kala-kumara, he afflicts exclusively w^omen and 
girls, striking them wdth insanity' and provoking various internal ailments and 
physical disorders. He is aJsO' blamed when newborn babies die, as he has the habit 
of devouring them immediately after their birth. His body is said to be ash- 
coloured; he w-ears a white gow'n, a garland of flowers round his neck, and a cobra 
as a girdle round his waist. He is corpulent and short of stature -. He is generally 
represented with four arms and with a slag In his moutiii, for deer-hunting is his 
passion and he devours the slag w'hich he has killed from head to heels. The animal 
on which he rides is a dog which also assists him in hunting. 

The Kdji’yakka 

He also is an associate of Kalu-kumara and of Vata-kumara, and was a son of 


^ Totu = ferrf, ford; Eoieya = fcrryrwiin- In this fomt, VSla^kumani, as the- iiame indicates, 
frr^uctiis river crossings, for women jind girls who want to be ferried across the river. 

• Osk’in^ to his rotund figure, he is also called Vita.kiUTi^a (vita = mHind}. According to 
another interpretation his rume derives fram the round bouse which he had built for himself- 
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king Vijaya and of the yakfcini Kuveni i. His real name was Caja-Bakjif but he is 
usually called Kalu-yakka. because of the black colour of his body. The reason is 
that he was born on the most unlucky day of the week, the month, and the year, 
i.e. on a Saturday of pusa-nekata, of makara-rasi, and with the new' moon. In dba- 
trast to KalU'kumara and Vala-kumira, he pursues not only w'omen and girls, but 
also men; for this reason, he must be respected by an offering when any ceremony 

1 With tinp VijaysiH whp came itn tndia about the yMi 300 A-D-, begins the history flf Ceylon, 
althoujjh a gren deal of the [rjdition is Ifgea^ry. 

Vijaya was [he eldest son ot king Siiihn Bahu of Lala, » dUtrjet in Nortbcrtl India CQircsponding 
to modera Bihar. Sinha-Uahu's niocher was » princeu of Vanga (Bcngat). and is said to have been 
married to a lion, i.e. that her huslslnd beloflged to another nwe whoM name wai "Siha'^ or 
“Sinha" (li&n). In Sinhapufa. the capital of Lala, Vijaya became leader of a gang, the memberi of 
which had committed countless frauds and acts oF vioLence. People comptalcbcd to the king and he 
reprimanded his iofl twice. But when Viiaya did nnt improve, the people demanded his condem¬ 
nation, and the king decided w banish him. So Vijaya and seven hundred of hii adherents were 
at once put on board a ship and left to their fate. Their wives were embarfcedi on anochcr ship and 
the children ou A third. The three ships, however, sailed off each in a different direction. Vijaya 
with his attendants landed somcw'hete on the east coast of Indio, but as he was afraid of the 
natives the patty re^mbarked and reached Lanka (CeylcmJ. At that time the island wai inhabited 
by men about whofc, practically nothing was known. Their way of life w« extnemely primitive 
and they were called simply jaiAv and eugu (snakes) by the people who had come from India, 
i.e. by Vijaya and his men. The first-mentioned lived in the centre of the island, their capital being 
called Lin^pura. The naga, on the other hand, inhabited the northern and western parts of the 
island, which for this reason was called "Nagadvipa". i.e. Snake-iand. It was these people whom 
king Vijaya came across first. He landed on the north-west eoast, near modern Puttalam. According 
to the tradition this happened on the day of Buddha's death in tie year 34J A-D., but lustoKcal 
research puts it about do years earlier. Tired and weakened by the long voyage, the new-comets 
first settled for some rime no the shore. It U (old that when they wanted to tie down on the 
ground and touched it with their hands, the toil had |hc cdlouT of coppcr For this reason they 
fkorrMd the imknown country TapMjPJajr/ (coppcr<oloured>, which was later made into TaprobaMt, 
the name for the whole island. 

Soon after landing, Vijaya Saw a bitch who. wagging her tail, approached him and licked his 
feet. Thereupon she disappeared Immediately again into the bush. He ootKiuded that there must 
be human beings living nearby and he despatched tus warriors, one after mother, to Ofplore the 
region. After a sltort time, the first of them came to a pond where sh saw a beautiful wotnwj 
sitting under a tree spinning cotton. This was the yakka-princess Kttvim who had troiuformed 
herself into a bitch and watched the arrival of Vijaya, about which she had already learnt through 
an. otnen. Kuvfoi immediately seised the tired and exhatistcd msai and took him off to a cavicm 
where she kept him prisoner. When the man failed to return, Vijaya sent another one into the 
bush to see where the first one was, but he did not cetum either, for KuvJni had Likewise taken 
him to her cavem. and Was keeping him in captivity'. And so, one after the other met with the 
same fate, until Vijaya, having lost alt hb wuxiors in this way, set out for the huih himself to 
investigate the fate of his cemponions. Fol towing the footprints of the others, lie also arrived 
at the pond where he saw Kuvfni sitting under the tree. Suspecting that the woman had killed all 
his men, he ptoslrated herself at his feet and implored his 

indulgence. She even promised to ntum his men if he would marry her. At firtt. Vijaya tefused 
to do so, but afterwards he agreed to her proposal and married her. whereupon she liberated 
his friends whom she had kept prisoner, fn this way, Vijaya became lord of the country arid 
afterwards founded a town which was named Tjnr} 4 ««J-!tavAfa. A number of SOUS and daughters 
were bom to Vijaya and Kuiveoi who, like their mother, were yakku and yakkiniyo, and 
persecuted people and took their lives. 

According to another legend, Kalu-kuitiini. bllla’mjdiina-Kalu-kumafaH and Vata-kumam were 
also tons of Kuveni, thus esublirfhing their connection m a more simple way. 
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is performed, be it oq behalf of a min or a woman. He causes headaches, fever* 
rheumatic pains, abdominal diseases, and occasionallji^ in women and girls* 
menstrual disorders. However* other maladies, such as phthisis, consumption, and 
paralysis* are also attributed to him. He produces evil dreams* particularly ones 
about snakes, and itchings over the whole body. 

He is pictured with four arms, the face of a raksha, large round ears, two formi' 
dable fangs in his mouth* and a cobra wound round his waist. He rides a bulk 

THE AIMANA-YAKKA 

Among all the yakku who arc represented in the sanaiya^yaktima'Ceremony, by 
masked or unmasked performers* the vl/CTijHij-yakka occupies a very special place. 
He comes from a ratlier low caste, and as a result does not enjoy the same respect 
accorded the other yakku. On the contrary, he is spoken of with some contempt, 
and the offerings w'hich arc presented to him are poor and carelessly prepared* 

There is a Jong story relat^ about this origin* which may be told in short as 
follows! 

Once upon a time, a man called Desaguru and his w'ifc Aodima came from 
Kashirata (Benares) to Lanka. They w^ere soothsayers and wanted to settle down 
near Anuradhapura. At that time, Pargkrama Bahu reigned in Polonaruva. The 
king heard about the tw^o people and resolved to go to see them in order to have his 
future foretold. He w-ent into the bush where the soothsayers ivcre living, and upon 
seeing the young fair w'oman* he w^as seized by a strong passion. On the following 
day* the king sent a messenger to have Andtma brought to his palace where she 
w'as to live. She afterwards became tlie king's favourite w^ife. But the other sixteen 
waives felt slighted and conceived a scheme to do away w'lth Andtma. When, soon 
afterwards, die king w'ent on a campaign* they- gathered all dietr jewels and hid 
them in order to tell the king on his return tliat Andima had robbed them* The 
king belie^xd this story and ordered that she be killed and impaled* as used to be 
done w^ith criminals. However* she w^as already pregnant* and during die execu¬ 
tion she gave birth to a boy* The child was taken to the palace and brought up 
there. When he grew- up* he heard one day about his mother and her fate and took 
it so much to heart that he died from grief. !n the meantime* Andima had been 
re*born, and again in Kashirata, She once mote gave birth to a boy, w^ho was a 
re-incarnation of her former child. The boy throve rapidly and distinguished him¬ 
self, already in his youth* by his extraordinary strength. When he was sixteen 
years old, he came to TamfTjan^i-aJiivfya on the ivest coast of the island of Lanka. In 
this place, there lived three yakkiniyo. They" were called Rati-kandi* GinJ^kandl, and 
Mini-kandi* and were die daughters of Kuveni and of king Vijaya (see p. 59). 
Accompanied by these three yakkiniyo, the boy went to Vesamunu-rajjuruvo in 
Uttaiakurudivalna and asked him to grant him permission to take revenge on 
Parakrama-Baliu for the death of his mother of h^ previous life. Vesamunu- 
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ra.j]univo granted his dcsite and bestowed on him the power. So he became a 
yakka and w^as henceforth called Aimana i. Together wdth the three yakkiniyo^ he 
then set out for Polotiaxuva. VCTien ttie}' arrived, the king was informed that four 
people, one man and three women* had come from abroad to see him. But he 
refused to let them enter the palace and gave orders that they be sent away. Then 
Aimana recited a mantra so that the queen became ill. She grew increasingly thin, 
lost her beaut)', and remained childless. The king consulted the brahmans but they 
did not know' w'hat to advise him. They could only tell him that the queen had fal¬ 
len victim to a yakka. Ultimately* there appeared one w'ho recommended that the 
king prepare offerings and pronounce the follow-ing mantra: "Deviyange* Bud- 
dhange anakiya Patini-deviyo", The king followed this advice and the queen re¬ 
covered again. 

THE ATURA-SANNIYA 

He was born In Visala-maha-nuvara (i.e. Russia) and his mother was already 
dead and abandoned at his birth. At that time* it was not yet customary to bury or 
burn tlie corpses, as is done nowadays. They w'ere carried into the bush and left. 
Ow'ing to this strange circumstance* he already possessed supernatural powers when 
he w as born* and was thus a yakka. When a child* he w'as already given to devour¬ 
ing corpses, and as he grew up, he began to lie in wait for living persons in order 
to devour tliem. He gathered other yakku around himself* e\'enEually a whole army 
of 7*700, and placed himself at their head* He selected a number of the most able 
from them to whom he gave his orders. With this army, Aturu-sanniya roamed 
through the country', killing people and devouring them. At tine same time* a 
famine (durbbhiksha) broke out and the people died in crowds. The yakku 
pounced on the corpses and dcvOLired them. On seeing the evil caused by At uni- 
sannlya and his gang* Gautama Buddha w'cnt to see Isvara* and both of them 
deliberated as to how' an end could be made of the yakku's doings. They discussed 
the matter with Vesamunu-rajjunivo, and the three of them descended to earth by 
Aturu-sanniya, who had just fallen asleep. He was awakened by the radiance of 
Gautama Buddha's halo; but he felt only the heat w-hieh emanated from it, w'ithout 
seeing anybody, for the three of tliem had remained in front of the house. When 
one of his serv'ants reported that three men were standing outside, who had pre¬ 
sumably come to beg for alms. Aturu went to the door himself and saw tlie three 
waiting. Buddha approached him slowly and Aturu grew- afraid. “What do you 
want?", he asked angrily, blocking the passage. Buddha replied “J know tliat you 
are very^ powerful as I also know about your birth. You were born out of a corpse 
and you feed upon human flesh. Stop doing it! That is all 1 wanted to tell you." 

^ Acrtinling to wothtr c«i«p(Eon, AJmlna Ewcamic a pivii jtrd was nft^rwards made chinff 
UcnupRli) oi ill fffftCOi with whose jsststance he pflMOJtCid people and atnidc them with illfXU. 
In a third vcwjon be u «Iled yakka hi4 is assigned i pckutinn bem«n lj«h ttw- yakku 
and ibe pn^teo. 
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^'My mother'answered Atury, '"was tortured and killed by the king, I am going 
to take revenge and that is why I have come here’"' They argued for a btig time. 
Again and again Buddha entreated Aturu-sanniya to desist from his doings^ but 
Atum did not yield. At lengtli, Buddha directed upon Aturu and his companions 
five differently coloured rays from his head. The rays burnt into their skins and 
thej^ began to lament and to cry for mercy. But Gautama Buddha said; “'You must 
leave this place and slop your doings. However^ 1 will concede you one favour: you 
may make people ill, but you must not take tlicir lives. You must, however, return 
their healtli to them wJien they cum to you with mantra and w^hen they present you 
wdth offerings which you will receive as a reis-atd.” 

Atum promised to obey, and since dial time he only afflicts people with 
diseases such as cholera, fever, and others. On the other hand, men who have fallen 
ill, dedicate a sanniya'yakuma-ceremony to him and present an offering which 
must be composed of the following ingredients: five kinds of seeds, rice, and curiy, 
which must be placed in a special basket of leaves, a so-called tatuva. 

In outward appearance, Aluni-sanniya is entirely black. He wears a crown on his 
head, and his forehead is, like the Hindu custom, smeared with the caw--dung 
ashes. Curls adorn his head and round his neck he w'Cars a string of pearls. He has 
four arms, and carries a bow^, arrows, and a trident in his hands. 

THE KOCA-SANNIYA AND HlS ASSOCIATES 

Kola-sanniya is the leader of the eighteen real sanniya'yakku (daliata sanniya- 
j-akku), W'ho again occupy a special position and w'ho may, properly speaking, be 
regarded as illness-spreading yakku '. Yet, they not only affect people with 
numerous diseases and bad health but, in reality, are the very person ifications of 
these ailments and maladies. We shall see later on how^ this is to be understood. 
However, before that we have the legend which is told about Kola-sanniya himself: 

"Once upon a time, there lived in Northern India a king named Sangapala- 
rajjuruvo, and a queen, Astipala-kumari-kavi. While the queen was exporting a 
child, she longed for a manga and sent one of her maids for some of the fruit. The 
sersTuit did as she was told, and asked tlie qutxTi to let her have one of the fruits. 
But the queen did not fulfil her wish and ate them all herself. The maid felt deeply 
offended and resolved to take her revenge. She went to the king who lived in 
another palace, and said, '“Your consort has conceived a boy* She wdll be confined 
in ten months, but you ate not to see your son. The queen will have him brought to 
her brother s house, who w'ill bring him up, and when he is grown he will seek 
jr'our life/' Such were the serv^ant's words and tlic king believed her. He sent for 
one of his executioners and ordered him to hang the queen. Following the custom 


^ They »re alirays mpcctfuIEir addc^jnl as “Mnniya devafevi"^, i.e, as dntiej. 
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of that lime, she was hanged on the pnberTga^trse but before her death she gave 
birth to a boy. The king had the child brought to his palace where he W 3 $ to be 
carefully attended by a nurse. Later on he was called Vaildkitmanei-kumarii, 

When the prince grew' up, the king gave orders that his motlier's fate was to be 
kept concealed from him; but one day^ he learnt it from a stranger and from that 
very moment it continued to trouble his thoughts. Soon afterw^ards he went secretly 
to see Gautama Buddha and told him what he had heard about the fate of his 
mother, and at the same time vowed to avenge her death* * He died however, when 
a youth, but was re^born through a <^ueen in Visa!i-imha’nuvara. His murdered 
mother had likewise been re-incarnated in Mandana-rtuvara where king Vijitranam- 
rajjumvo and his consort Suterita-d^ininse w'ere reigning. This r^ueen gave birth 
to a girl, who w^as Asupala-kumari-kavi, the mother of Vadakamana-kumara, re¬ 
born. This girl was called Padmi-mantri and was married W'hen she was sixteen 
to the king SangsiJ-raj|uruvo, the lord of Vtsala-malia'nuvara* She bore a son, the 
same Vadakamana'kumara who was thus born for a second time. 

Before her confinement the queen had three strange dreams. She saw- a cobra 
sleeping in her bed, the sun rbing in great splendour, and finally, the moon with 
many stars. Astrologers were summoned to the palace and consulted as to the 
meaning of these dreams* The first one said, “The dream of the cobra means good 
luck. The queen is going to have a boy," The second said, "The dream of the rising 
sun means bad luck. The queen is going to have a boy who will be very cruel. He 
wdll associate witli yakku and raksho and will torment and kill people." The third 
astrologer declared, "The dream of the rising moon and stars indicates good luck. 
Tile queen is going to have a boy who w'iU be a benei'olent and wdse monarch." 

Soon afterwards, the prince w'as born, and die king saw that his son was educated 
w'ith die utmost care. He w-as a handsome boy and was called Kola kumara Even 
at an early age, he displayed unusual physical strength, but also seemed to have 
command of occult pow'ers, about whidi his father did not know* Only w'Ken he 
w^as older, did this begin to be known and did it come to the king's eajs* He began 
to seek contact wdth yakku and raksho, and leaving the palace soon after, set out 
for the north countr)', and gathering 4,000 yakku around his person he made him¬ 
self their leader. Out of this army he selected eighteen of tlie strongest and most 
able as his lieutenants, each one of w'hom was to afflict people with a certain ill¬ 
ness, ailment, or infirmity, from w^hich most of them derive their names. They were 
the following: 


^ Such 3L tm iq the Anlcc af a hig £qLr4[V forrnerh' iadicaied the spot wh«v crfmtnjirjl WVI? 
CHtulfil. They wcfc h{iq|?cd frpm the btindics of thr tree and cut Rj pjcoc^; others werf imfuJed 
or quarteevd. Thtf pr(!«!t!lire WJ.* of the Utraosl cnidly and nfiiwmijn t, There tuisb a detailed 
report about it by Robert Knux who kept in captivity in Kandy for tn’cnty y«nf hy n 
Sinhalese king. 

• Kail \i alio the oame for Salum, Anordinl; ID Cbugh'l Sinjidulcse-Eq^lish DLCtinxiary, JeflU- 
sanniya is d muroiu jecreti'cm in the throat which brings about Jeaih by iuffocatioc (cholera 
mo thus). 
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1) The KaNa-sanrjIyd, the blmd-making sanniya (kana = blind). 

2) The KoFa-Jdijmya^ the liune'makiflg sanniya (kora lame)* * 

5) The GiriF-jdla-Siitimya, (fire-water-sanniya), thesanniya with fire on his head 
who afflicts people with fever and ague. 

4) The Veiiiia-Jdnmyd, the sanniya with the bow (like a vedda) ^ who causes 
bubonic plague. 

5) The DejTtaid-smniya^ tlie Tamil sanniya who torments people with hallucina¬ 
tions and bad dreams. 

6) The Kdffdld-Sitnftlya, the sanniya who spreads insanity among men. 

7) The Goiu-sanmya, the sanniya who makes people dumb (golu = dumb). 

8) The Btrl'^anmya, the sanniya who causes deafness (blri = deaf). 

9) The MUrK-^dnujyaf the sanniya who causes delirium. 

10) The Affiitkii-sanmya, the sanniya who makes people vomit continually* 

11) The Gutma-mnfiiyat the sanniya who infects people whh parasitic w'orms. 

12) The Derd'Sunr^fydf the sanniya who makes men suffer from small pox^ 
cholera-, typhoid fev'er, and other epidemic diseases 

13 ) The Ndga-sdnmya, the sanniya who brings people evil dreams, especially 
those of snakes (nagas)* 

14) The Mffrid-Jdfftjiyiit the sanniya who causes people to swoon and to lose con¬ 
sciousness (murtl, corrupted from murchcha unconsciousness, sw-oon)* 

15) The Kdla-iiimtiya^ the sanniya who causes black death {kak = black death). 

16) Tlie Pitd'Jdrimyd, the sanniya who affects the bile (pita = bile)* The illnesses 
which he produces arc continuous sleep, headaches, vomitings terrible dreams. 

17 ) The Vdia-SdJiJttydj tlie sanniya who causes flatulence (vala = wind)* The 
illnesses wdiich he produces are insane behaviour* shaking and burning of tlie 
limbs. 

IS) The Slespjd-jdfiniydr tlie sanniya who affects the mucous element (slesma = 
mucus). The maladies which he produces are mucous secretions from the 
mouth and the onus, and secretions mixed with the urine* attacks of anKicty, 
and epileptic fits 

With his army of yakku and their eighteen chieftains. Kola-sanniya, as he was 


^ Vedda = hunter, » the ari^na] inhabitant bug bJso called by the Siiihal«e. 

3 EpEdemifts and pla^ei were ijflKtalE)' believtd! ro he punishments by the deities (d. p. 140); 
however, the ahove^menHoned yakku are charged with the dissefnlnatiaa of the diKASS, and th^ 
yakku have to nceive and ncecute the order. 

* There is, however, no uoauitnity ai to the tum« of these eighteen sancuya* the scHcalied 
'^dahatu unniya'" (sec itsq Grunwcdel, lot. Arch.. Ethn. VI, p. 7S)* Besides purely local diffex- 
cores in iheif naming, several of thcie s^tuiij'a have two or more pAtnes. Often, Kdla-siruiiya is 
also included among the "dahata sanniya''* and arcoiding to another conception, he hjm^elf is 
one of these eighteen sanniya, who at the sjunc time enjoys a leading role. In thil fue, the numiber 
of his attendants would only be seventeen, Another inttcprciation suggests, however, that the 
'^dahata sanniya" are only different mualfestationj {avat^ra) of KC'la-ssnniya* Frequently, Kfila- 
sanniya is also identified with* and is considered to be, a spe^al manifeitailon of Hiiiniya- (or 
Suniya*) yakka, who will be dealt with below (see also Grunwedicl, p. 74}. 
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henceforward named, resolved to take his revenge on humanity. But first of all, he 
wanted to return to Visala'inaha'nuvara, the countt]r- of his father, in order to 
punish the king and his subjects. The yakku assailed the men and struck them with 
diseases, Infirmities, and ail kinds of plagues without mercy, so that they pmed 
away and died without being able to offer the least resistance against Uie ailments 
and epidemics. Then, Kola^sanniya and his accomplices went to Lanka with the 
intention of afflicting its inhabitants likewise. Here they' tried to construct a fence 
to keep the invaders off, but It proved useless and nobody was able to do anytlilngn 
At tliat time, tliesc people w-ere not yet BuddJiists nor were they interested in 
Buddha although they had heard of him. But now, in tlieir distress, they turned to 
him and entreated him to assist them. Gautama Buddha, however, refused to Listen 
to their prayers: nevertheless, the people persisted with their supplications and 
even their king joined in the petitions. At last, Gautama Buddha took pity on them 
and came to VisaJa maha-ouvara, accompanied by five hundred of his attendants. 
Tliey had a long, tiresome way before tliem. Many rivers had to be crossed, but 
no sooner did they come to a river, tlian the waters gave spontaneously and 
they could pass over the river-bed dry-shod. When tliey Came to VisaJa-maha’ 
nuvara, tbq^ met with complete confusion. Corpses fiUed the streets and pisoned 
die air. Moreover, the country was affected with drought and dryness, men 
Buddha appeared, it began to rain and the water washed all the corpses into the 
river. In this way, the country was soon made dean again. 

Upon seeing Buddha approadiing, the yakku took flighty some of diem, how¬ 
ever. fell on their knees before him and began to worship him. Buddha ordered 
food to be given to them and sent them to another country’ beyond the Sakvala- 
gala. Thus, ail tiie yakku left tlie country . Then Buddha summoned his attendants 
and told them to sprinkle holy water (pifit vatura) eveiyw^here so that cverytliing 
w'ould be made dean again. After diat, he preached to the people and taught them 
to recite the "ratana sutra". In this way, the people were converted to Buddhism. 

Another version of this legend Is Interesting, because it mentions the so-called 
■‘sanniya-vldiya" a small cottage or construction of leaves, which must always be 
erected for the sanniya-yakuma and w-hich is diought to represent, as it were, the 
"dwelling of die yakku" (see p, 48). This legend may be told br^edy as follows: 

“Once upon a time, there lived a princess named Ariyagat-kumarl. A sun-beam 
fertilized her, and she became pregnant. After some time, she gave birth to a 
shapeless piece of flesh. Her relatives did not known what to do about it and the 
king ordered the dung to be placed In a pot and carried to the river -^Naranjanang- 
ganga". There It was to be placed in the water, so diat the pot might drift away to 
the sea At the same time, Gautama Buddha also went to the river to meditate. He 
saw the pot floating on the water and took It out. The pot was tied up In a cloth, 
and in opening it he saw the piece of flesh which In the meantime had divided 
itself. He brought the vessel, together w'ith its contents, to his temple and hung it 
up. When he examined it again after some time, diere were two children lying in 
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the potj a boy and a girl, sucking their fingers. Buddha brought them up and they 
grew, When the)’ were sixteen years old, Buddha wanted them to marry so that he 
would be rid of them. But the people said with one voice, “How can we w’ed our 
sons and daughters to these cliiJdren w’ho have no parents and whose origin we 
do not know'!” So^ there was nothing left but for Buddha to have the two children 
marry one another. He led them into the woods, far from anywhere, built them a 
cottagCj and left them to their fate. Soon after, the young w’oman became with 
child and gave birth to tu'ins, who, in their turHj married each other and likewise 
brought forth twins who married one another. And they multiplied until, at last, 
die)' filled die whole w’ood and took possession of the w'hole country' w'liich was 
called afterw'ards Mahamuvara “ large country' i. Some time later, they elected a 
king from among them, who was named Sangapala'rajjuruvo; his consort w'as 
Asupala-kumari. 

Sron afterw'irds, the king had to go to war. His wdfe was already pregnant, but 
the king w'as unaw'are of it. When he returned, the time of her confinement had 
already come. The king was enraged, for lie assumed that the queen had had inter¬ 
course with another man. He inquired and asked hiS servants but nobody could tell 
him anything. One of the maids, howev'er, hoping to be highly rewarded, made up 
a story and informed the king that, while he had been away, a stranger had slept 
with the queen. The king trusted the maid and gas'e tlie order for the queen to be 
brought to the place of execution, i.e, the square w'ith the puberiga-trce, and had 
her hanged and cut to pieces. But the child remained alive; he fed on the flesh of 
his mother and grew» Even when the boy was bigger, he fed exclusively on corpses 
and on all the criminals w'ho were put to death. All this led to his becoming a 
yakka. One day, he heard of bis mother's tragic fate and how the king had her 
killed. He resolved to avenge her. He w'ent to tlie king's palace, in front of which 
grew a big nuga-tree. He dug a hole under the tree, hid in the ground, and lay in 
w'ait for the people who wanted to enter the palace. He overpow'ered them, dragged 
them to his cave, and devoured them, as many as a hundred men in a day and even 
more. So it went on, day after day, and gradually the whole town became empty. 
Nobody was able to offer any resistance, let alone master him. 

Guru-Buddha came to know about this yakka and was full of wrath. He 
went to Maha-nuvara to see the yakka, who w'as henceforth called Rajamula Kola- 
sanniya. When he saw Buddha coming, he displayed a blazing flame hoping to 
intimidate him, but Buddha w'as not afraid. He went straight to the yakka and 
reprimanded him, and commanded him to stop his wicked deeds. Tlien, he went 
to see the king and told him to erect a. booth to house offerings for the yakka, a so- 
called m^a, under the nuga-tree, and to fill it every' day with food so that the yakka 
might cat and keep quiet and desist from persecuting the people. Buddha also 

^ Miiha-nuvara, or Viula.mihu^nuvjri, U the jwnw for RuSiio. which, B«arditig lo the Indian 
ccmteptiofi, juppo«d formerly to be one lutfif woud. Viaili or Vlsalipun ii rhe dd Indian 
town Uiaini. 
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conferred with Sakra^ who bropght red rice (latu haljn prepared lE m front of the 
palace-gates and brought it to the mesa as an offering for the yakka. Buddha then 
returned to the yakka and told him tliat he must stop pursuing people and eating 
human flesh. Certainly he might afflict people with diseases, but when ^ey 
presented him with offerings he must give them back their health- The yakka had 
to yield, whether he liked it or not* From then on, he was called KoJa-sanniya- 
yakka, or simply sanniya-yakka, because he Spreads diseases (sanniya) among 
people. He is, however, respectfully addressed as the Rajamula Kola-Sanniya-yakka, 
i*e* he is given the title of a king, to whom honour must be paid h 


THE SANNIYA-YAKUMA CEREMONY 

The cdura selects the day on which the ceremony will be held, for not cv^ery 
day is favourable* To begin with, die patient's horoscope must be consulted and, 
above all else, the quarter of the compass in which Mirea is to be found must be 
ascertained* The edura now tells the patient and his relatives of his findings, who 
are tlien to make the necessary preparations. These consist in the procuring of 
certain herbs and roots, especially a large quantity of smaJI lemons (dehi), young 
palmdeaves (gokkola), as well as banana-stems which are needed to make the 
reccplacJes and die stands for the offerings. Other wild herbs and leaves ho^ves'er, 
are brought by the edura himself. At the same time, tlie honorarium is agreed upon 
which is fixed according to the circurristaiices and situation of the patient. It varies 
between fifteen and fifty or more rupees. But for this as well as for other cere¬ 
monies there is a rule: the higher die fee, the greater the number of tlie actors and 
the more elaborate and careful the performance of die ceremony. If the cost of the 
ceremony must be kept low, all the inessentials ate omitted, the dances arc 
shortened, and die number of yakka-actots is reduced. 

An edura seldom executes a ceremony alone. He is accompanied by at least one 
or iw'o assistants who help him with tlie arrangements and also with the perfor¬ 
mance of the dances. They may be his pupils or, if he has none, odier persons. As 
a rule, however, two or three eduro perform the ceremony jointly, distributing the 
various roles among themselves and relieving one another throughout. Likewise, 
there must be at least one drummer present for every sanniya-yakuma, since drums 
are indispensable to the performing of the dimces and are inseparably connected 
with them (see PI* II, fig 2). 

The ritual always takes place at night. It begins in the evening when darkness 
falls, and continues till day-break; it dius lasts thirty Sinhalese hours. In many 
cases, however, the sanniya-yakuma is not celebrated alone, but h combined with 

1 The nJtscsisrt caused by the Kola-sanniya ire, iqi contrast ta theue cauwd by the other yakku, 
mainly ph>'S(cal in nature. They art due to diWurtwica m the equilibrium of the three humotin 
(sec s Sirtghalcie-Etvelish DietJoiwy; ") Very often ir h a question nf defertl 

Such btindntWH etc. 


t 
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another ceremon), the sunLyama, so that the latter follows the performance by 
night of the sanniya-yakuma. Thus, botli together last a night and the succeeding 
forenoon. While the suniyama<cremony may lake place both at night and during 
the day, the sanniya^yakuma must alw^ays be held at night. The reason for this as 
we have already seen in one of the preceding chapters, that there are quite definite 
times when the yakka is called and when die yakka-actor plays his part. 

The arrangcmeriE is generally as follow^s: 

Usually, all ceremonies and dances are performed directly before the house In 
front of the terrace, where the patient is seated. If the weather is bad or if rain 
threatens, tlie scene is covered by an aw^niog or a sail, or they erect, w^hen circum¬ 
stances allow' it, a simple roof of leaves. To one side of the space where the dancing 
takes place, there is the so-called ^atin/ya-vjiiiyd'' h ^ square construction of 
banana-stems and coconut-leaves provided with a simple roof of leaves and divided 
into different parts inside, quite often having even a small door, but in most cases 
not. According to the directions, this sanniya-vldiya ought to be on the north side 
of die place, but tliis rule is seldom observ'ed. There are also directions as to the size 
of the construction: it must be seven arms's lengths long and the same in width. 
The yakku-actors enter the dancing-scene one after the other from this sanniya- 
vidiya, and they' retire to it after their act. Inside the sanniya-vidiya, tliere is a high 
square stand of palm-leaves and banana-stems, which is erected so that it can 
re^'Olve on a rice-pounder driven into the earth. This is die so-called 
kMuvt{\ i.e, the sanniya-nest, and is to hold die offerings for the sanniya-yikku ~ 
(see pi. XXXII, fig. 55). 

On the other side of the place or at some distance from it, die re is the 
vidiyA \ a stand to hold the offerings for another yakka, the Kalti-kumdrit, and his 
associate, the V^a ktitndtd, but only when the patient is a woman or girl 3, This 
kumara-vidiya is made by inserting several slicks into the ground and fixing a 
square stand on tliem, which is readied by a little ladder of seven rungs made of 
pieces of banana-stem. From the four comers, diere hang split coconut-leaves 
(gokkola), and in the centre of the stand is erected a short stick with three or 
five branches from which tw'O young, red-coloured coconuts (temili) and a 
coconut-flower (pohmal) hang. Tiiis pronged stick is lied to a longer stick, rising 
above the offering-stand, whose tip is joined to tlie four corners of the square 

^ Vidiyj. (Saiukrlt^ vitHi, vjthiki) kulici.tn sonicth.Sng like street or a house tm tt»e Strwt, 
Olhtrt, h-ow'cvcr, mainlain that in ihij Osv vidiyi meacs s. pjlaci or house. Others sgiiin cannert 
this sjiLiiiya^V[diy» with the legend of the KOU-ianmyaL and iiiTcr|jrct it u the Ou^-tiee under 
which he dug hjs cave to live in fp. Thij tradition is tueaitt to be remembered by the tuft 
of seven different kinds of leaves which t* always attached to the sanniii'A.vldiya. 

- Anothef desigrwtion for this stand, derived from the Sanskrit, U But 

there seem to be no le^endii connected with the unniya-kCdiA'a. 

^ Sinhalese scholars malnCain that the name ^'kumSra^vtdiya'' is aJso quite iaacrurarc. Vldiya 
mraiu, as we saw, street, and not palace, u others affirm. The correct name for this offetin^-stand 
is but it is rarely used. Tine dnigmtion. **kutiilra-vidiya" has ^ned cnm. 

plete accepfartce, and also the expression “wnniyarvidiya”. 
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Ft|;. L PrepdfJiticilis far j »nn]>^d^^''dkuind-c>: rcman)^. 
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pl. ri 




l-jy; 2. <if ihf fcrertViflitS which jrc ft'ulduciCil hy ihc cxisfcist JFf ,acc<>mp:inim! hj.' rhe mu-dc drums. Often, ihcrc are iwn ur mtire 

drummers wfm btal ibcir initrurlWI^Es wr Time and rlijthm art CmStantljt fhJOJjinK and fnMi^w Mrici ruin fot «icJi 

■dance jti4 vath i-iEc. In the h-LL-k^nmnd is (fw? .fi>r the fi-cepittm nf the c)ffttin|;s- 
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Fiji. Prcparalion of iEhl' kum^ra-^vlJiy;! for an iiopcnJmj: ^:ann]ya-y:ikuiri.i. 
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the CKorci^E UEtefs his incjintd Eions anj enifCals [he Hfe(nii;iii t(> jCcepC 
the 
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off<>r in g-stand by garlands of young coconut-leavcs The stick is, furthermore, 
tipped by a tuft of leaves, composed of nine different twigs of the following trees: 
na-gaha (ironwood-tree), del-gaha (wild bread fruit-tree), una (bamboo), bo-^a 
(Ficus religiosa), pol-gaha (coconut-palm), nuga-gaha (Ficus atissuna), 
gaha (Cassia fistula), puga-gaha (Arcca catechu), nikat-taiu-gaha (Alsonia 
scholaris). This is because these trees are thought to be the favourite dwelling 
places of the h ^'0 yakku 2 (PI. II, fig. 3). 

Finally, the “mal-yahanava” s must be mentioned. This is a small but high 
stand, decorated with gokkola, on which are fixed four oil-lamps (meti-pana) that 
bum the whole night through, and where flowers (mal), coconut-flowers (pol- 
mal), and grains of rice are placed. This offering-stand is for the Lord of the four 
parts of the world (Sataravaram-rajjuruvo) (see p. 23, 24), but it is not erected 
for small ceremonies. 

Although, as a rule with the diseases caused by the yakku, only one definite 
yakka is responsible for the illness of the sick person, yet, whenever a sanniya- 
yakuma or other great ceremony is performed, the whole of the yakku must be 
honoured by an offering. For the disease-spreading yakku are thought to form a 
unity (samagama), and are present as a whole when a ceremony is performed. 
Moreover, their envy would be provoked if only a single yakka were venerated by 
an offering, and such an offence must at all costs be avoided. For the same reason, 
the preteo must also always be considered by a great gift, the preta-pidemu, which 
should on no account be forgotten at any extensive ceremony. The offerings pre¬ 
sented to the yakku are quite definite, and precise directions exist concerning the 
composition of the offering for any particular yakka and a^ut the receptacles and 
vessels in which it must be contained. An offering destined for a yakka must 
alw'ays be presented in a so-called tUluta, a basket- or plate-shaped receptacle of 
young coconut-leaves (gokkola), but in some cases it must be made of clay. The 
tatuva for the Hiri-yakka, for example, always consists of a square plate of leaves, 
divided into five parts, i.e. in five equal, square sections. The sections of the tatuva 
for the Aimana are alwa)'S triangular, and that for the Maha-sohona always round 
in shape. The receptacle for offerings for the Kola-sanniya, however, is a round 
plate made of wickerwork, likewise decorated with gokkola, and that for the Kalu- 


X Thu offering-stand can be traced to the legend about Vita-kuinira (see p 56), and oi^t 
therefore correctly to be called “rlu-kumara-Yldiya". But people always ^ t^ kuxn^ 
vidiya, for it U aaually intended for the two yakku, the Vita-kumira and the KJu-kumira, wto 
as ^ saw. are always mentioned together. The offerings for both of them are dwap presented 
in a common tituva. to be described later on. One of my informants wserted that this kumJxa- 
vidiya ought to be triangular (as the directions are said to indicate) and not square, i.e. the table 
ought to have the form of an equilateral triangle. This, however, is nev« act^ly the 
i^to the dimensions, the directions are: the table must be six arms 1^^ higlu the suck in 
the centre eighteen arm’s lengths tail. Furthermore, care must be taken that this kumira-vidiya is 

alwap erected on the north-west side of the place. . , . • _ 

* Another conception has it that Vita-kumira built his house of the wood of thu tree. 

• Yahanftva = carriage, car, veliicle. 


Wiitz 


4 
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kiimara and the Vita kumara, as we have already seen, consists of a round earthen 
dish, decorated on the inside with indented gokkala, resembling a crown (p. 38), 
Fiqilly, the offering-stand for the preteo, the so-called prita-^Menna-t^uvat may 
be described. In size it is much larger than the other ones, and its shape is that of a 
square stand on four feet which extend above into four long rods, tied together 


veranda 

X Patiicat 


□ □ □ 

Stlniya-yiklcx Kalu-yakka nul-bulat 

pidenna pidenna putuva 


kit- 

duvx 

unniyi- 

vldiya 


kumln- 

Tldiya 


Fig i 


over the centre of the offering-receptacle proper and forming an arrangement for 
carrying it (PI. XLVIl, fig. Si). We shall come back later to the preta-pidenna- 
tiituva (see p. 187). The usual arrangoment is as follows (text fig. 3); 

The patient, clad in a clean white cloth, sits on a chair or lies on a mat on the 
front porch of the house. Two or three other chairs (putuva) are at his side. On 
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the fir^t one is the offering for the Siiniya* *yakJca, the Siiniyji-yakka-pideniia, and 
on ihe second tlie offering for the Kalu-yakkaj the KaJu-yakka-pidenna. On the 
third <diajr are placed some flowers (mal)^ a few betel-leaves (buht)^ a small pot 
witli yellow-root water (kaha-dLyara),and an areca-f lower as a sprinkler, ft is, there* 
fore, called *‘mal-huiiit-fn/tfn'a', flowcr-and*bctel-leave5'Chair. Such a "‘mal-bulat- 
putuva” is indispensable in any ceremony''. Tlie small pot contains water w'ith a 
little yellow-root, which, through prayers to the deityj has become endow'qd with 
purifying powers, and is tlierefore used to sprinkle the patient. The assistance of 
the gods must also alw^ays be made certain, because it would odienvise be impos¬ 
sible to summon the yakku. Above every yakka there is a superior deity whom he 
has to djcy implicitly and who sees to it that the inferior yakka does not transgress 
the authority conferred upon him by die sublime deity or by Buddha. Thus, Suniya- 
yakka is subject to Mahavishnu, Maha-sohona to Kataragama-deviyo, Hiri-yakka 
to Saman-deviyo, Kalu-kumira to Nata-dwiyo, Aimana to Devol-dcviyo, and San- 
niya-yakka and Kola-sanniya to Isvara 2 , These deities, accordingly, play tlie role 
of helpers, and are usually the first to be summoned by a present of flow'ers 3, For 
this purpose, a certain mantra is recited, i.e. a formula in which the wording must 
have a very definite form and in which certain expressions and forms of address 
must be observed in order to ensure its efficaC 5 ^ We shall come back to this mantra 
later on 


' Another Jmatl. but wmewlrat hJjfther stand cf bamboo Ot Sttfks of wood, erected for the saitve 
purpose, U, on the othfft hand, called m4» (the Ptirtngpir word for [able) (see pi. 2). In wtne 
cases, the offering for the y^akka must be placed nci * rice-pounder (p. dS). 

Another iostrument, just as indhpensabCe for the fdura and bjndhatuj^a, Js the st>^led 
(arrow), a. kind of magic wand or arrow. It is a round Stick abotiL OM metre in length, decoraitcd 
at one end with folded strips of palm.teavrs and panirEes of areca-palm flowet?. Moreover, a 
copper coin wrapped in a piece of cloth if always tied to it as an offering (paxidura). While 
performing the ritual the exordsr has the igaha close at hand the whole time. At times, he dances 
with it. but he uses it particularly to wave over the patient in ordei to sweep away the adherent 
germs of Illness (Fig. ^). 

• If, however, the pretto are 10' be summoned, one has first to secure the assistance of Suniya- 
yakka, for this yakka ts superior to all the prfieo and they must obey him absolutely (ef. p. ]£S). 

* Theie deities do nor accept other offerings; they detest food. This ii also the reason why the 

nul-bulat-putuva must always be placed at some distance from the offer![>gs for the yakku. Another 
expression for mal-butal-putuva is but it generally tndicatci a stnncwhat bigger offfiicig- 

Stand in the form of a small table placed on four Sticki inserted in the floor anj which, accordlogly, 
is higher than a mal-bulat'putuva. 

n The act of summoning a deity, a yaltka, or the pretea by pointing out to them their offerings 
is called The devll-durmet, as well u the edura, the bandhaniya, and the kapui. use a 

small bambo^^ whistle {raiJjndaf fig. 4 and pt. 17) !0 call the yakku and the preteo (there exists 
a legend about Hie origin of the whistle), but nes'er to summoni a deity. In (he tost case, a small 
belt (gjff/jrj, pi. 20), Or the shell inunpct {Liigediya) is used, but only in ceremontei led by 
the kapuH or a santi-kariya (see pp. 124. 127, 155, Ifil). The legend about the whistle is as 
follows: 

Mangaru.dn'iyo, the father of Kataragama-deviyo, once went to Miya-rata (a part of Lanka), 
accompanied by many attendants. A great many of his men died OH the way. When he arrived, 
Mang.ira-deviyo killed the animal which he had ridden, a bull, and made a whisEte Out nf Jts 
w'ind-plpc. When he put the whistle to his lips and made it sound, his dead followers were 
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The ceremony begins with the so-called “henda-sanuyama” (evening-appear¬ 
ance), a dance executed by three or four persons who are supposed to represent 
the yakku at their evening-dance or their assembly. 

uiey wear short skirts, generally a red one and several white ones, on top of 
each other, and a short jacket decorated with pearls. Their waist is tightly bound 
with a white cloth. On their heads, they wear a kind of a crown, likewise trimmed 



Fig. 4. Bamboo whistle (23 an loog, 1.3 cm in diameter). 


with pearls. During their dance, they carry tufts of leaves (samara) * in their 
hands, which they substitute later on by burning torches soaked with oil. The 
dancing grows wilder and more furious, accompanied by the rolling of the drums, 
and by the throwing up and catching again of the torches. The torches are also 
flung to and fro among the dancers. Soon, the dance takes the form of wild 
leaps, and shakes, tvirns, and whirls of the head, the arms, the hands, and, finally, 
of the whole body. Now and then, one or the other of them will throw himself 
to the ground, only to jump up immediately, and other similar acrobatic feats 

restored to life. Since that time, the devil<h*fmers use a small whistle of bamboo (vasdanda) to 
attract the yakku and the prfteo which, however, must first be perfumed with dummala and con¬ 
secrated by the following mantra: 


*‘0m oamd! Mangaii-svimi 

Om, glory to Buddha! 
navasiyasetfvak Mangari-sfolva 

970 attendaxKe (army) 

of Mangari-deviyo 

kida ran-bata paru 

taken gold-coloured reed made 

Mangarl-sMva negita sitin 


vahlns? 

reverend 

do'asindaka 


kokhandalu, 

whistle 

anubhiven. 


followers of Mangari rose waited mighty 


MIya-rata vedita miakila 

come died 

ran-mlmi mara, ugurudanda 

gold-coloured killed wind-pipe 
buffalo 

tenedi navasiyasetprak 

thereupon 970 

adatmage batagaha nada 

from to-day bamboo whistle voice 


asa maiu sitin yakun-yakaniyang 

listen near wait male and female yakku 

maandagpu tpicdi disti-disd, 

when 1 call them thereupon appears appears 


bata-ira 
sunset (West) 
igila-igila 
quickly quickly 


paenaturu 

as long as the sun shines 
comes comes 4$vaha* ”. 
vara-vara. 


* Samara is the Sinhalese name for the yak, the wild grundng-ox of Tibet (Sarukrit: chamara). 
In former times, they used real yak-tails (samara-valga) for such ritual dances, both in Lanka and 
in neighbouring India. Here and there, one may still find such yak-tails with wooden handles, 
still kept as ritual objects or even more as curiosities in the d^vilaya and Buddhist temples. The 
expression samara has, however, in the course of time been transferred to tbe tufts of leaves or 
to the bufsches of young split coconut-leaves which have been substituted for the yak-tails. Young 
areca-bloasoms are also used for the same purpose. It is said that only in the santiya-ceremony are 
samara-valga still occasiorully used (see p. 120). 

There are individual and group dances, but always in a very definite style and according to a 
fixed rhythm. The dance coruists of a series of traditional movements (vinam) of the arms, the 
legs, and the body, performed with great exactness. Tbe beat (tila) of the drum accompaniment 
also follows precise rules. • 
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follow each other with great rapidity. Meanwhile, a long dialogue starts between 
the yakka-actor and one of the drummers which goes something like the fol* 
lowing: 1 • 

Yakka: “What is going on here? What does this noise mean, gurunansc?" 

Drummer: “Somebody has fallen ill.” 

Yakka: “What are you going to do about it?” 

Drummer; “We will give him a medicine.” 

Yakka: “That will not be of any use! There is no point in it! Give me twelve 

presents and I will cure him. But I must have my reward”. 

The dance is continued for two to three hours 
in the most diverse variations and then suddenly 
stops. Before the end, one of the yakka-actors 
appears with a rice-pounder (mdlgaha) in his 
hand. He first dances for a while, then, still 
dancing, he approaches the patient and places the 
stick at the latter’s feet. Thereupon, another 
dancer comes with a red coconut (t?mili), like¬ 
wise dancing, and in the same way puts the coco¬ 
nut at the patient’s feet. Then a third, a fourth, 
and a fifth one come with a leaf of the devi- 
kaduru-tree (Tabernoe montana dichotoma), a 
leaf of the telambu-trec (Sterculia foetida), as 
well as the stalk of a creeping plant hirasa (Vitis 
quadrangularis). All these things are put at the 
patient’s feet and remain there the whole night 
until the ceremony is over ’<*. 

A short pause is made while the yakka-dancers 
take off their costumes. Then, the two offerings 
on the chairs, the Saniya-yakka-pidenna and the 
Kalu-yakka-pidenna, are taken to the kuduva. 

Soon after, another offering is brought which is 
intended for the Hiri-yakka. 'The edura now 
seizes a mat, kept ready for the purpose, dances 
with it for a while, passes it through the fumes 
of a brazier, and utters a mantra. After that, he 
spreads the mat in front of the patient, dancing the while on it and continuing 
his reciting. Finally he lies down on it. More mantra are uttered, and a censer 
is carried round the cdura lying on the mat. The patient is given a clean white 

^ Each of the performioR yakku usually carries on such a discourse with odc of the drummers, 
recalling to the listeners all kinds of episodes from the legends. The yakka-actor ustially addresses 
the drummer as “gurunins^", ix. venerable master. 

3 This is the customary procedure in all ceremonies. The various obiects have a purely sym> 
bolicaJ meaning, that of a barrier erected between the patient and the yakku. 
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cloth in which he ties a copper coin in one of the comers as an offering 
(pandiira). The edura is then covered lengthwise with tlie doth, leaving only 
his, head bare. A raw- egg and a ring are taken out of a coconut shell and the 
egg placed in the ring. A smaEl mat is laid over the stomach of the edura who is 
still lying on the floor. The coconut shell with tlie egg is then placed on the mat 
and tlie egg healed from below' w'lth a small torch until it becomes hard. At the 
same time, the top of the egg is crashed and some rice and minced yellow-root 
stuffed into it. When the egg is hard, it is squashed and put into die offering- 
basket for the Hiri-yakka. In tlie meantime, another edum continues uninter¬ 
ruptedly the recitaJ of mantra, plays the little bamboo whisde, and summons die 
yakka, the whole time dancing round the ednra on the floor. The latter likewise 
Carries on pronouncing mantra to make tlie Hiri-yakka come. After a while, a 
dancer enters who represents the yakka. With a torch in his hand, he dances round 
the ^ura who is still lying on the floor, first slosvly, then quicker and quicker, 
until he receives after a while the offering prepared for him and carries it to the 
kuduva I. Soon after, another gift is brought, a woven-plate with rice, ingredients, 
flow'ers, etc., for tlie Maha-sohona -. Again the edura utters a mantra, perfumes 
the offering witli powdered resin, sounds his whistle, and summons tlie Maha- 
sohona, "&>mc! Look, here is the offering w'e have prepared for you!'' 

After a while, Malia-sohona condescends to ap^rear. The drums are rolled anew 
in the quickest tempo, as always happens when a yakka-actor appears. Like all 
yakku, he comes out of the sannIya-vTdiya, dances at first around die stand, dien 
in wild jumps and turns over the scene. Hereupon, he begins to turn, shake, and 
roll his head, his arms, and his whole body, in ever quickening speed, so that the 
spectators are hardly able to follow his movements. Finally, he spins like a top over 
the whole arena and begins again to leap and jump. He then squats dow'n before 
the drummer who asks from where he comes. A long dialogue takes place between 
the tw'o of them, ending in the yakka's receiving his offering, the Maha-sohona- 
pidenna, which he likewise carries to the kuduva. 

Sometimes the offerings for the Hiri-yakka and Maha-sohona are presented 
together. Where Maha-sohona is, diere is Hiri-yakka also, and they are generally 
mentioned together. The gifts for both of them must be ptepred on the very body 
of the edura, lying on liis mat, the offering for Hiri-yakka always tn a hen's-egg, 
that for the Maha-sohona, however, in a human skull, w'hich has bc^n obtained 
from a grave-yard (PL XXVI, fig^ 42). The offering consists of some red (blood- 
coloured) rice with trimmings, but b not complete without a few drops of blood 
from the sacrificed cock. For that purpose, a piece of the comb is cut off. These 


^ Hiri.yaikJu d'm ntrt ilwiys appear. It drpcrvdi cnurely tm tlw drcumstunort. Only the fduri, 
of Counc, ii abto Do decide whetHw the patient had uiythiit^ UJ do ^ith this j'jkka Of Mt. 

* MaJia-SobDa.i, OH iht other hand, praatCi^tly ^ways appears. An offering must at aJI Ci-cnb 
t>c prcpired for him. Formerly, thii yakksi-acEDr used to appear in a wolfi mask, but to-day this 
Form U only seldom met with (Fii;. BA). 
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two yikku dcfnand blood and would refuse any other offering. Some blood 
smeared oq a leaf and the leaf placed by the rice in the slttili, and a similar blood¬ 
stained leaf stuffed into the egg for the Hiri-yakka are, however^ quite sufficient. 
The edura has to remain stretclicd out on the mat without moving, and continues 
reciting mantra, until the wdioJe ritual is finished. He is then carried off like a 
corpse, while the offerings are placed on the kuduva. He pretends to be dead in 
order to make Hiri-yakka and Maba-sohona come, for these tw'o yakku are always 
present w^hen somebody dies and they only ■wait till the corpse is carried to the 
cemeter)\ Thus, the two yakku are thought to be cheated. 

After the preparation of the offerings, both of them appear, perform their dances, 
and throw powdered resin about them which is set ablaae in the flames of the 
torches. Then, tliey receive their gifts, after the edura has been carried behind the 
bouse or into the bush, togetlier w ith the mat on w'hich he had been lying. The Hiri- 
yakka and the Malia-sohona are followed by the Airn^rn. An offering for him has 
likewise been prepared, a modest little gift, consisting in a simple rice-fan w'ith 
flowers, areta-blossoms, rice, and other ingredients, because the Aimana is little 
respected. He is, so to speak, a beggar among the yakku, and by his origin rather 
a common fellow'. His offering is first placed on a chair by the patient's side and 
the edura then dances for a while to and fro with a burning torch in his hand. He 
lures and calls die yakka with his whistle, pointing at the gift prepared for him, 
and the yakka does not hesitate long in appearing at the door of the sanniya-vidiya. 
His face is painted w'hite and is framed by a long w^hite beard and w^hiskers. On his 
head is a three-pointed cap, folded from a white clotli K Long fangs protrude 
from his upper jaw -. He is clad in a white loincloth and a white jacket, and 
when walking he Jeans on a short stick painted with rod and white rings (PI, IV, 
% <S). His eyes twinkle continually. He hobbles towards one of the drummers and 
as usual one of the long dialogues takes place betw^een themi 

"I am come from Kashirata", he tells the drummer,*' and am by profession a 
soothsayer. I w'ould like to return there, but 1 have no money. Neither have 1 
anything to eat,'* 

“We have prepared an offering for you" replies the drummer, “but first you 
must restore this woman to health." “This I will do'*, returns Aimana, beginning 
to improvise a dance with tlie torch in his hand. Soon aflerw'ards, he receives his 
gift which is carried to tlie kuduva like tlie other ones, and takes his leave. 

Two fresh offerings are now' brought forw'arid, destined for the Kalu-ki^rTi^ris 
and the who are now summoned, but only if the patient on whose 

behalf the ceremony is perfonned is a w'oman. Tliese two yakku afflict only w'omen 
and girls, while leaving men and boys unmolested. If, how'ever, the patient is a 
man, the dance with tlie double-torch which we are going to describe, is performed 

' The ihret tips of the ca|3 *re supposed to IndicBtc Aimam'j thtec yakkiniyo; the tlcuvfi 
devoted to him likewise has thret sectians, 

1 These iccth art made from- S shell ind art icuerted between the upper lip imd front teeth. 
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by one, or even tu^o, other yakku, i,e, by the Hiri-yaJdca and the Maha-sohona, who, 
in this case, play the principal parts in the '^*mdha-iamayam(i\ 

This scene, which in a way is the climax of the ceremony and which is always 
performed at midnight, is generally called ‘^maha-jamay^is'. It is looked forward 
to with a certain excitement, for these yakku (sometimes it is only acted by one) 
dance not only wdth torches In their hands, but also hold dooble-tordies, burning 
at die two ends, in their mouth betw^een their teeth- for that reason they are also 
simply called ‘'Jipaid-vjiakku" or ‘'deJkat}a-v/lakku\ "those with the double- 
torches'^ (see PL VI, fig. 10 and Pi. VII, fig. 11). Their appearance and their 
dance require exact preparations and their frenzy surpasses all else. This dance is 
continued till the yakka-actor who r^uite often sooner or later works himself up 
into a state of extreme ecstasy, breaks down completely exhausted and unconscious. 
The preparations consist, principally, in the yakka-actor thrusting his face for some 
time in the fums of the incense. Pow^dered resin is thrown into the brazier, and 
the performer inhales the sw-eetish smoke in deep draughts (see PL V, fig^ S and 
9). Soon^ his whole being is markedly changed. His eyes become glazed, his Limbs 
begin to shake, his feet stamp the floor incessantly, and he cannot keep still for a 
single moment. Even at the beginning of the dance, it is evident that he his reached 
a stale not very far from being in a complete trance, and this very condition enables 
him to continue the "devil's dance" which then follows, for fifteen minutes, half 
an hour, or even longer—a feat which he could hardly perform in his normal stale. 

We shall deal first, however, with the costume of these yakku-actors. It again 
consists of several very short skirts, wdiite and red, put on one over the other* with 
a short tight jacket and a while sash wound tightly round the waist. The face is 
partly painted black and the eyes are frequently outlined In white. On the head is 
a crown of young palm-leaves. Finally* mention must be made of a long tail, made 
of young split paJm-lcaves, hanging down the neck and fixed by a cloth wound 
round the head. At certain stages of the dance, the actor seizes the tall, half of it in 
each hand, and whirls round and round at a furious pace. The outfit is completed 
by ribbons about the calves w^hich have bells sewn on them. Tlie same kind of 
ribbons, incidentally, arc worn by the other yakka-actors. 

While the yakka has his face in the fumes of the incense, two of his assistants 
arc occupied in preparing the double-torch which is one arm's length long. It is a 
slick, about 40 cm long, wiappcd at both Its ends in oil-soaked rags. The other 
torches, used by the edura and his attendants* are made in the same w'ay The 
moment he lifts his face out of the Incense, the yakka-actor is given the burning 
torch so that he can take it between his teeth by the middle. iTic stick has pre¬ 
viously been decorated wdth two strips of palm-1 eaves, plaited in a worm-like 

^ Two tirah of torch we gejwral]? diningulilwdi firstly, the bifi torcho (pjod^^) which tfis 
daiKets, the yakIcu-artoR, And ilio the exorrisc use when performing their ritual), and HCDacUy, 
small thin torcha which arc tied to the (Huva, inler^^ for the yiktu and the prftCO, 

and which Ate An indispcosable port of the offering. 
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Fiji. tl3. T>W iliirin>: Iht pirfiirm-irviE- nt U sanjliyj-yjkumj ! ll»c liCttifs n^illl Jiiublc-lortlics 

in llltir nuiurhs and tunbes in their hands (fljlsbli|thC picture)* 
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Fi^. LI. ptcturr). 


Fj^ 12. Dnincc of c]it JtloF whn rcprcscnl* fhc yatLi, with his torches, 4uring the 
ptjforrtUnL't of ‘Tnjhii'Sjnn.iipind”. 
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pattern, and with a hihiscus blossom. When the dancer holds the stick in his mouth, 
these decorations give the impression of two formidable rows of teeth and a red 
tongue protruding from the mouth (see text fig, 6), As soon as the dancer begjns 
to inhale the fumes^ the drummers start beating their drums in a quite definite 
rhythm and the yakka-actor begins to stamp his feet^ unable^ as we have seen^ to 
keep quiet even for a moment. Hardly has he seized the torch with bis tceth^ when 
the dance begins. At first, the dancers move around with stamping steps, then they 
stop, facing each other. Each of them selios part of the tail hanging down from 
his head, half of it in each hand, and begins to swing it with a rotatory motion. After 
a while, the head commences rotating likewise, and finally the w^hole upper part 
of the body joins in the movements. Ultimately, the arms, head, and body w^hitl 
round with unbelievable rapidity, so that it is not possible to follow' them, and 
nothing can be distinguished except two glaring circles of fire from the burning 
double-torches. The spinning-round is continued until complete exhaustion; but 
throughout two assistants stand at the side of each “dancer” w'ho hold him if he 



Fi£. 6. ^toutl1■nusk of pd.lm-EHf strips (about [iaitura.1 


threatens to fall dowm and who lake care that the torches do not bum his face. In an 
emergency* they' sprinkle his chest and face wdth water to cool him, so that, soon 
refreshed by a short rest during which he leans against the vJdiya, he can resume 
his "dance"* Frequently, the tw'o dancers take turns. While one of them is 
"dancing”, the other rests till it is his turn again, and So they continue until both 
of them break dow'n. Not infrequently one or both of them collapse unconscious, 
so that the dance reaches its end suddenly. "He is now possessed by the yakka” is 
the general belief which, of course, considerably raises the dancer's esteem among 
the spectators. But this does not alw'ays happen, and it seems that not every "dancer” 
know'S how' to achie^'e this state of utmost ecstasy; apparently, this can be accom¬ 
plished only after long years of exercise. HoniVever, they are alw'ays In a state of 
rigor and insensibility, and they' do not feel any pain when the torches burn their 
skin. They' do not recover until some time after, and then only to resume their roles 
at once. 

If the patient Is a woman or a girl, a procession now follows around the kumara- 
vTdiya, led by tlie edura- First, the patient walks under a canopy consisting o^f a 
white cloth, the four comers of w'hidi are held by four of the attending people* In 
his hands, he carries the offering prepared for the Kaiu-kumlra, a round earthen 
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vessel with decorations on tlie inside, filled with tlie gifts: fice with other in- 
grcdients, flowers, betehleives. Moreover, twelve small lighted torches are placed 
in it and round tlie edge palmdeavcs which are cut in a peculiar way. The whole 
has* the aspect of a crown. Its form is traditional for the tatuva for a Kumara, i.e. a 
prince. They walk round the vidiya once or twice, accompnied throughout by the 
edura's recitations. The tatuva is then placed on the join of the vidiya, whereupon 
the edura severs the "ep-nula'", tire string with the seven knots %vhich the ptient 
wears around his neck, and puts it into the offering'bowd. If the patient is w'caring 
a second epa-nuJa round his waist, it is also cut but instead of being added to the 
offerings in tlie vidiya it is kept apart. The cock, too, is now- brought to the vidiya 
and put beside it on the ground; afterwards, it Is fetched again to be offered to 
the other yakkn. 

Next, the patient's head is sprinkled w'itli yellow^-rcxsl w'atcr by means of an 
areca-flower, to tlie accompaniment of mantra, and some water is poured into his 
hands to wet his forehead; he then returns to his seat, or chair, or mat. So far, w'e 
have given the description of the ceremony connected with the Kalu-kumara and 
the Vita-kumara, executed on behalf of a female patient. 

Anotlier short pusc follows. Meanwdiile, it is between half past tw'o and three 
o'clock, and the hour has arrived to summon a number of otlier yakku, in prticular, 
the entire group of the eighteen sanniya-yakku, so tiiat each of them can receive his 
gift and promise to do his best to make the patient better again. Ttiree yakku' 
princes (kurnira) appear first, clad w'ith the most precious costumes w^hich show' 
clearly their royal parentage. They begin dancing individually, at a suitable tempo 
and w'ith a certain dignity, relating at die same time the legend of their origin. 
Then several other dancers enter, emerging one after the otlier from the sanniya^ 
vidiya; each of them dances a few' rounds w'ltli some object in his hands and is 
then relieved by die next one. They have tlieir faces painted black, wear clothes of 
leaves about their loins, but are without mask-s. The first carries a coal^pan (angum 
= coals) and continually throws some pwdered resin (dummala) on the glow'ing 
coals, die second has a torch in his hands* the diird a little vessel with yellow'foot 
water fkaha-diyara), die fourth a small pot w'ith coconut-blossoms (pol-md), the 
fifth dances W'ith a piece of cloth ($alu), the sixth with a red coloured coconut 
(ttmili)* the seventh wdth a box of betel (daJumura), the eighdi w'ith a stick 
(muguru). TJiey often call attention to themselves by a peculiar costume, by funny 
gestures, or by some other special characteristic, nor do they lack a certain humour. 
One will appear with his trousers bulging shaplessfy and behaving like a circus 
clow'n, another one will amuse die spectators with his Caustic jokes, a third one will 
chuckle continually to himself. These yakku* wnth their black paint, their more or 
less old apparance, and their funny behaviour, are the forerunners of the sanniya- 
yakku who have still to appar and w'liose belongings they carry'. They play the 
parts of servants, and each of them holds some kind of object; a censer, a coconut, a 
betel-box. a pot of yellow'-root water, etc. They' represent no particular individuals 
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and hence bear no names. The group as a whole symbolizes the yakku-amny of 
Vesajnunu-rajjuruvo, ready to receive and execute his orders. This scene is called 
simply “pela'paliy^'\ wbich may best be translated by "dance-suite" or "^musical 
show" fpcia = one after another, paliya = dance of the yakku’-actors). In reaJit)', 
it is only interposed for diversion and has no deeper meaning. 

This pela-paliya is then followed by the group of eighteen sanniya-yakku, the 
chieftains of the yakku-army; each of them spreads a certain disease, ailment, Of 
infirmity among mankind. Before them, however, appear t^'o otJier yakku who 
always preceded in order to prepare tlie way. Tlie first of them is the AinFU-yakka, 
who wears a red and black mask without jaws and a loincloth of gurulla-leaves, as 
worn by most yakka-actors. The other one is KdiOfidi-ianmya, whose mask is 
nothing but a huge pair of jaws carved out of w'ood and tied to his head. His task 
is tliat of dividing the sacrificed cock among tl’ie sannlya-yakku wbo now follow. 
This yakfca is, as a consequence, also called Kukuru-sanniya (cock-siimiya). Im¬ 
mediately on entering the dancing-stage, he throws himself oti the cock lying on 
the floor, tears it apart, and begins seemingly to bite tlirough its throat and suck 
its blood. 

As mentioned above, not all of the eighteen sanniya-yakku arc usually shown, 
owing to lack of time and because Kola-sanniya, tlieir leader, must always make 
his appearance before sun-rise. It depends in each individual case upon tlie circum¬ 
stances, but mainly on tlie time at their disposal, how many of these sanniya-yatku 
are acted. At all events, the most popular and best-known of them, namely: the 
Maru-sanniya, the Amuku-sannxya, die Kana-sanniya, the Golu-sanniya, and above 
all die Kola-sanniya, must ne%'er be omitted. The last-named, of course, is attributed 
the main role as tlie leader and commander. For diis reason, w'e shall describe only 
a few of the favourite yakku and dielr roles in the sanniya-yakuma. Like the other 
yakku-actors, these sanniya-yakku usually enter the dancing-place from die sanniya- 
vldlj-a. With few exceptions, the}^ ah wc-ar tlie same kind of costume: the lotn-clotln 
of gu ml la-branches i, a black fur throw'n about the body, and ribbons w^ith bells 
sew'ii on about the calves. Only the masks distingrtish the different yakku It is 
completed by a black wdg and a black beard. The entire behaviour of die eighteen 
yakku is also quite different from tliat of diose already described. Wherc'as the 
latter excel diiefly by their phantasttc dances and their acrobatic tricks, die main 

' L«J jiambticcina, 

* The masks are wElcd ieij-msiia or (Suifskrit; fffj i.c. ‘'false fare". They 

are made by the maak-carver, the who very ofttn is also an Tdurj. Vesomunu^ 

rajjunivo is said to have bren ihc firsE mosik-carver, hence his name. The most common matcnal 
for making masks is the wood of the i,* */ifrii.tfce, an Apocynareae, the fruit of whifh ii Very 
poisonous. Frrtold also inentions ironwood (htesua ferrea), the wood of IcAS’paha (ArtocarpuSi 
intejfrifolUK anni that of the margoM-tree (AzadirBfhta iirdiu). CaEUway's *'Vakkun Nattwiawa" 
^ives isandalwood (Jundup or sandun) » anotticr materiai used. There is nO riuifll roildiHl^d 
with tt*c iTukins ti the EuasliS., nor are there any special prepanEiorts, Three or four quite 
different kinds of masks are distinguished, at^coidinj; to their use. Grunfetd in his study “Sioj^ha- 
Iciisehe ttaiiken" and Pcitoid in* "The Ceremonial Dances of the Sinj^halcse" give a detailed 
descripcioo of the various madis. 
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point in the performance of the sannij^a-yakku is the Jong dialogues with the dnini' 
merSi the "gurunanse"; these conversations always have a satirical'humoruoS con¬ 
tent^ and this part of the sannlya-yakuirta enjoys great popularity with the spectators. 
Moreover, these discussions always refer to particular episodes in the legends so 
that the whole bears the character of a theatrical performance put on for general 
amusement, rather than that of a serious ritual ceremony* Most of these yakku act 
as if they themselves were afflicted with the disease or the Infirmity with w'hlch 
they strike people, and many of them are reflected in the form of their masks. One 
of them will complain of headaches* another of vomitings and excessive diarrhoea, 
the Kana-sanniya appears as a blind man, and the Golu-sanniya as dumb; Jflaru- 
sanniya acts a lunatic. As Can be seen, each one of them represents in an obvious, 
frequently ev^en riotous, manner the illness of w'hich he is knowm to be the cause. 
We shall now see how diese scenes are performed: 

The Kora-jatmiya. He wears a red and black mask, black wdg and beard* the 
usual loin-cloth of leaves* and a black fur thrown about the upper part of his body. 
He carries a stick tipped with a tuft of gunilla-leaves in each hand. Shaking with 
laughter* he enters the place witli his back tow^ards die spectators, and then sud* 
denly turns round* 

"Is there anything to eat, gumnanse?"* he asks one of the drummers wdth a 
smile, "I have come to see w-hether you have any food for me. 1 am the eldest of 
my seventeen brothers," he continues* sitting down on the floor at die side of the 
drummer still grinning. Then he tells from w^here he has come and what has 
happened to him. After a while* he gets up again and asks the patient for his 
offering: tw-o bags of gu rut la-leaves with some rice, red flow'crs, and a small oil- 
soaked wdek, which b lit w^hen handed over* This is the customary offering for 
each of these eighteen yakku* and Is alw^ays presented personally by the patient.' 
As soon as the yakka receives the bags, he passes them for a moment through the 
fumes of the brawler at hand, w^hich is revived by some dummala throwu into it to 
stimulate the smoke. Solemnly promising recovery and health to the patient he 
utters the folfowling mantra: 

^*Om namah* shivaya namahl mayam 

mental disorders 

dahata* jura dahata upan Kora-sannlya 

18 fevers IS bom 

dosa ekvenuva, dekvenuva tunvenuva, 
illcvesses for the list time for [be 7iid time for the 3rd time 

anubhava nivarangana tindu*" 

j;EDriou£ hindrance end 

which may be freely translated: 

^ According: to the mlei, a ipedal offeno^ ought to be prepared for each of the eightoco 
unmira-yiiklcu. However, this is general] ^ not done. A detailed report about ihc composition of 
this offering w to be found in Gryowedel. Int. Arrh. Ethn. "frl. p. 77, to that [ thialC oot go 
into it further here. 


dahata, valipu 

18 coavolslon (iL$eftSei 

devatavageng* paminitja 

god-like. Caused by him 

d^iyana, buddhunga* 

by the deities by Buddbi 
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“Om, honouf to Buddha, honour to Shiva, the eighteen mental disordets, the 
eighteen convulsion diseases, the eighteen fevers, caused by the goddikc Kora- 
sanniya, the diseases produced for the first, the second, the third time, may they 
be put to an end by the help of the deities and of glorious Buddha." * 

Immediately afterwards, he goes back to the saimiya'vldiya, where he came 
from, singing: "dehena, dehena'' i. 

The V He w'ears a Costume similar to that of the preceding yakka, 
but his mask is a littJe different and he carries a bow and arrows in his hands. This 
yakka, like the vedda of the primaeval forests, always has his weapon with him 
(hence his name) so that he can shoot all that crosses his path. So he throw^s him¬ 
self at once upon the sacrificial cock to pierce it w'ith his arrow. Then he sits down 
near the drummer and tells him hi$ adventures* 

The Maru-sunmya. He is the most dreaded of the w^hole group, and must never 
be neglected. He is the yakka of madness, and behaves accordingly like a madman 
in the w'orst state of frenzy. From far away, he announces his approach by loud 
roarings, shakes the pillars of the vidiya and climbs from behind on to the cross- 
beam of the door, where he remains sitting. He has a little bow^ in his hand with 
the arrow ready in position, which at the same time represents a triple-torch (dunu 
pandama = bow-torch). He wears the same costume as the preceding yakku, but 
has no mask, only a black dishevelled wig and beard (PI. XIV, fig, 21). To make 
up for lack of a mask, he has his face entirely blackened and displays an imitation 
set of teeth, made of motlier-of-pearl, which stick out behveen his upper front- 
teeth and his lips. From time to time, he lets out a terrific roar, takes a sudden leap 
dow^n from his seat, and runs rigl^t and left across the place, as if in a state of 
extreme frenzy* At the same time, he continually throws pow'deted resin all round, 
igniting it at once with his torch, so that red flames shoot up from all sides and the 
w^hole place seems wrapped in fire. At length, he seems to come to, takes a seat 
near the dmmmer. and enters into a long amusing conversation, have come from 
Colombo", he says, "J even went first class. When 1 wanted to buy my ticket and 
thrust my head through the off ice-window', the booking-clerk threatened to throw 
me out, I did not need a ticket, he said to me. The first class would be right at the 
head of the train* immediately behind the locomotive. When the train arrived, J 
entered the car just behind the locomotive but it was full of coal. I was made quite 
black all over* When w'e stopped at a big station, t went to the *'rest-house” where 
some Europeans were having their dinner, I hid under the table and collected the 
waste. It was a fine meal* And now' I want something from you, for 1 am hungry 
again.*' With these words he gets up, receives the tw'O Icaf^bags, holds them over 
the brazier, utters a mantia, and retires to the vidiya. 

1 "Ddbcna" \i 1 nugir word or ddmnation Sung or uUcwd. by all (lie yaJdru taking fart; it 
nAiurrs the patient after he haj presented the yakk^ with hJs ^ft, of hu tetoi'ery. As a token of 
this, the yakkii posm (he igalu over the head or wen has whole body. Then, all ifar by¬ 

standers join in the escUmation io order, la it were, to Confirm it. In 1 similar way, people sing 
MI (he piofiTK kolain daj3£es "arA, uu, ana-a"'* 
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The Amuka-sanaiya. He Locks frightful^ wciifs a blajCk mask with a movable 
jaw, a wig^ a l>eard, a fur^wiap^ and a JoiDclotb of leaves. He gtoans and laments, 
complains of stomach-aches and of continuaJLj^ having to vomit, and that he suffers 
from diarrhoea. He carries a stick with a tuft of gurulla-leaves. Groaning, he sits 
down by the drummer, and immediately vomits on to a banana-leaf w^hich is kept 
ready for the purpose (PL X, fig, 15, and PI, XII, fig, 19)^ He asserts tliat he is ill 
beyond hope, and that he consulted a doctor who gave him two bottles of medicine. 
He has drunk them through his nostrils and has applied enemas to himself with a 
syringe. He then stirs the filth which he has Just vomited, with his fingers, 'That 
is fine food", he says, addressing the gurun^se and offering it to him. One might 
ei-^en prepare a "dane’' (a meal distributed to the bhikshu of a monastery^) from it, 
he says, handing the leaf with its vomited contents to the gunm^se. He then 
vomits again and asks for a chamber-pot as he is no longer able to hold out. After 
a while, he gets up, asks for his offering, and goes aw'ay. 

The Karia-santityd^ He wears a yello^v painted mask with hollow^ ey«s, to suggest 
blindness. In one of his hands he carries a stick with a tuft of leaves, w'hile he 
weaves the other one around pretending to be annoyed by flies. He then blows his 
nose w'ith his fingers and wipes them off on one of the nearest spectators. There¬ 
upon, he sits dow'n by the drummer's feet (PL XI, fig. 18). 'T have contracted 
many debts”, he says, "1 bought myself a piece of land/' With these w'ords, he 
produces a strip of a palm-leaf which he pretends is the proof of his debts, and 
shows it to the gurunanse, "This place is no good”, he continues, "and I suppose 
you have nothing to eat here?” "If you cure our patient”, answ'ers the gurunanse, 
"we shall give you food. ' “1 w^ill do that”, replies the yakka, w'ho gels up and 
receives his gift* the tw'O bags of leaves. 

The Gi^lu-sanniya. He w'ears a simple brown mask and runs around as if in a 
frenzy. Somebody pulls at his clothes, and he draws a knife from his belt and 
rushes upon the offender. "When L get him, I am going to kill himf", he shouts. 
He then dances a while with his knife drawn and demands money for his dance 
from the gurunanse. He is promised a gift if he heals the patient. He promises to 
do so and is handed his tw'o bag of leaves. 

The Demda-samiryd, He wheats a small brown mask, a white shawl round his 
head, and a white cloth wound crossw-ise about the upper part of his body. He 
speaks only Tamil. "I hav-e come from Gjiombo”, he says, "where I ow-n a house. 
1 am now' going to Ratnapura on business." He pretends to have lent somebody 
money and that lie must sc'c that he gets it back. He then pantomimes how the 
Tamil washes himself* how' he cleans his teeth with his fingers, and how he per¬ 
forms his prayers. Thereupon^ he dances a little, asks for his offering, the two bags 
of leaves, and promises to cure the patient. 

“The Diva-ianniya. He w'ears a small white mask, skilfully carved, with a hisd- 
piece the shape of a crown. His clothes too, arc peculiar. On his shoulders he 
carries a stick with two tufts of guru I la-leaves hangiifg down. With nimble steps. 
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he trips across the place. He assures those present that be is able to cure certain 
epidemics^ such as cholera, small pox, etc. His house is a temipic (kovil), he says, 
and he is a friend of Patmi'devi and of Dcvol-d^iyo, and is expected to be present 
at die gam-madua, the d^’Oi-madua, and the pan-tnadua rites (cf. pp. 151, ll6, 
165 ). As he is alivaj'S the last yakka to appear before the Kola'sajiniya, he receives 
all the bags which arc left. 

The KSid-MriTi/yii. He is, as was explained, the leader and the greatest and most 
important of die whole group of the seventeen or eighteen sanniya-yakku, and 
hence always makes his appearance last, in order to receive the lion's share of the 
offerings. According to tradition, however, he is allowed to do so only directly 
before sun-rise. The performance of a sannip-yakuma is therefore arranged, as 
far as possible, so that he enters immediately before the sun rises. After the show 
of dances and pantomimes, the ceremony then terminates with the presentation 
of this offerings. 

This yakka’actor wears a crown of palm-leaves, and round his waist, a square 
frame of banana-stems, supplied with four triangular vessels to take all die offer' 
ings intended for him (text fig. 7). 

His face is covered by a mask quite different from 
the other Ones, which extends above into two 
cobras i. The Kola^sanniya, like the Kalu-kumara, 
thrusts his face into the incense for a considerable 
time before his appearance, in order to be prepared 
for the dance. Two boys then place themselves before 
the patient, each of them provided with a rice-pounder 
(molgaba), which they hold crosswise in front of 
them (PI. XVI, fig. 25) to suggest a fence or barrier 
which is to separate Kola^sanniya from the sick 
person. This is the fence (kadahata) which, accord¬ 
ing to legend (sec p. 45), Gautama Buddha had erected to keep the sanniya- 
yakku off people, after ihej' had been expelled bej'Ond the Skavala-gala. 

Now enters Kdla-sanniya, dancing ecstatically to the music of the drums. He 
turns and twists, dancing hither and thither, and his movements grow' visibly more 
grotesque. He then tries to break through the railing which separates liim from 



^ Ttwre ii a kind of ftvast, tiaJf lift-sizr antd fultjr smlp^ujvdn whidi rtprcstiits Mjiha.. 

KQk-sannira holding oQr ar two of his victims in his hunds and aixonipanicd ^ hU ctjEhtcen 
attendants in the foim of eighteen SJTutler fatce'nujEe^f, symmetrically arcartf^ on both Jid« of 
their leader. Such masks are nowadays to br seen only in museums (fig. S4. SSh Tl>c last 
specimen probabEy disappeared from Ceylon 3 lopg time ago and even the pdum hardly knou'i 
anything; about them, it canuot be decided with certainly vheiber these hu^ and heavy thin^ 
were really worn as maslcs or whciher they were merely exhibited at the perfoimioce of a. saiuuya- 
yakuma. Aecoidin^ to Pertold. they may well orijiptially have been used as masks by adjusting 
the lower Central mask (the one lepresentlng the Kala-unniya ]i in front of the face but Jlaier 
on die sculpture may have served simply as an exhibiL 
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the patient. He tries to step over it, but the two guards keep him back. He there* 
upon attempts to force his way, but does not succeed that w'ay either^ For his 
third attempt, he has recourse to a ruse. He offers the two sentineU a banana and 
a rice-cake as a bribe, but even tliat is of no avail (PI. XV, fig, 23^) ► Finally, he 
tries another trick. He says to the guards, "Buddha has granted me permission to 
come and go where 1 please.'* But the guards shake their heads and refuse to 
believe him. They want to see a written order from Buddha. He should go to see 
Gautama Buddha, ask for a letter, and return with it. 

So, according to the legend, Kdla^sanniya went to Gautama Buddha, asked for 
the document, and returned with it to show to the guards. Exultantly, he displayed 
it to them, but he had not read it himself beforehand. Now, however, he began to 
read it to them, but the farther he read, the more disappointed he grew, "Kola- 
sanniya", said the writing on the palm-leaf, '"may descend to earth, but only to cure 
people and to receive the offering w'hich they have prepared for him. He must 
return before the sun rises/' Stuttering, he broke off reading these last words and 
burst into lamentations. 

The scene is acted in strict conformity with the Etadition i. K5Ja-sanniya un¬ 
folds a strip of paJm-leaf with writing on it and begins to read (Pi. XVI, fig. 24), 
Suddenly he stops and bursts inta tears, while the two guards rejoice at his obvious 
grief. Disappointed and dejected, he now turns to the patient and is given the 
offerings which had been intended for him, fruit, rice-cakes, rice and other ingre¬ 
dients, Some of these things are put into the four receptacles of his “belt", others in 
his crown of leaves, and the cock is thrown across his shoulders. 

Burdened with all these gifts, he now performs a last wild dance, throwing a 
great deal of powdered resb around him which takes fire with a great blaae (PL 
XVII, fig. 26). Wilder and wilder he dances around the kuduva, which is laden 
With ail the offerings and which in the meantime has been brought out of the 
vTdiya and put in the middle of the space. He flings powdered resin continually In 
its direction, as if he wants It to go up in the flames. Then all of a sudden he stops 
dancing. The ^ura carries the kuduva with all its offerings behind the house or 
into the bush and the Kbla-sanniya follows him. There, he takes off his crown and 
his “belt", as well as his other ornaments (the mask has been removed before), 
and deposits the whole outfit on the kuduva which is now left there for good and 
which will soon be taken possession of by the dogs and crows. With that, the cere¬ 
mony has come to its end. 

OFFERINGS PRESENTED BY PREGNANT WOMEN TO KALU-KUMARA 

As Kalu-kumira pursues mainly pregnant women* they are naturally on their 
guard against his attacks. For this purpose, they prepare an. offering for him which 


^ Accof'dlng to til It [laditicn, tbc K6ts.jACtniya ii iko called Kadifuta-yidcka- 
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must be m^de up of the foUowjog; a taw egg, a handful of unhusked rice, red 
flowers, some powdered rcsUi, a betel-leaf with a copper coin, and a piece of san-^ 
daJwood; all this is put into a new, simll, unused pot (mutiya), and covered by 



from a support (gofc-atu uriya) made of coconuHeaves* in the room where the 
pregnant woman sieeps and where she will be confined. Beforehand,^ however, a 
^'mll-bulat-putuva'' must be built. The pot with the offerings is placed on it, and 
the edura in charge of the performance begins to utter his incantations. DummaJa 
incense is burned, whiie tlie edura points to the offering in order to attract the 
yakka; it will not, however, be handed over before the child has been safely 
delivered. Sometimes, the edura goes furtiter and promises the yakka that he wrill 
hold a great ceremony {sanniya-yakuraa). The patient is then sprinkled with 
yelJow-root water and the vessel with the pidenna is hung over the bed of the 
pregnant woman. A small torch is also tied to it but is not lighted. 

Thus the whole ceremony forms a solemn promise with the purpose of gaining 
the yakka's favour and preventing male%'olent interference on his part. The ritual, 
performed after the diild's birth (provided the yakka has been promised one)! 
has, of course, nothing to do with illness or disorder. It is held, in a way, only out 
of gratitude that e\'crything has gone so well, and in compliance with the promise 
made. 


THE VANDA-BISAVUN HATDENA AND THE RATA-YAKUMA 

CEREMONY 

Among the assistants of the Kaiu-kumara are also seven yakklniyo whose origin 
is related in the following legend: 

A long time ago, a fire broke out of the Mahameru-parvataya, one of the Hima¬ 
laya mountains, and many yakku and a queen, named Ridi-bisava, w-ere brought 
forth with the fire. Together, tliey w^andeted about the Himalayas. One day, die 
queen met the god Maliabrahma w'ho happened to be staying on eartli at that time, 
Maliabrahma was pleased with the beautiful woman and intended to take her to 
wife. In the course of time, she gave birth to seven daughters. But then Mahabrah- 
ma forsook her and returned to the Brahraaloka. Left to her ow'n devices, Ridi- 
bisava joined the yakku again, and her daughters became servants of Vesamunn- 
rajjuruvo. They remained with him for several years, but resolved one day to ask 
him for an order (varama) and for the autliority to be able to pursue men like the 
other yakku and to afflict them with illness. Vesamunu-rajjuruvo granted their 
request willingly and conceded them a "varama"j they should associate themselves 
with Kalu-kumara and persecute women and girls. But their pow'er must be limited. 
The seven yakkiniyo, how^even paid no attention to this condition and began to 

WiM i 
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abuse their power ^ As a result, Vcsjimiiiiu-ra.jjurL!vo sent for tt^em one day and 
threis' them into his jail, the ghikct^, where he kept them for twelve years 
and where they suffered great hunger. Released from their confinement^ they were 
deprived of their '‘varama" and endured great want. They therefore resolved to 
apply to Dipankara^Buddha and ask for another -‘varama'' to be granted them. 

To attain their object* they employed a ruse. They decided to present Dipankara- 
Buddha with a gift. They made a garment out of cotton which they themselves had 
grown, spun, and woven into doth. With this garment, which they had made 
themselves, they appeared before Dipankara-Buddha and brought forv^^ard their 
petition. However, Buddha said, "Your intentions are villainous, I shall never give 
you the power of seeking peoples' lives. But to help you, I will permit you one 
thing: I will authorize you to make women barren so that thej' cannot give birth to 
children. But then you must wait till you are offered a present, which you shall 
accept and forthwith enable the women, whom you have rendered barren, to bear 
healthy children." The yakkiniyo promised to observe these conditions and were 
thus granted a new "varama" by Dipankara-buddha. Hereupon, they once more 
joined Kalu-kumara and continued to pursue women, depriving them of the ability 
of bringing children into the world. Hence, they are called *'Vmda-hhavun hM- 
dend\ "the seven queens who make women barren”, or 
i.e. "the seven nursi^''. 


THE RATA-YAKUMA-CEREiiONY 

Its course is similar to that of the sanniya^yakuma, but the yakka-actors do not 
wear masks. It is frequently combined with a kumara-pidenna and a bali-ceremony, 
in which Case a clay model of Kalu-kumara is made, for, as we have seen, the 
Vanda-bisavun are closely connected with Kalu^kumlra and belong, so to speak, to 
his attendants. 

On one side of the place where the "dances" of the ritual are performed, a 
partition, the \ corresponding to the sanniya-vJdiya, is erected. 

It has the shape of a square fence, constructed of banana-stems and palm-leaves 
open at one side, and covered with a roof of the same material. 

Along the inner walls of this enclosure, seven small offering-stands or tables 
(mesa) are symmetrically arranged, intended for the "Vanda-bisavun hatdena" 
(see text fig. S). On these mesa, flowers, betel-leaves, panicles of areca-palm 
blossoms, grains of rice, and some sandalwood are laid, and on each also a small 
clay oU-Lamp (metipana). Moreover, a vidiya of the usual shape is erected for 

^ Otheis, however, maintain ifwl the seven daughters ol Ridi-bls^va arc not true yikkiniyo. 
The rdura atwayj addresses them, like their mother, u “biiavun", i.c. qiicciu, or u ^'kiimlri'', 

princesses. Their ml tuotes are: Niidal-kuni^i, Soioa.L-kiiinxrt, Idamol.kumAfj, Pliamal-kumin, 
Sitpimal-kiiffllri, Vadamal-kumlri, Aod SiddamiMcmniii. Collectively, [hey are named the "Vanda- 
bilavun haedcni”, ijc. "ihc seven queens who nudte women bdrreA”. 

■ Rata = foreign country. ‘ 
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Kalu kumira. The folio wing offerings must be prepared; a tatuva for the Suniya- 
yakka, another one for tlie Kalu-yakka, a third one for the Hiri-yafcka, a fourth one 
for the Kaiu'kumata. a fifth one for the Aimana, then a preta^tatuva, and finally 
a so-calied '^naia-mala'tatHva” (nineTJowers tatuva), with nine sections, for Ridi' 
bisava, the sc^en Vanda-bisavun, and the Kalu- 


Fij? a 


kumara. A live cock must likewise be at hand as a 
common sacrifice for all the yakku and yakkiniyo. 

The ceremony i$ conducted by one or two cdura, 
assisted by three or more helpers^ who perform the 
dancing-prts, and by two or three drummers. 

The ceremony is opened by the "henda-pidenna'\ 
the evening-offcringt which is the first thing that has 
to be presented to alJ the yakku colJectively (yakku- 
samayangama). Then foUow^s the offering for the 
Kalu*yakka and the Suniya-yakka- The two offerings 
are placed before the patient, sitting on the porch 
of the house, and close by there is a mal-buJat'putuva with flowers, betel deaves^ 
and a small vessel of yellow-root water with a sprinkler. Accompanied by mantra 
and recitations, the offerings are presented, w^hile the edura dances to and fro with 
a torch and a fan in his hand. He wears ribbons decorated with bells about his 
calves and his dance b accompanied by the music of drums. 

Ultimately, one of the two tatuva is passed once or twice over the head of the 
patient, the edura promised him recovery from Jiis bad condition, and the two 
offerings are then put aside. Directly aflerw-ards* the Hiri-yakka-pidenna is brought. 
Reciting without interruption, the edura begins dancing; he holds a rolled-up mat 
in his hand, passes it several times through the smoke of the coal-pan, which has 
had some pow'dered resin throwm into it, spreads the mat on the floor, lies down on 
it, and covers himself wdlh a white cloth in one of the corners of w^hich the patient 
has tied a copper coin as a money-gift for the yakka (pandura). The egg is now 
prepared, as described above, as the mam part of the offering for the Hiri-yakki, 


and is then crushed and laid on the tatuva. 

This tatuva is then placed on tlie edura prostrate on his mat, while another edura 
with a tordi in his hand performs dances around the one lying on the floor; both 
of them utter mantra without stopping, summon the yakka, and alternately sound 
the bamboo whistle. Finally, also this tatuva is moved several times to and fro over 
the patient's head and put aside. 

In the meantime, two or three other persons prepare for the ensuing scene. They 


put on white loincloths and short white jackets similar to those worn by women, 
and wind, long white scarves tightly round their bodies. A red cloth covers their 
head, and a long tail of split palm-leaf strips hangs down their neck. These dancers 
represent the Rfdi'brsdtvt. One of them turns to one of the drummers and asks him 
what is going on here, and a long discussion thus arises centring round the patient. 
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At the same tune, die legend of Ridi bisava and her seven daughters is related and 
acted and danced in pantomime. Quicker and quicker the rolling of the drums 
scundSi announcing the beginning of the dance, ^'hile the edura incessandy blows 
his* whisde. Powdered resin is thrown into the coal^pan to perfume the lata'yakuma’ 
vidiya. Everything is wrapped in biting, sweetish fumes. The reciting of the man¬ 
tra, the blowing of the little bamboo flute, and the perfuming with Incense of the 
vidiya are to make the Ridi-bisava descend. Soon afterwards the dance starts, 

That there are three dancers, is of no importance; there could just as well be 
tw'o or even only one. It is the usual yakka-dance, consisting of wild leaps, turns of 
the head which gradually spread over the whole upper part of the body, and simul¬ 
taneous whirling of the fancy hair-tail with both hands. Or he spins himself round 
like a top, until c^thausted and relieved by another dancer. Now and then, two or 
all three of the actors dance together or perform, to the rhjtlim of the drums and 
standing on one spot or kneelirig, all kinds of grotesque movements w hich require 
long years of practice. The most diverse dances follow' each other, lasting for about 
two hours. 

Then, one of the persons dances with a white cloth on his head, and assisted by 
one of the others, spreads it (uduviyana = to spread out) on the roof of the vidiya. 
It is perfumed with powdered resin, and a handful of resin is thrown three times 
into the vTdiya and set on fire with a burning torch, so that, for a moment, the 
whole vidiya appears envelopped in a blaze of flames. The dance of the three 
’^bisavun'" is continued with burning torches in the actors' hands and after a whDc 
a discussion is held between one of the dancers and a drummer about the white 
doth which has been spread out on the roof of the vidiya and perfumed. We hear 
that it is to represent nothing other than the Mahameru-parvataya w'lth the fire 
breaking out of it and the yakku and Rldi-bisava appearing in the flames. 

Numerous small torches are stuck into the front pact of the vidiya and the “nava- 
maJa-pideniia" is brought forth. First, the ^ura dances a little while with it, adds 
a vilakku, places it on a rice-pounder i in front of the patient, utters a mantra, and 
perfumes it with dummala. 

Now, one of the Vanda-bisavun appears and begins to perform a number of 
every day acts which raise general laughter and w'hlch do not Jack a sense of the 
comic. They are comprised under the name **doloha’p^la'^idiya", the twelve actions, 
A woven plate is brought with a number of articles used for the personal toilet and 
attractiveness, as well as imitation jew^elry made from palm-leaves and pieces of 
banana-stem. It is placed before the ‘white-dad Vanda-bisava, who w'ears a long tail 
of palm-leaves hanging dow'n from the back of her head. She now begins to make 
her toilet; she washes the long tresses hanging down her back, first w'ith lemon- 
water, then with ordinary' water, adds a second ‘"fake" braid of hair, plaits the tw'O 
of them, w'lnds them into a knot, sticks a long hair-pin into it, dons her necklace 

* An cnUnifr duLr, juch u a gRienlly used for puuing the CKfferirtgj on, would be too 

unelnn, for tbc Vajida-hLuvun are queem and nert yskJtiniyo in dw usiul mse. 
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and bracelets, powders her face* and exjunines herself in the mirror* While doing 
this* she chatters the whole time with one of the drummers, explaining to him ea^ 
one of her actions. She then sits down on a mat and mother person, likewise in 
while clothes, symbolizing Dipankara-Buddha, takes his seat oppsite her* Witliout 
moving or saying a word, he sits in the position of one meditating while the Vanda- 
bisava uses the articles placed before her for a number of other actions which ate 
fully understood by whoever knows the traditions. A little tree, made of palm* 
leaves, represents a cotton-shrub. The Vanda-bisava fetches some cotton, out of the 
artistic capsules which adorn the little tree, deans it w'ith cotton-cleaner, loosens it, 
spins a thread out of it with a spindle, and imitates the movements of weaving. She 
then hands her partner a white cloth representing the dress vrhich Vanda-bisavun 
presented Dipankara-Buddha and in return for which he granted tliem tlie 
'"varama'\ After that, the two of them retire and the edura begins reciting a long 
mantra, meanwhile perfuming the nava-mala-pidenna afresh. After a w^hile, Van¬ 
da-bisava re-appears, now^ dressed in a white cloth which also covers the head. She 
carries a doll in her arms and sits down on a stool which has been kept ready for 
her. A basin of w'atec is brought and she begins carefully bathing and washing the 
baby, deaning its ej'es and ears, anointing its little head with oil, just as is done 
wdth a new'-bom baby. She then offers it the breast, rocks him to sleep, and finally 
passes it to the patient who receives it like a real child. Vanda-bisava, on the otlier 
hand, is presented w'lth the gift prepared for her. 

In this way, tlie ceremony comes to its end, unless combiued with a KaJu-kumara- 
pidenna. As the interference of this yakka is generally taken into account, and he 
is, in this case, entitled to an offering, the combination must he regarded as being 
the rule. Frecjuently, a clay figure (ball) of this yakka is made as well, and a so- 
callcd ball-ceremony takes place, which will be described later on in a separate 
chapter. 


THE SUNIYAMA-(OR HUN1YAMA-) CEREMONY 


Beside the sanniya-yakuma, the suniyama is the most often celebrated of the 
more extensive ceremonies and, indeed, is often combined with the sanniya-yakuma 
and performed following it* In this case, both rituals are considerably abridged and 
it is arranged that both of tliem together do not last longer than sixteen hours (or 
forty-five Sinhalese hours). 

The suniyama, on its own, is always performed at night, beginning after dark¬ 
ness sets in and ending at day-break. However, combined with the sanniya-yakuma 
it is held in the small hours of the morning and forenoon, and so organized tliat 
it finishes at noon. 

Judging by the mctliods used and by the ritual, the suniyama has nothing in 
common with any of the othel- ceremonies. Its origin seems likewise to be entirely 
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differentf but diat in no way' excludes Lis bein^ joined on to the saimjya-yakuina or 
other ceremonies. 

While the sanniya-yakuma consists of theatrical representations of mythological 
traditions, the suniyairLa-ceremony is principally of magical significance and con¬ 
sists in a series of magic practices. 

It is without doubt South Indian in origin, and it is performed in quite a similar 
manner also by the medicine men of the Malabar Coast. 

THE FIRST OCCURRENCE OF AN ILLNESS CAUSED BV A KODIVINA 

Like the sanniya-yakuma and the other ceremonies, the stkniyama is also founded 
on a mylliologicd tradition,, i.e. on tlie legend of the first occurrence of an illness 
as a result of a kodivina (endiantment) exercised by Marea. The story has already 
been mentioned, at least pits of it, in a former chapter. Here it will be reproduced 
completely: 

In former ages (kalp), the world w'as repeatedly destroyed and each time 
rebuilt. The sun destroyed it seven times, by drying it up completely. The wind 
destroyed it three tlmes^ and once a deluge of rain. When the deluge broke oub the 
waters rose to Brahma's heaven (Brahmaloka). MaliabraJima dropped a lotus-seed 
into the water which sank until it reached the surface of the earth. There it 
germinated and produced a lotus-plant whose stalks soon reached the Brahmaloka 
and de\Tloped leaves and flowers on the surface of tlie w^ater. Tw^o Brahmans 
began to pick five f I owners for the five Buddhas. Shortly afterwards, the waters 
retreated and the tw^o Brahmans descended by one of the lotus-stalks to tlie earth. 
They found Uiomselves surrounded by complete darkness. At tliat time^ there did 
not yet exist sun, moon, or stars; there w^erc neither animals nor plants, and hence 
nothing to eat. There ivas nothing but mud* and tliat thej' ale. 

Then desire arose in them^ and one of them became a man and the other a 
W'oman. One day, tlie moon^ the sun, and the stars began to shine upon the earth, 
and then there appeared the nine planets and the twelve signs of the zodiac. Then 
the two pieoplc, man and woman, kne^v one anotlier, and procreated children who 
populated the earth. In the course of time, people began to observe the course of 
the stars, to cast horoscopes, and to devote themselves to soothsaying. 

When the number of people had become very great, they' resolved to elect one as 
their king. They assembled and chose a w'oman for their queen who should from 
then on reign over them. She w'as called Manipala-devinanse and afterwards 
married a man, named Mahasammata-rajjuruvo, who became king. But there w'cre 
still other men w'ho had desired Manipala-devinanse as their w'ife, among them 
Vasavana-Marea, tlie Lord of the hell J. To achieve his purpose, he thought of a 

^ ^{Srea or Mirajfa (ifso olkd MSruvn) if kneawn w the cousin and grral ddvcrjacy of Buddha, 
He represrats the principEc", appMirs ai loader of thr dtenons, and is looltod upon as liit 
personlficAtion of Death (rnira = dnth, dead, dying). hlSmva is tht BEu fonil of How¬ 

ever, MSruvj frequently understood jj not being identical with M^rri, and it 19 believed that 
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ruse. At that time a great war was being waged, in which the king also participated. 
Before leaving, he ordered his senants to look after the queen in his absence and 
prevent any stranger from entering the palace, Maiea w'aited until the king had 
taken tiie field with his army, and going round the palace several times, he at 
length discovered an unguarded door through which he could enter unhindered. 
Unnoticed, he approached the queen s room. He changed his voice and began to 
speak like tlie king to make her believe that her husband had returned. It was night 
and the queen was asleep. She awoke w'hen she heard Marea speaking and really 
thought the king had come back- She called her maid and told her to open the door, 
but the servant refused absolutely to carry out tire order. Marea, waiting at the 
closed door, heard the discussion and angrily resolved to try something else. He 
fetched water from the hell (akupena), and casting a spell on it, flung it at the 
palace. A viper fpolanga), eighteen feet long, appeared and forced its w^ay into the 
palace into the royal appartnient where it bit die queen's breast. Thereupon, her 
body grew^ ugly and became covered with abscesses. The servants ruslied up, but 
they' were too late. Experts and physicians w^cre consulted, but nobody could help. 
The whole household lamented in confusion. Soon afterwards, die king returned 
and was told what had happened. He resolved to apply to the gods, but they could 
not help either. They advised him to go to the ten learned men who were experien¬ 
ced in mantra K The king followed the suggestion, invited the ten learned men 
to his palace, and each one gave his opinion. 

The first Said, '^Marea has recited a mantra. ' The second said, “Yellow--root 
water ^kaha diyara) must be prepared to w^ash the queen. The diird said, 
must cast a spell on a t'vig of a rnauga-tree and pass it over tlie queen. The fourdi 
said, ^'Small lemons (dehi) must be fetdied and cut above the queen's head.^^ 
Tlie fifth said, *^A hat adiya-ttndua' (seven stcps-ceremony) must be performed, 
i.e, the queen must pace out seven steps on scv'cn lotus-blossoms." Tlie sixth said, 
"One hundred and eight different creeping plants must be placed round the 

Marta \i Buddtui'i entmy and aaUAin. the evil one, whrms h(J.nivii is tht £uard of the beyond 
with the task of fciching the d«id and «tidiii 5 tbwe of thcin who hmc led an tvi\ life to one 
of the hells (narakadsya) This mterprHatiem is, of course, ennneoui ind bath naroes lodicate 

one and the same persono-Uty. , . , 

Many legends tell of .Vlartj and hb conduct towards Buddha, hut they are of manor inteiwt 
as fas as the topic at hand is concerned. His original nanie was DeviJatEni uniurf, and he was 
one of Buddha's disciptcs who. however, deserted his master and resolved ta go his own way, 
the way of evil. ThilS, he became a regular adversary of Buddha's, endeavemring to taiise him 
harm whenever he had an opportunity, tike Buddha, Mirea also foimdcd an order, the order 
of the principle ’, and gathered adherents roimd him. In time, each had his followers and 

his temple where he pieadicd his doctrine, had a favourite disriple, a leader to whotn he gave 
hii orders, and a deputy. Buddha's [empLc was called Detavanaiajai BaddhuhamudunivS, and 
Mirea lived tn Rujjuvanginni. Between both countries was a space of Ode yodum, i-C- sialcen 

miles. ^ T-iL L 

1 The names of these ten learned men have already been given <p. 22) They wm the 

disciples of Oddisea Iialyn and the miniitera of king Vikkramadattu who lived in Northern India. 
According to another version, there were only nine learned two who were collectively called 
raias flWfld'jfjyu", i.e, “magTc circle of the nine gems". 
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queen's body and then cut through one by one (vel'valatu-tindua = illness-chainS' 
ceremony}." The Seventh said^ "The queen herself must cut a hondoJa-aJa (wild 
yam-root) (hondob-aJa-tlndua = wild yarn’root-ceremony)," The eighth said, "The 
queen must cut a young unripe pineapple (anasi'tindua = pineappie-ceremony).” 
The ninth said* "TTie queen must cut a pumpkin (puhul) (puhul-tTndua = pump¬ 
kin-ceremony)/' Last of all, the tenth said, "We must buiJd a little palace 
(vidiya) i of a definite shape, where the queen shall go to have the last five of 
the tlndua performed on her/' 

These were the words of the ten learned men, and the king resolved to obey 
their advice and orders at once, upon which, die queen recovered her health again. 

A somewhat different version of this legend is as follows: 

The first human couple was created by Sakra as the ancestors of mankind. They 
multiplied and the earth was populated by them. Very^ soon, however, disagreement 
arose among them and they quarreled, for they had no sovereign or justice. 

Everyone wanted to rule and there was nothing but conflicts. Sakra saw how the 
people grew violent and flew at each other, and decided to appoint them a monarch. 

He let a crown fall down from heaven, and the person on whose head it settled 
should be king. This lot befell Maliasammata, a direct descendent of the first 
couple. So he was caJled to be sovereign and assigned the title of "Chakravati^', 
Sakra gave him an elephant on whose back he could fly through the air, and every¬ 
one paid him honour. Later, he married Maniplla-devinanse, the sister of Malia^ 
vislmu. They lived in a palace with eight doors. One day, Sakra called Wahasam’ 
mata to heaven where all the gods had assembled for a feast. Vasavarta-Marea 
came to hear about is. He would also have liked to join in the festivities, but had 
not been invited- Manipala-desdnanse was distinguished by unusual charm, and 
Marea resolved to seduce her while her husband was absent. At night, he tried to 
find his way to the royal apartment where the queen had remained alone with her 
maid. He imitated the king's voice to make her belie^'e that iier consort had 
returned. The queen was really deceived and bade her serv^ant open the door. But 
the maid was suspicious and tried to dissuade her mistress. Hence, Marea grew 
very angry and resolved to take his revenge. He went to the NagaJoka, obtained 
the poison fang of a serpent, and look it with him. Then he caught a little lizard 
(geta-polanga), stuck the pioison fang in its mouth, and made it creep through a 
crevice in the queen's room. The small animal with its tooth reached the apartment, 


1 It it titiiAllr tptikcn of U tunlrA' or hiiniya-Vjdiyj, although, as lui been this 

name li incorrct! SHiJ ij belEet avoided. Vidiya^ jnwis nothing ovoft than jtrect and iwl. as is often 
(from lack of knoiwlcdge) mainiiunjcd, palace Of htmsc. The erpresvion '^"atunSgala" is t»cftcr, 
(KUgnn, twit this liJiewise is onlf correct in a certain sense. We shall see later on that there ti 
a tfhoEe series of different forou of this "suniya'vTdiy^a", every one of which has » different name. 
AtajiUgala is only the natne for one particutar shape. Another tenn is “nwidaUya" (derived foom 
inindxU = mystic diagam, magic dncle) which, however, refers onEy to the diagram on the floor 
in the ituide of the booth, drawn or outlined with ashes. To avoid Diisunderstiindings, the usual 
expissioa and tttc one which is always emptoyed, "samya-vlSiya"', will be used here. 
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scratdied the queen's skin, after which it hid in her genitals. The queen fell ill, 
became thin, lost her beauty, and her body was covered with sores. Nobody knew' 
how to help her. Her brother, Mahavishnu, notified the king w'ho at once i^mc 
back and gathered all the brahmans and learned men to consult them. But they 
could not offer him any advice. 

*‘Evil magic (kodivina) has been used", said Sakra, “and there is but one remedy. 
On the Ajaakuta-pan'ataya, tliere lives a wise man, named Nagapata-rusiya; we 
must ask his advice. Who will go to see him?" But nobody dared, for there w'ere 
three thousand yakku living in that area. Sakra w'as of the opinion that it was die 
duty of the queen's brother, Vishnu, to fetch the learned jnan. So, at length, Vishnu 
was persuaded to go. He assumed the shape of a louse and reached Nagapata- 
rusiya w'ithout being delayed. Upon his arrival, he changed back into his former 
appearance and was welcomed by the wise man who asked him w'hy he had come, 
Mahavishnu then related all that had happened and entreated the learned min to 
descend to the earth in order to help the queen. So the tw'o of tliem set out and 
came at once to her. “A kodivina has been applied', said the w-ise man, "Mirca 
has ordered a yakka, the Vina-yakka, to afflict the queen with disease. We must 
exorcise this yakka and make him harmless." Thereupon, Nagapata sought for 
the kodivina, and having found him, threw' him into a fire together with the yakka. 
And so, the queen w'as restored to health. 

Nagapata-rusiya was one of the ses'en w'ise man (nisiyavam hatdena) who had 
come from the Uttarakurudivaina, the Country of the north He was the first to 
perform a suniya-ccremony and to destroy a kodivina, tlie one w'hich Marea had 
applied to Manipala-devinanse, the sister of Mahavishnu. Aftcrw'ards, how'C\'cr, 
Mirea transferred the art of ^'hlack magic" to a certain yakka, the SOniya- or 
Huniya-yakka, and it was this yakka w'ho from then on pursued people w'ith illness. 
For the same reason, die ceremony was subsequently called jimryama or hJiuj- 
yarfta 


THE PROCEDURE OF TKE S 1 YAMA-CEREMONY 

The ten w'ise men whom king Mahasammata had consulted on account of his 
consort*s malady, had explained in detail what had to be done to give the queen 
back her health. The ceremony w'as carried out exactly according to the instructions. 


1 The naniB of the »even Swrivpd men Mit: NiffiOddi, ViduruapnEii, Tcdi^, Alavika, Vtduru- 
gum, oddiiu, Jind Nag;ipata_ They were laicr sent dnwo to wth by SaJtr* to fight the yJtJtu. 

■ This legend is »I:ki tntd in inothet form; ^Tien Manip3ila.dcvinXcu£ had fallen ill uid the 
king had »kcd *11 ihe bnhrtuuw for their advke, seveni wiie men had also come from Northern 
India. They had a knorriedfie of astrology and rttaotm and went at once to the pdacc to ice the 
queen and to find out what had happened- They then propowd to Ihc king th« a ceremony lie 
performed for the queen. The king agreed and in the couxie of the cnemonr. "h™ rbe vise 
men were uttering; their nuntra, all the yakku turned up *nd, an receiving their offerings, hastily 
took to flight. The seven wije fTTfo had came from. Vadmga-dttc (Bciures) and the cetenicniy 
performed by them vm henceforth called after that place 
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It is* in reality, made up of sisrtecn parts, so-TaJled tlnJita (corrections, devotions to 
dut)'), which, enumerated m the order observed by the eduro, are as follows: 

r. The "''hat-iidiya-lmdtia' (seven-stcps-ceremonyj. The patient has to 
take se\'cn (symbolical) steps on seven lotuS'blossoms which are placed 
at regular inten^als on the back of a cobra, (The cobra is OLitlined on 
the floor wdth cow-dung ashes. Tlie lotus-blossoms are made out of 
pieces of banana-stem and young cut-up coconut-leaves). The seven 
steps are to suggest the seven first paces of Buddha when a child. 

If. The “dehMhidua' (lemon-ceremony), A large number of small lemons 
(dehi), one hundred and eight all told, are cut through above the 
patient*s head by means of a pair of arexa-scissors (dehi-kepTma = to 
cut through lemons). 

III. The ‘'i-^l-ralsitii-tindiia" {tendril- or cliain-ceremony). Nineteen rings 
(v^l, vela = tendril, creeping-plant) are made out of lianas or other 
creeping-pi ant (in keeping with the tradition, it ought to be one 
hundred and eight different creeping-plants), and wound round the 
patient's hands, feet, neck, etc. and. cut through with a pair of areca- 
scissors (vel kepTma to Cut through tendrils). At tlie same time, 
a crown of the same sort is put on his head and also cut through. 

IV. The "hctHhld-dfHmduft* (yam-root-ceremony). A wild yam-root 
(hondola-ala) Is cut through at the feet of the patient. 

V. The “^naka-ilftdua" (pineapple-ceremony). Above the patient's head, 
a young unripe pineapple (Sanskrit: anaka; Sinhalese: anasi) is cut 
tlirough. 

VI. The (coconut-ceremony). A young red coloured 

coconut (nail, temiii) is cut through. 

VII. The hirdsa^t and det'i'k(iduru‘fi?idtiii'\ A tclambu-leaf, one 

of hi rasa, and one of devi-kaduru are cut through, 

VIII. The *'kiudki-fmdud* (taro-ceremony), 'Tlie root of a taro (Sanskrit: 
kaded; Sinhalese; haburu-ala) is cut tlirough, 

IX—XVI, Tlie *^aiamagda'fmdtid\ Eight small lemons (dehi), stuck on the tips 
of little sticks in the comers of the atamagala, are cut through above the 
patient’s head. Hie cutting of each lemon is considered as a separate 
tJndua. 

XVII. The last and most important of all the tTndua is the ^\du-pithtd-f!7idud' 
(pumpkin-ceremony), perfonned by the cutting of a puhul-pumpkin, 
the peel of w'hich is covered with a grey powder resembling a$h. 

Usually, only sixteen tTndua (solasai-tTndua) are counted, and the seventeenth is 
considered as a separate entity as ^*niiyiikii-tindutd\ i.e. "most prominent, most im¬ 
portant tindua . As will be explained later on, tlie siiniyama-ceremony is performed 
not only in cases of diseases caused by the Suniya-de^atiiva. but also in those due to 
a ''kodivina”, a malicious, magic influence. For a kodivjna always also means the 
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interference of the Suniya-yakka, The course of the ritual in the two ceremonies is 
almost the same, the differences being slight. 

If a siiniyama is performed for a patient whose illness was caused by a yakka, the 
sixth and eighth tlndua are left out. 

Each of the tlndua is accompanied by a corresponding mantrai, and there are just 
as many different mantra as tlndua. Thus we find a "hat-adiya-niantra”^ a 
tTndua-mantra*\ a "d^hi-tTndua-mantra”, etc. 

The ritual is always performed by an ^ura, whose task it is to make all the 
preparations ncccssai)' for the ceremony, to procure the herbs necessary, and to 
make the offerings; he also construrts the suniya-vidiya, more or less skilfully 
according to the circumstances and the level of the caste to which the patient 
belongs. On the other hand, the patient has to procure the rice and fmit (lemons, 
pumpkin etc.), as well as to supply the materials for building the suniya-vidiya and 
the other ingredients of the offerings. 

As far as the suniya-vldiya is concerned, a special construction is specified for 
each of tiie four main groups of castes (brahmans, kshatriya, vaisya, and sudra). 
The material for the construction is furnished by the concentrically arranged, 
splendid white and yellowish prts of die stem of the banana, and by young white 
and light green coconutdeaves (gokkok); the latter are exclusively employed as 
decoration. 

The suniya-vldlya for die sudra always has an octagonal (ata^magala) ground- 
plan. In reality, however, the basis is not an octagon in the ordinary sense, but two 
squares, one on top of tlie other, corresponding to the yantra outlined on the 
ground. The vldiya itself has the shape of a square booth or pavilion, with a more 
or Jess artistic roof and an entrance at each of tire four sides, but without windows 
Of further decorations such as is die case with die vidiya of tlie odier castes. 

The sQnlya-vidiya of the bralimans is called Its ground-plan is 

characterized by four squares, one above the other, so that it has a sixteen-sided 
shape. Tlie erection is richly dc-corated with gokkola and paintings and has eight 
entrajices and four windows. Eadi of die four sides is made into a door. 

The suds-nmgdti of the kshatriya is based on six squares, one above tlie other, 
i.e. having twenty-four angles. It is still more elaborately ornamented than the one 
mentioned above, has hvclve entrances and eight windows. In the same way, each 
of its sides is used for a doon 

The most sumptuously adorned of all is the vidiya of the vaisya. U is called 
jinkas^na and is based on nvelve squares, one above tlie other, so that its ground- 
plan has forty-eight angles* It has three floors. Is supplied wdth a great number of 
entrances and windows, and is very^ richly onumcjitcd w'ith gokkala and paintings. 

Thus strictly speaking, the name atamagala refers only to the first-mentioned 
form of vTdiya but it is also generally applied to the otlicr styles. In any case, it is 
allowed for the other three castes, as well. As a rule, it is erected on the porch ol 
the Jiouse, or in a spacious room, if available. It may even be put in the open air 
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immediately in front of the house, under a roof of leaves. The whole of the suni- 
yama takes place in front of it and in it. 

Generally, considerably less care is taken with the arrangement of the vjdiya, if 
the ceremony is combined with a sanmya-yakuma, than if it is performed alone. 
But ei^erything ultimately depends upon tlie fee being paid. The more fortunately 
situated the patient's family, the higher the fee fixed, and conse<]uentiy, the more 
scrupulously and carefully the ritual is executed. More attention is also pid to the 
construction and decoration of the vTdiya. The same can, of course, be said of all 
other ceremonies. Tlje minimum fee which may be asked for the performance of a 
suniyama-ceremony, or of a sanriiya-yakuma-ceremony combined with a siiniyama- 
ceremony, is about ten rupees. The average, however, is about fifteen or twenty 
rupees, which, of course, includes the expenses of the ^ura and the reward for the 
drummer and the assistants. Like ttie sanniya-yakuma, this ceremony requires at 
least one drummer and two assistants. Sometimes, there are tw'o or even three cduro 
who take part in the various roles, especially w'hen a combination of the sannlj'a- 
yakuma and the suniyama is celebrated. 

An indispensable detail of the preparations is the drawing of a yantra in the 
innermost square of the suniya-vidiya. It must be outlined with special ash which 
must be made up from the following ingredients: cow-dung ash* ash from the 
leaves of the bo-tree {Ficus religiosa)* ash from the leaves of five different kinds 
of oranges and lemons (dehi* nasvarang, dodama, hinasa, ambudaj, some pow'dered 
sandalwood, and finally a little gold-dust (scratched from an English gold 
sovereign). Thej' are moistened with some perfumed w^ater and mixed into a 

dough; this dough is ground to powder after 
being heated. The powder Is then scattered 
on the floor of the vidiya to form the yantra 
(see fig. 9), Although tliat is the pre¬ 
scription, In most cases ordinary cow-dung 
ash is thought to be sufficient. Only wealthy 
people w'ho are disposed to pay the edura a 
high fee, see to it* that the established rules 
are strictly observ^ed. After the yantra is 
draw'n, it is covered with a mat on which, 
later on, the patient takes his place. 

Other preparations are then made for the 
various offerings. There must be offering 
for the Hiri-yakka, the Maha-sohona, the 
Suniya-yakka, the Sanniya-yakka, and, if the 
patient is a w'oman or a girl, for the KaJn- 
kumlra too. Each offering is placed in a special tituva, one for each particular 
yakka. Further, a live cock is obligatory as a common sacrifice for all the yakku. 
The preteo must also be remembered, and so a sepAate pr^a^tatuva is build for 
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them* supplied with all kinds of food imaginable, with dainties* and various other 
things. Sometimes, for all these offerings a special stand is made, a so-called 
^ehendfima, in the form of a stjuare cage decorated with gokkola. Its lid is made of 
trellis-work on which the gifts, i.e. the tatuva, are put. Even the lords of the tour 
parts of the world must not be forgotten. Thc)^ arc presented with a little offering, 
consisting of flowers and some rice with spices, which are placed on haoana-leaves 
in the four corners of the atamagala. 

Unless combined with a sanniya'yakuma, the ceremony begins at night-fall, or 
in the early hours of tlie morning. It is opened by summoning the various devatavo 
and then the yakku, showing them the offerings which have been arranged for 
them. The deities are, as usual, looked upon as mediators or helpers to urge or 
force the yakku, who owe them absolute obedience, to appear. 

The patient is seated on a chair or a mat, seven paces from the atamagala. 
Reciting the mythological legend, tlie ?dura now outlines, or rather scatters with 
the cow-dung ashes (or with tlie expensive ash mixture), a winding cobra on the 
floor, with its head pointed towards the atamagala arid Its tail towards the patient. 
At both sides of the head and of tlie tail, small magic squares arc drawn to ward 
off tlie evil spirits in the four winds and to prevent them from exerting their bad 
influence. Then, seven “lotus-blossoms" are distributed at equal intervals on the 
sketch of the snake. They consist of cylindrical parts of a banana-stem, each be- 
tw'een about ten and fifteen centimetres in height, in wbich notched dippings of 
young palm-leaves are inserted, forming a small basket. Tins is to suggest lotus- 
flowers (padma) (sec PI. XIX, fig. 23). Each of tliese lotus-blossoms is, in turn, 
placed on a kaduru-lcaf, and each little basket contains a red flower (ratu mal), 
some rice, a beteMeaf witli copper coin wrapped in it (pandura), and a small 
unripe lemon (dehi). The lemons are now cut above the ptient’s head, one after 
anoiier wdth arcca-scissors, while a mantra is being uttered i. 


* The cutting d( imaJl unripe kmoitf. scj-ealled dehi. is an action which forma a pirt of raoit 
of the cercfftcmtea. Octaaionalljf, it is prrfomied Alone, The femoa playf an icnpoitant part in 
the therapeutics of nearly all the peoples of the Imliin cultuml sphere. The Sinhalew hiTe the 
foElowing legeud abcui the fidgm of the Icmoo-tfec and the use of iO fruit for ritual puipows: 

At about the titrtc thai SidJiarti Gauuma stwiuld bccomE a Buddha, when he was sitting ufldex 
ibc bs-tree where the Revelation was made known to him, an old majai, called Sortnam Brahmaa- 
iya, approached him, among otSen, eafier to present ihe Eulightcned One with a gift. Ai he had 
nothing but eight lufti of grasj (kusa tanah), he offered, them to him, shy and humble. 

Gautama Buddha acctfhtcd the gift arid spread the grass rveoJp aremod. the tree s* ai to form 
a Siift eaipct. Soon afterAardl. the green blades began to take root afld jprout, and the ILInitrioiil 
One sat down on this fresh green carpet All the gods assembled to do him honour. Suddenly, the 
earth burst open, and the goddeit of the earth. Poliva Mahikiatfiva (Polavimihi), made her 
appearance, offering the Illustrious One a ditimond of which should form his throne. 

It was three arm's Ecngthi long and the iiuiie Ln width and rhicknesa. When Vasavarta-hfirea saw 
the diamond, he was selred with eitrenw envy and thought of a ruse to gain pOMesston of the 
jewel. He consulted hi* friend Bimlwra. Mitea had a big cEcpIiant called Giri Mckdi, which he 
made drunk with Jiitetn poB of palm-wine in order to kill Buddha. With this puqjosc in mind, 
be himself mounted the elephant'and. at the W of a big army, he went to meet Gautama 
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Before the cutting and simultaneously' with die first words of the mantn, the 
lemon is seized with tlie scissors and held against the ptient's head, now and tlien 
stroking him in a downward rubbing movement widi die lemon gripped in the 
scissors (PI. XIX, fig. 29) ^ At intenals, the eduia turns towards the spectators 
with the call "avadanava'" (to salute, to w'lsh a long life). Inviting them to 
prophesy for the ptient good luck and a long life, whereupon they break out into 
a loud "eeeh*\ The rolling of drums is indispensable, but it is stopped as soon as 
the recitals begin, and is not taken up again until the lemon has been cut. The parts 
of the lemon, togetlier wdth the "lotus-blossom” and the other contents of the little 
basket, are then put into a sack; only the copper coin is expected, which the edura 
or his assistant takes widi them. Now, the patient draws the chair or stool he is 
sitting upon, a little nearer the atamagala, so that he is sitting immediately in front 
of the next "Jotus-floAvcr”, and tlte edura wipes away that part of the contours of 
the snake which has already been passed by the patient. It goes on in this way until 
e\'ery one of the seven lemons has been cut and the drawing of the snake has been 
completely removed. The patient is now sitting dirccdy in front of die atamagala. 
Access to it is still obstructed by a w-hite thread stretched crosswise before the en¬ 
trance; this “shutting" of the passage to the atamagala is, however, fretjuently done 
only now' and not beforehand h Following this, a ripe coconut is split in two by 
one heasy stroke of a bush-knife (keta). and it is observed how' die two parts of 


Buddhi. All the gods were ussembEed ajQuud Buddha, but when they mw coming, thi:T 

wcfc seized with panic jind toot flight. Only Buddha remained calm, aittin^j under the tree 
without Efwving. Mirra's n-arriors begdn huxliog their ^pean and irmws at Buddha, but they fell 
at the feet of the Sublime One without enuring him harm, and the cIcphArU on whose back Mirca 
had ridden also appmadied Buddha peacefully 2nd lay down at hi& fttt to ^orehip him. Thus, 
Mirca knew that he waj beaten, and fled. He made another ittempt to win the diimoad with 
the asjisrince of his three daughter!. But wE»cn they came before Buddha trying to seduce him 
by their rhoims, the earth ruddenly opened and the goddess appeared once more f|iin,gjng curses 
at hfarea and is daughter!. So, Marea'i daughters also took flight. But while the goddeSi of the 
earth woi pronoutidn^ her eursM, Mcne spittle fell from her mouth on to the groiand and on that 
spot a lemon-tree sprang Up which had four branches and bore altogether nine fruit!. One of 
them was picked by a nun called Nadadfsa, the other eight, however, were token by Mahokala- 
Nagarajo, king of the Naga, who took thern to Mahaloka and jpiarded ihem in a precioua vesseL 

Vosavaxta-Mareo, using a kodiviita, had made the queen. ManliMta-'d^inliise ill, and Oddissa 
said that small Icmoiu shoidd be pmaiccd in order to remove the kodivina and rid of its influence 
{see p. 22). But nobody knew where to find the lemon!, for, at that time, they were the fruit of 
a still unknown plant which nobody had yet seen. All the gods were coiisulted, but in vain. Only 
Salcia knew. '‘Go to the Nagaloka and see Naparaja", he said, ''‘and there you will find the 
lenvonsBut wbo was to go to fetch the desired fruit? UltirTutcjy, Mahavishnu, brother of 
Maniplta. resolved to {fo to the Nagalolu. Moved hy his requeit, Nagaraia fiiully gave him 
seven lemons., just suffideut for the *'ctremuny of the seven Steps", while be kept the eighth 
one for hImseEf. Oddissa then performed the saniyama-cereinony with these lemons, i.e. he used 
them for the ^‘hat-adiya.tTnduaihe "scven.jtep! ceremony ", duricyg which the seven Icmoju wew 
cut above the queen's head. 

' The scrjucjice of actions which oow follow, is not always the same. A great deal of 
arbitrarines! prevjiJls in this leipeci, and each ydun follows own discretion. If dme presses^ 
ail inessential actious ore left out uid the mintre. too. are cooiiderably shortened. 
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the shell fall do’mi. The respective conclusions are then dra^'n as to the effects of 
the ritual on the future health of the patient 

The pr^a-pidenna, the offering for the souls of the deceased, is now brou^t 
along and placed at the entrance of tlie atamagala, A number of small tordi« 
{vilakku) are lighted and placed near the offering, and around the several small 
oil-lamps which arc also lighted. The patient's seat is directly before the atamagala. 
The pr^eo arc suminoned^ the ^ura using his small whistle, then recitations take 
place and the tatuva is perfumed by incense. The patient deposits a copper coin 
wrapped in a betel-leaf, the customary pandura^ on this tatuva as w'ell as on the 
foil owning ones, and to the accompaniment of a mantra the tatuva is taken to the 
bush or the shore and left there. 

The offering for the Maha-sohona now follows: some rice is prepared m a dish 
made from a skulh and likewise placed before the atamagala, and finally the 
offering for the Sanniya-yakka, Both offerings are perfumed and, after the 
respective yakku have been summoned by the edura, are taken behind the house. 

If the patient is a w'oman or a girl, an offering is also necessary for the Kalu- 
kamara; it is a tatuva, shaped like a crowm and supplied with tlie offerings peculiar 
to this yakka. 

The tlireads preventing access to the atamagala, are cut through, again with 
recitings and speaking of mantra, and the ptient goes inside and sits down on a 
spread-out mat (PI. XX, fig. 30 to Pk XXII, fig. 3d). However, before doing so* 
he IS wrapped in a fresh white clotli, as if in a cloak; sometimes, this is done 
earlier, at the beginning of the ‘"seven-steps-ceremony". When the patient has 
taken his place inside tlie atamagala, the follow'ing things are laid at his feet; a 
rice-poundcr (molgaha), a telambu-leaf* a devi-kaduru-leaf, a stalk of a hir^a- 
plant, a wild yam-root (hondola-ala), and a ted coconut (temili). If the patient is a 
w^oman, some otlier tilings are also added, e.g. a mirror, a plait of hair, a comb, 
and several other things which Sinhalese women use for their personal toilet and 
attractiveness. Just as in the sanniya-yakuma, the first group of objects is here also 
intended to ban the disease or to exert a favourable influence upon the patient by 


' The splittinif; in two of a coconut, farried out it mosi of the more extensive cetHnoiucs, 
mult always be ttmtigod so that one hilf of the sheEl his the f^ertn hcilei as its centre; this half 
is generally coniidered u the female one, while the olhcT hilf ii the maJc one. The mate put 
is more appreciated ood mote Viluable, w it can be used m * vcsiel ; the female one serves 
for nuihing buf squatting oo. Also, the male pjit must be treated with a certain respect. For 
instance, it must ne^er be employed for a stooEj orily the female {art of the Jhell may be used 
for such A purpose. Should either part, on being cut throueh, fall with its opening to the ground, 
it is a bad omen and the health of the patieot will itmiid dubious. If, on the contrary, their inside 
parts point up, the omen is considered oi favourable, and the patient will soon recover, H the 
female part Stes with its shell next the floor, and the male with the inside downwards, it is a 
good sign for a wonjan patient, and a bad one for a man. Vice versa, the aiatloofc is hid for a 
woman, when the female part of the nut falls with its interior l» the floor, and good for a man. 
when the shell of the male half lic^ downwards (P. 'K'lri, Die kultische Bedeututtg der Kokosnuss 
bei den Sifiglulescn (Verh. d. oaturf. <5es. Basel, LI. IJMO))- 
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the powers which emanate from them. The cosmetics and toilet articles, on the 
other hand, symbolize the patient’s prompt recovery 

Now, the ^um dances with the rice^poiinder, to die accompaniment of lively 
roJfe of the drum. He wears bells tied about his calves, and continuously reciting, 
dances, now more, now' less passionately, before the atam^la; after a while, he 
puls the pounder bock at the feet of the pitienL In the same w'ay, he resumes the 
recitations and dances with the tel ambu-leaf, the devi-kaduru-leaf, the hir^-stalk, 
the coconut, and the hondola'ala, w'hich he dien puts back again, one after the 
other. The dance is continued for a little longer with whirls and contortions of the 
body, with a burning torch in the hand, accompanied by the drum music sw'dling 
and dying down in turns, at limes increasing to the most furious prestissimo and 
fortissimo. After the dance is finished, the first ^ura takes his costume off, while 
his partner takes over his part. (As a rule, tw'o eduio share the roles, i.e. they 
relieve one another in turns, as i$ customary also in other ceremonies). A big, round 
rice-winnow' is fetched on which are numerous rings (vd) of different sites, 
plaited from strips of palm-leaves, a crown (ohima) made of the same material, 
and a large number of small unripe lemons. Now follows the "vd-tindua", the 
binding of the ptient with the nineteen rings. One after another, they are put 
round his neck, wrists, and feet, and lastly the crow'n is put upon his head after it 
has been covered with a wiiite cloth. Ail these actions are accompanied by ceaseless 
recitations, relating the mythological traditions in great detail and with all kinds 
of embellishments and comments (see PI. XXI, fig, 32, to PI. XXII, fig. 34 ). 

A queer figure enters now, representing the Nagapata-rusiya, one of the ten 
learned men. He w'Ca.rs a saffron-coloured shirt, a turban on his head, and a black 
beard and whiskers. HLs outfit is completed by dark spectacles, necklaces of strung 
seeds, such as are w'om by Indian sadhns, and a sun-shade (fig. 34 to 36), Meditat¬ 
ing, he w'dks around the atamagala, peers into it, throws a glance at the patient, 
and shakes his head. After a w'hQe* he commences a grotesque dance, performing 
all kinds of quaint movements w'bich are not characteristic of Sinhalese dances. All 
in all, he behaves like a stranger w'ho has come from far away. Finally, he hangs 
up his sun-shade and enters into a long conversation w'itb the edura. He examines 
attentively the serpent's marks on the floor and counts them on his fingers. He 
then takes a betel-leaf, regards it minutely, follows the course of its veins, and 
again counts on his fingei^. He resumes his meditations, then has a talk w'lth one 
of the eduro at about the different diseases and the kodIvina, and enumerates the 
different yakku. In the meantime, the other ^ura is sitting a little to the side, 
narrating the legend of Manipala-devinanse. Now follows another short dance, 
after which the learned man retires. 

Tlie nineteen rings or chains (vel-kepTma) and the crown (ohima k?pima) which 


* The hondolii-root Kcnu to be one of the formoit things from which healiog powers amnate, 
Hondn. meani fortune, welfire, 9u<cesi. * 
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adorns the patient’s head, are cut through, again to the accompaniment of recita¬ 
tions and mantra. Here also, the ?dura, who performs this part of the ceremony, 
uses arcca-scissors. The cut pieces arc put into a sack kept ready for the purp 9 sc. 
This done, a great many more lemons are cut through, always above the patient s 
head, while a mantra is uttered i. The total number of the lemons cut through 
must’be one hundred and eight all told (PI. XIX, fig. 29). However, this number 
includes the seven lemons of the “hat-adiya”. This part of the ceremony is followed 
by the cutting of the hondola-ala, the pineapple, and the tw o leaves. For this, a 
log is put in front of the atamagala and then the objects arc laid on it one after the 

other (PI. XX, fig. 31). . 

The ?dura hands the patient the "k^ta”, the hilt of which he has to grip tightly. 
While the edura places its edge on the object to be cut, he pronounces the m^tra 
and throws some dummala into the fire-pan to stimulate the smoke. 'Then a single 
blow is struck. In this way, first the hondola-root, then the telambu- and the d^i- 
kaduru-lcavcs, the hirasa-stalk, and the unripe pineapple arc cut, everything being 
put into the sack lying ready. This tindua, too, is now finished and the last act 
follows: the cutting of the pumpkin, always carried out on the ?dura’s stomach. 

But first of all, he dances for a while, reciting throughout, with a mat in his 
hand, and passes it a few times through the smoke of the coal-pan. He then spreads 
it out directly before the atamagala, lies down on it fully stretched out, so that his 
head almost touches the atamagala. He covers himself with a cloth in which the 
patient has knotted a copper coin as a pandura for the demons. Gintinuing hb 
recitations, from time to time strewing dummala into the coal-pan as incense, the 
edura remains lying on his mat, while a fairly big round offering-basket is now 
placed on his legs, representing the so-called samagama ftidenna. This offering is 
intended for the whole of tlie yakku (samagama = union, entirety'), i e. for the 
Suniya-yakka, the Hiri-yakka, the Maha-sohona, the Sanniya-yakka, the Aimana, 
and if necessary also for the Kalu-kumara. Afterwards, this samagama-pidenna is 
placed in the pehenduma. A tuft of panicles of the coconut-palm is spread out on 
the pdura’s stomach, then a silver coin wrapped in a betel-leaf, and lastly, the 
pumpkin on top ~ (see PI. XXIV, fig. 38). 


» Soinetin>C 5 . * ring *od t lemon are cut .n turn, and then the rest of ^ 

2 Only a stvcallcd ash-pumpkin (puhul, Benmeasa cenfera) ^ 
whose fruits are covered with a gray ash-like dust. A legend abtwt its ongtn c^be related 
shortly as follows: After Sakra's wife had been buried a creepm^ant i^th 
up from her grave. Each of the tendrils grew in a different directioo and each of them bore a 

fruit of a different kind of pumpkin or cucumber. , u / i \ 

The tendril growing towards the east (negena) tere a ra^abu (melon). 

Th^ tendril growing towards the south-east (akuni) tere a kekira (bnd of 

ThI «dril ^wing towards the south (dakuna) tore a tiyamtora bnd of cucumber). 

S' “"f 1 t 
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But first of all, the seizes the pumpkin with hts hands and holds it for 
some time in the air, while the patient tpnches it with his forehead. Then, it is held 
against the patient's feet, and he touches it with his toes. It is now held three times 
in the smoke of the coaJ'pan which has again been supplied with dummala, then, 
once more in the air, and the patient touches it again three times with his forehead. 
The edura puts it on his stomach, i.e. on top of the panicles and the bctel-ieaf with 
the coin. The big knife is adjusted, the ?dnra on his mat seizing the blade with both 
his hands, and the patient, squatting in the atamagaia, seizing the handle (PL 
XXIV, fig, 59). Incessantly uttering mantra, the ^dura now gradually presses the 
knife deeper and deeper into the flesh of the pumpkin, until it is completely cut 
through and falls apart in tw'o halves. The cutting of the pumpkin has now com¬ 
pletely destroyed the last elements of the disease. Tlie edura gets up L The hvo 
parts of the pumpkin are put into the sack, and the last dance begins. To perform 
it, the edura first perfumes his face with incense and inhales great gulps of the 
fumes of the powdered resin thrown into the coal-pan. 

The drum rolls in quick tempo, such as generally announces the beginning of a 
dance, and with increasing excitement the ^ura, too, commences stamping his feel. 
Then, the dance proper starts. 

In utmost agitation, almost in ecstasy, the ^ura now tuns around the atamagala, 
shakes its walls, here and there tearing pieces out of them, and finally hacks it to 
pieces with his knife. 

With this dance, the edura is supposed to glorify his victory over the ^’akku and 
pr^eo. The yakku and preteo, it is said, now take to flight and return to the 
“udagun parvataya”. 

The remains of the demolished atamigala are put into the sack and thrown ioto 
the sea or a river. Following the traditions, the atam^ala must be destroyed before 
the sun rises, but this is only seldom carried out. If the ceremony has been per¬ 
formed after a sanniya-yakuma, this in itself makes it impossible to finish in time. 
Thus, the patient is at last freed, and the edura utters his final mantra, sprinkling 
the other's head with yellow-root water. He then takes a torch* goes into the 
patient's house, and flings powdered resin into every comer* its flames purify the 


The tendril growing tovards the noitfa^wcst (vAyajnbi) bore k gon-ieckid (kind af cucumber* 

Cucumu pubefcnu). 

Tbf tradTil growing cowards the north (uttan) bore & vltaJabu (Lagfurit). 

One of ihe tradnU, however, grew luaighr upwards, and from it hu:>g a pubul'piimpkin 
(Bonlncaia ceriicta). It WM covered with gray aihci and grew fowarrU the heaven of fjtvrj. The 
god wjts eKceedInglir happy aod pleased at jrctiVS it and rubbed some of the fljJhes nn hil foi^twad- 
But the fruir wm used for the suniyama^ctrcmofliT to cure MMiipkEa-dEviaAiue, whewn Vasavarta- 
hfirea had nude ill with hu kodivUu. 

' SomerlEnes, ihe ^ura renuiiu lying on hu mat for a while it»d hii lisijcaat waves the 
"‘Igaha" over him ai if sweeping something off. After each sweeping movenKnt, he beats the 
aarrificiaJ cock at hia feet, in order to brush the “impurittea*'^ i^, the evil powers and influenm 
which have passed to the cditra* off him on to the cock. 
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house from the j^akku and prfteo who might still have kept themselves hidden in 
it somewhere. 


THE ■ EPA-NULA” AND THE "NULA-BANDHIMA”-CEREMONY 

‘'Epa-ftiila** means something like ^‘thread of security" i. The first action which 
the ^ura performs on the patient in order to prevent an aggravation of hi$ malady, 
i,e, a$ it were, to limit the disease, is always to tic a string with seven knots, made 
from seven cotton-threads, on to him. The tying on of sudi an ^a-nula represents, 
so to speak, the preliminary to tlic subsef^uent extensive ceremony (sanniya-yakuma, 
suniyama, rata-yakuma, iramudun-pidenna, kalmkumara-pidenna) - which is al¬ 
ways connected with the offer of a considerable gift to the different yakku. So, the 
cpa-nola-ceremony always implies a promise that, within a certain time, an exten¬ 
sive ceremony with offerings for the yakku will be performed. In the meantime, 
the yakku are supposed to be satisfied by this promise and to let the patient alone* * 
Such a promise given a priori, must be kept at all costs. The immediate performance 
of an extensive ceremony may be delayed for se\^eral reasons. Often financial 
reasons play a part, for the celebration of the more extended ceremonies is always 
expensive* Moreover, a favourable astrological moment must alw^ays be chosen. 
Sometimes, people wait to see what course the Illness is going to take, especially 
when things are doubtful or when the patient's health is not so bad and recovery 
may be expected within a short time. The nOla must ou no account be removed 
before the ceremony has taken place. Only the ^ura is authorized to cut the nula 
during the performance of the promised ceremony* Dare points out that the tying 
and cutting of a knotted string is made use of in many regions of India as a magic 
act 3. The most diverse conceptions are connected with it. Generally speaking, by 
the tying of a knotted string powers are Confined, which are released on its being 
cut through. 

A nula is made for one w^cek (sumanaya ekai), for three weeks (sumanaya 
tunai), for one month (masa ekai) or even for three months (mas tunai), but this 
is die longest time and must not be exceeded. Should the ceremony not be per- 
formed in the meantime, a new nula has to be made and tied on, but may not be 
left in place for longer than a month; if a further delay proves necessary, the 


^ Epa = ball, SKuhty; nula = (hmd, string. 

* Th? cxprniLinEia ^'saiuiiya-yakutinj-ta ^pA-nultt, Siinryama-td ypa-nuEa", ctr. ihcjrfoi^ aJw 

used for this ceremony* The cpa-nula-Dcremony is performed, as atready mentioned, wEltvout any 
special offerinji^ for the ysk^u And without a so-cnllcd tSluva, Ono nontenlj onnelf with iCKliciEinf; 
the fact lhat a ceremony and offerings are intended. Only the sacrificial cock must be present, and 
a nula with three knots Ii tied round one of its lrg$ SO chat the yakku may be satisfied for the 
mojoerii. The E»ck i» then released but when the celebration of the ‘‘gival cercTOony" takes place 
the cock must a^^ain be u4cd. • 

* Dare. Magic blanche ct Magie noire aux Tndes. p. 69. 
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patient may be given a third nula, which must not be worn longer than a w'cek K 

This ceremony is generaliy carried out in the evening after night-fall, but may 
also be performed at any other hour. It takes only a short time, hardly more than an 
hour* TTic performance of an epa-nula-ceremony requires five different kinds of 
flowerSj. five different kinds of seeds (peas, beans, lentils, rice, and sesame), two 
kinds of Httle fishes (fresh and salt water), a small piece of sandalwood, a betel- 
leaf cut into five parts, and a copper coin; a little ball of yellow yarn is also needed 
by the edura to make a string w^ith seven strands and having seven knots placed 
at equal distances. All tliese things are placed on a chair, die niaJ^bulat-putuva 
(flower^betei-chair), and the ^ura begins to utter a series of mantra, invoking the 
yakku. For a male patient, Simiya-yakka is summoned, for a female one, KaJu- 
kumara. One of the deities, the Kataragama-deviyo, is also invoked to bestow upon 
the epa-nula his power to overcome the influence of the yakku. 

One of these mantra is as follow^s: 

"'Om sarar kadirap pilum tjejo gohora-gohoram, joho-tanim tirasaralaung kam- 
kaluva yayab," 

'*Om kadirap Perumala kalu valah kadah irang ayadas sura gurulu meta vela* 
man a avani devaslra kidahalam Sura gurulu meta Kalu-kumara devatava/' 

The edura now takes the nula in his hand, moves ft in a circle three times round 
the head of the patient, holds one end of tlie string in the air so that the other end 
touches the patient's Jiead, and utters his final mantra. Thereupon, the string is 
wound twice round the neck of the patient aod is tied (nOla-bandlilma = to tie 
the string). It may not be taken off before one of the above-mentioned ceremonies 
has been performed, and then only by the ^ura. 

Another ceremony, related to the epa-nuJa, is the so-called “nuJa-bandhima” 

It differs from the former only in so far as, in this case, several nula are always 
required and without reference to any later performance of an estensive ceremony, 
so that they may be regarded rather as amulets. 

^ r^crpciDcu ^ thii nile mtn to Dcnir now and! thm. t wai tio]4 of t ciise 

in which a nula had hceii uud for m old wqnuui; ^hr wor? it round het neck for mort ihan a 
year without the perfofciuoce of the promised s^nniya-yakuma taking place. LUtimateSy. the plan 
WM HJIUptetcly £!<VCP up. 

There is, however, also Mother kind of fpst-nula-ccTcmony, our which withour irfcietice to 
the future celebration of a big certmotiy; it is caJled (tatu = to give). It cormpondi 

to the "^Dula-lHodhimi" which will be described later on, but it mote powetfuL (maJalugi). One 
also speaks of '^polo* p^yi", i.e. fifteen Sinhalese hours {cciLial to si^ houn- in our system). At 
such a ceremony, five or six tituva oTc erecied for the following yalcku: MM^yakku, 
Sdniyai-yakka, Maha-sohono, Sanni-yaldca., Aimlna, and for Kalu-kinnira if [he patient is a wonuui 
Of a girl. A tnal-bulxE'puiuvx must also be arranged for the five deities tKataragania-^l^'iyo, Nati- 
d^lyo, Saman-dniyo, DfvoE-d'^iyo, and hlahavLiiifiu). The nQla (Tivst be made from seven ihmds 
for a man, And from nine threads for a womAn, and must be loosely knotted seven or nine tim^ 
/espertivcly. A second niilA of three threads w needed, for the cock whidi, as the sacrifice, must 
always be at band. The two nula ire then laid on the mal-hulat'putavii and are rharmed and 
perfumed with mecDse (jivan kamova). Now, each knot is charmed and tightened in turn, and 
the whole string pulled over yellow-root {kahA geyairm), ejn^hanting it once mote with mantra. 

* Banda or haodJu = to bind, to fix', to fasten. 
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Generally five nuJa are Tvorn by the patient, namely: hvo short ones about each 
of his upper arms and his wrists and a fifth crosswise round his chest. 

As a rule^ the "nula-bandhima” is only undertaken in mild cases^ wheji a 
person suspects that he has crossed the path of a yakka and been frighEened* which 
is manifesting itself as fever* headaches, or sickness* The yakku which come int<> 
consideration here are, as so often, the Hiri-yakka, the Suniya- and the Samiiya- 
yakka, and in the case of women and girls, tlie Xalu'kumira and his accomplices. 
Often, a "tel-matrima" is first performed, but if that has tin effect* the ^ura will 
at once proceed to a *’nula-bandhima"-ceremony, of which there are tw^O forms. 
TJie one* called in which an offering is prepared, and the other, the 

sam^gamnla nula-k^ndhima'^ w'lth no offering. 

The 'Moladlma” may be performed at any convenient time of tlie day or even in 
the late hours of the evening. A maJ'buiat-puhiva is erected for the five deities and 
a tatuva for Kch of the yakku. 

A betel-leaf with a pandora (gift of money)* some sandalwood, five kinds of 
flowers, a small lemon* and some rice and rice-oakes are placed on the mal-bulat- 
putuva, and a little clay oil-lamp (meti-pana) beside it. The nOJa is also put on the 
offering-chair* on a banana-leaf logether wdth all the other objects. Mantra are 
uttered, and the five deities are invoked: Mahavishnu* Is vara* Kataragama-d^iyo, 
Saman-deviyo* and Nata-deviyo, who are regarded as the helpers of Sakra, the 
superior deity. 

Generally* tJirce or four tatuva are arranged; one of four sections for the Hiri- 
yakka, another one for the SQniya-yakka* a tliird one for the Sanniya-yakka, and if 
necessar}"* a fourth one for the Maha-sohona. If the patient is a woman or a girl, 
a further tatuva must be prepared for the Kalu-kumara and for the Vata- 
kumara. They contain some rice wdth seasonings, crayfish, shrimps* five kinds of 
flowers* five kinds of seeds, salt and fresh water fish, a betel-leaf cut into five 
parts, and a copper-coin. 

The summoning of the deities is followed by that of the yakku. For a male 
patient* the Hiri-yakka* the Suniya-yakka, the Sanniya-yakka, and perhaps also the 
Maha-sohona are summoned; for a female one* also the Kalu-kumira and the Vita- 
kumara. Then* the nuJa are charmed, one by one* and a nutnber of knots are tied. 
This act i$ called “nula maturitmva*\ i.e. charming of the string ^ When all the 
"nula" have been knotted and charmed, the "nula-badhima'* proper is performed, 
i.c. tlie tying on of the nOJa. But before doing this* each of the nuJa has to be 
enchanted once more. 

Tlie niila are then put on and knotted Lightly. The patient wears them for three 
days, then tliey are cut through and throw'n away. 

At the samagatama, as already indicated, no offering is presented; neither is a 


1 Mituru U the Elu forin of^ Fiwitra = myitic vetses or formulae. Maturanaifi — the 
pronemndng or uttering of iuch foimulK. 
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mal-buliE-putuva erected for the deities. Instead, the n^a are charmed directly. 
They are kept for one and a half days and then, thrown away. 

As for the niila proper, there are specific rules as to their preparation for each 
individual yakka and as to the number of knots to be tied in them. For the Hiri- 
yakka, a string with seven strands and having three knots is made and wound round 
the left w'rist. The string for the Sanniya-yakka likewise has seven strands and has 
seven knots. It is tied round the right upper arm. For Silniya-yakka, the string also 
has seven strands and seven knots, but it is worn round the body, or rather round 
the right shoulder. Women and girls, hOAvcv^er, are given a string of nine strands 
with nine knots w-hich i$ tied round the neck^ on behalf of KalU'kimiara. 


THE AVA-WANGALA-NULA 

A string is also prepared and tied to the patient in particularly serious cases, 
when life is in danger. It is, as it iverc, the last attempt at saving a person's life, to 
be made when all other ceremonies have had no effect. In this case, tire interference 
of the tw'o most dreaded yakku, the Malia'Sohona and the Hirt-yakka, is assumed. 
The edura who performs the ritual has to go to the cemetery in order to attain 
direct contact with these two yakku. 

The ceremony always begins in the evening, after nightfall. Beside tlic offerings 
for the tsvo yakku menttoned, gifts for the Sanniya’yakka, the Suniya'yakka, the 
KaJu-yakka, and the Aimana must also be presented, and if the patient is a woman 
or a girl, one for the Kalu-kumam, as w^elL Mantra are uttered, and tlie patient is 
sprinkled with yellowy-root water. Tow^ards midnight, the edura and his assistants 
go to the cemetery, where they open a newiy-made grave until the coffin is laid 
bare. Tlie edura lies down on it fully stretched out, covers himself w^ith a black 
cloth, and begins to utter mantra. 

Three stones are put at his feet as a hearth for the preparation of die offerings 
for Malia^sohona. Tliis offering consists of some red rice and a few drops of 
chicken's blood, and must be prepared, as already mentioned, in a human skull. 
The offering for the Hiri-yakka is also prepared on the edura's body; it Is composed 
of a rawy hen's egg, tlie top of which has been pushed in, and wyhich is coagulated 
with help of a little torch, after adding some rice and several drops of chicken's 
blood. Butli offerings W'hen ready are placed on the tatuva which has been brought 
along and it is tlien put on tlie sarmiya-vidiya standing at the side. In tlie meantime, 
the assisting c?dura summons the twyp yakku, while the <.‘dura W'ho is lying on the 
coffin charms a seven^stranded nula with ses^en knots and hands it immediately to 
one of the people present so that it is brought to the patient and tied round his neck 
as quickly as possible. The person \vho brought the nula to the patient returns to 
the graveyard and is given a second and a third nula which have also been charmed 
in the meantime, and which are tied round botli uppdr arms of the patient* Finally, 
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the ^ura on the coffin charms a fourtli nOia which to he tied to the sarmip' 
vidiya, and then the ceremony is finished. The edura now leaves the grave which 
is promptly filled in again. The sanniy^-vidiya is placed on the grave and^the 
sacrificial cock is killed and cut into four pieces; all the gifts, together with the 
parts of the cock^ are finally put on the sanniya-vldiya. All those who accompanied 
the edura to the cemetery are now sprinkled with yellow-root water. They then 
return to the house of the patient, who is now assumed either to recover quickly or 
to die soon. The performance of this ceremony is supposed to settle the issue. 

Furthermore* it is believed that the ritual is a dangerous venture for tlie edura 
who has to lie down in the opened grave; for, unless tlic entire directions are care¬ 
fully observed and the mantra arc correctly recited* it may easily happen that the 
yakku inflict severe injui)' on him. For this and other reasons, recourse is had to 
this ceremony only in an extrenne emergency. As was remarked initially* it is the 
last effort which can be made on behalf of the patient, and its performance means 
recovery or death. 


THE “TEL-MATRtMA" (CHARMING OF OIL) 


This is a little and ver>^ simple ceremony which is applied in mild cases, in a way, 
as "first aid" “ if it is a question of the interference of yakku. The edura is called 
for in order to exorcize the yakka. The ceremony involves no preparations* no 
offerings are presented* and the ritual may be performed at any convenient hour. 

A little coconut oil is poured into a mp or small vessel, some yellow-root and a 
small piece af sandalwood arc added, and the ?dnra charms it se\'en times with the 
following mantra: 

sambuddhu rajjana vahansa nagaloka 

Buddha-like kJn^ v^enblc 

atuva ran-lymili gedija gennuva 

ipmJ a golden lojral Fruit bring ali>a£ 


“Cm namo! 

0(1), glory to Buddha F 


apaga 

our 


uduviang 

under a white 
clodi spread as 
a baldachin 
ridi-kendlya 
iiKer vessel 


pavada 
on the flow 


white cloth cwapui 


pen-vadana, 
fill with water 


asuviyang usagiya 

80 Rnta long high 

Taruras-devatata neJuvaya, 
name of a deity pick a nut 

binda, ran-menikgal 

break ta pieces golden stonH 
tel sinda, ran-kuppiya 

oil prepare gulden bottled 


ran-kenjang 

f^ldrn Vessel 

lynedi negenadra 

at this time suniise (ciuty 

Budhuras-devatala 
name of a deity 

tunak pita tabah, 

three plicc 

hatarakata tel ein. 


pen-vatkara egaha 
paur Walter into it this tree 
atta 

branch 

leligasuvaya 
shell e out 
sandun 

sandalwood 

eka 


four 


fill with oil 


ma'seka 
u it h 
pala gata 

oae fniit 

ran-ketta 
golden knife 
daring* 
li^c 1 Fire 
kuppiya 

bottle 
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Iri-dcX'iyanda 
sun-^04 
kappiya 
bo?[ll? 
adat-ma 
todiy J 


duita.^'a, eka kuppip 

give die botde 

Polava’MaJiikaJitiva-dtviyinda 
follvA^MAK[tc3Atd.v^ deily 


Sanda-deviyaxidla diinaya eka 

Saudi detly grve Ooe 

dunaya. €ka kuppiyaga 

give botile 


senea, 

quickly 


maturana, 

ebirm with mantra 

guna venda 
r«a%'«ry come 


adat-ma ajturu yaga una esarada 

to-day [ for him present ja nfferiEig fever headaches 

lokuthera Buddhunen varami". 

living be^'oad Buddtu given order, 

the World 

Freely translated it reads approxiniately as follows' Onij glory to BuddJta! Otir 
Buddha-like king of tlie snake-land, who stepped under a si hite baldacJun on to a 
while clodi spread on the ground, had a golden-coloured coconut planted In the 
soiL He then ordered a silver vessd to be filled with water, the water to be poured 
into a golden vessel, and the coconut plant to be watered in order to make it sprout. 
A palm, eighty arm's lengths high, grew' from it. The deity Taniras (a star-god) 
commanded that a nut be picked from a branch growing tow'ards the east. The 
deity Budhuras had the nut shelled and cut into tw'o pieces with a golden bush- 
knife. Three golden stones w'ere arranged on tlie ground to make a hearth, and 
sandalw’ood was brought as fuel. The oil was then eirtrajCtcd from the kernel. One 
bottle was given to the sun-god, another one to the deity Sanda, a third one to the 
deity' Pollva-Mahlkantiiva. The fourth bottle w'ill be charmed to-day with mantra 
and presented on behalf of the patient by me. May his fever and, his Jieadaches 
quickly vanish, and may he recover his health by the pow'er of Buddha who lives 
beyond the world.’" 

The ?dura then dips three fingers into the oil and dabs the patient's forehead 
and botli his temples three times, at the same lime uttering the following mantra: 

Isvara-dwiyo 


"Om, namol 
Om. gtcJiy ro Buddha! 
manusha-lokata disti-la 

humin world Appeared 

deva-sindaka, Polava-mihi 

dciEy of the earth 

stapida tagena apa 

in the hand hold our 

tanedi vaJiansa 

ar that rime vcn^r^le 


Pollva-mihi deduma vahanse 

deity of earth said vearr^btt 

belutanedi noek yakka-senava 

at that timr many yaklu-lcadcn 

deduma vahansa punkalasa 

said venerable earthen water-pot 

Buddhuru rajjana valians^a selikaJa 

Buddha royal venerable Jet him know 

ran-teliy'a ganava, bat udangara siyelu, 

golden diih bring along me fill (nj^chcr with 

everything 


yakun-yakshaniya 
male and female yokka 
sarvangeta dlsti 

body (paiient) appear 

lokulliera 

living beyond tile world 


koruna 


duru 
sent away 
veti sitTna, 
wait 

buddhunen varami"* 

Buddha given order 


anubhavang 

mighty 

yakun-yakshaniya 

male and female yikka 


adat 

to-day 


movunga 

this 


duniva yranda 
send a'A'ay 
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This may be fteely tnmsIaJed as follows: "Om, glory to Buddha! Polava-mihi 
(the deity of the earth) said at that time that among mankind created by Isvara- 
desdyo, many yakkadeaders bad appeared. The venerable Polava-niibi let our r^al 
Buddha know' at that time w'hat ought to be done to dismiss the yakku and yak- 
kiniyo, and gave him a golden dish w'hich he should fill with rice and other ingre' 
dJents (as an offering for the yakku). So it Is diat w'e are here to-day once more 
expected to send aw'ay the yakku and yakkiniyo who are waiting for this (patient s) 
body and w'ho arc eager to take possession of him. So may it be done by the order 
of our Buddha who is living beyond the w'orld.'^ 

THE IRAMUDUN PIDENNA 

This ceremony always takes place in tlie forenoon (vamva)^ so that it will be 
finished at noon (iramudun — at the zenith)« Hence tlie name: ‘^iramudun* 
pidenna'^ i.e. the noon-offeting. 

It is performed if the sick person has (allegedly) met with one of the following 
six yakku, who must therefore be presented with offerings: the Katu-yakka, the 
Hiti-yakkar the Suniya^yakka, the dreaded Malia-sohona, the Insatiable AEmana. and 
finally the group of the eighteen sanniya-yakku, led by tlieir commander, the Kola- 
sanniya, or as he is also called, the Sanniya^yakka. Each one of these yakku is regarded 
as responsible for a certain disease, or rather for a certain ailment which, how'e\'er, 
cannot generally be precisely defined. Fever, ague, pains in the limbs, frequenlly 
accompanied by delirium, convulsions* or e\'en fainting fits* set in. Sleepiness and 
exhaustion, or mental disorders with fits of madness may also occur. Illnesses, such 
as dysentery', consumption* kidney or bladder disorders, and a great many other 
morbid symptoms may present themselves. The general characteristic, however, 
is that no natural external cause for all these ailments, all tliese physical or mental 
disorders is to be seen; at any rate, it is not known to the natives. To ascertain the 
state of things, the sastra-kariya w ho is consulted, generally tries to learn where the 
patient has been during the last days or hours. wEat he has been doing, and wEcther 
he may have met this or that yakka. The case is clear beyond doubt if the patient 
is able himself to admit of such an encounter, proving it by his observations or 
Indications, or if he can adduce evidence to throw light on the situation. The horo- 
scope* of course, is also examined thoroughly to see whether it can give any 
pointers, but the final decision in the case must be made by the sastra-kariya 
himself. 

The edura is then sent for and told that the patient most probably had an en¬ 
counter w'lth one of the afore-mcnlioned yakku and that an iramudun-pidenna. must 
be performed. In the course of the next few days the edura returns and, while 
uttering the appropriate mantra, ties an epa-nula round the patient's neck so that 
the yai^u may be temporarily satisfic-d and wait until they' receive the offering 
which they are promised* At ^e same time, the day on whidi the ceremony is to 
be held, is fixed. 
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For eadi yakka aa adequate offering (piderma) must be arranged^ a so-called 
t^uta whose form and composition has been described in one of the previous 
chapters [p, 49), A so-callcd kuduva (p. 48), which serves to hold the offerings^ 
is also creetedj further, a live cock must also be available as a common offering for 
all die yakku and as a substitute for the patient whose release and recovery is 
claimed by the eduta performing t|ic ceremony* Moreover, a small earthen pot with 
yellow-root w'ater to sprinkle the patient is required for the ritual* This pot, 
together w^ith flowers and the betel-leaves, is placed on the mal-biilaE-tatuva 
(flower-betel-tatuva). 

Just as with the sanniya-yakuma- and the suniyama<eremony, tw’o or three eduro 
usually lake part in the iramudun-pidenna and divide the performance of the rite 
among themselves and relieve one another. In addition, there is a drummer and 
frequently one or tw'o assistants or novices; their task is to lend a helping hand 
wherever it may be needed, and occasionally even to take over the dancing-roles or 
at least to contribute lo their performance as far as diey are already conversant with 
them. The fc^e for tlie ceremony is, on the average, five rupees; but it depends 
entirely on the particular conditions and circumstances, and for ivcalthy persons is, 
of course, much higher than for those less well off* However, tliree rupees is the 
allowable minimum. 

The ceremony begins at eight or nine o'clock in the morning, after the edura and 
his assistants have prepared the offerings and made all tlie necessary arrangements. 
First, the conducting edura exorcizes and summons the various yakku, one after the 
other, w^ith recitations, dances, and svbistling on his little bamboo flute. Continually 
reciting and uttering mantra, he seizes the tatuva, one by one, calls the respective 
yakka and shows him his offering. He dances to and fro before the patient who* 
dressed in a clean w^hite doth, is sealed on a chair or mat. Finally, he returns the 
tituva to the chair which is kept ready beside the patient (PI. IV, fig, 6 and 7)* 
Now' and then he approaches the sick person with the torch in his hand or with his 
magic wand, the tgaha; pointing them fomurd or w'ith strokes in a downward 
direction, he makes movements which suggest the assurance of quick recovery', and 
which are applauded by the spectators with loud exclamations of assent (PL XXVI, 
fig. 4 j). After each dance, the tatuva is held out to the patient by the ^ura, who 
puts a copper coin w'fapped in a betel-leaf on it, the so-called pandura (money 
offering)* It is a contribution w'hich the patient personally owes the yakka and 
w'hich may on no account be omitted . 

In the middle of the place a rice-pounder has been sunk into tiie ground and the 
kuduva is now' placed on it so that it Can revolve round itself. The cock and the 
offerings which have already been disposed of to the Kalu-yakka and the Sanniya- 
yakka, are put on it; the pdura plucks a few feathers from the cock, singes them, 
lays them on one of tlie tatuva, and begins to dance around the kuduva (PI. XXXII. 
fig, 54)* The tatuva for the Maha-sohona and the Hiri-yakka are now brought 
forw'ard, put on pre-arranged chairs, and these tw'o*yakku are also summoned. 
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THE IRAMUDUN-PIDENNA 

Tlie iramuduu-Siimaj^ima follows immetiiaiely. Rcpiesented as a dancing yafcka 
with a double torch in his moutii, just as in the sanniya-yakiiina, Maha-sohona 
enters the scene to receive bis offering and the cock.^ The role is acted by one of the 
eduro or a novice. His body is tightly wrapped in a white clothe he wears a wfiite 
and red shirt and a sliort tight jacket. His bead is covered with a cap, trimmed 
with coconutdeaves round the edge. Occasionally, a crown'Shaped head'gear made 
of paJm-leaves is w'orn instead. A long tail of young split paJm*leaves hangs down 
the back. Round bis calves are strips of doth wjtli bells sewn on. Finally, the eyes 
are outlined with black paint, and frctjtiently, also the cheeks ace painted black (Ph 
HI. % 4). 

As a JTule only a single yakka appears during this ceremony, occasionally tw^o or 
more of them, and always the most dangerous and malicious of the six possible 
yakku, i.e. tlic Maha’Sohona. In r^lity, however, the main part falls not to the 
Maha-sohona but to Hiri yakka, the blood-sucker; he is always followed by Malia- 
sohona, for whenever Hiri-yakka is persecuting someone, Maha-sohona is alw ays 
at his heels, eager to secure his share of tlie booty. He is, moireover, followed by the 
Kalu'yakka, the Suniya-yakka, the band of the sanniya-yakku, and, of course, the 
Aimlna with his accomplices, the army of the preteo. Each of them wants to get his 
portion, even w'hen originally he is In no way connected witli the illness of the 
person concerned, whose slate may be attributed exclusively to Hiri-yakka. Because 
of this, ever)' single one of these yakku as well as the preteo must usually be 
presented with tiieir offering, a tatuva. However, tlie main offering and also tlie 
sacrificial cock is received by tlie yakka who is to blame for the bad health of the 
patient. 

Before the dance begins the yakka-actor has his face perfumed with dummala. 
He inhales the resinous smoke in great draughts, and as a result he is transformed 
into a state of rapture which generally, but only towards the end of the dance, 
d<n.'elops into a complete trance (PL V, fig. 3 and yj. The drums roll quicker and 
quicker, in tlie special rhytlim w^hich always precedes and announces the beginning 
of this kind of dance. 

Mcanw'hile, the double lordi has been w^ell soaked in oiJ and lighted. Tw^o 
folded strips of coconut-leaves and a red hibiscus blossom are wound round it in 
tlie middle; the torch is tiien taken betw een the teeth so that it looks as if the yakka 
is sticking his tongue out of a huge mouth. Immediately afterwards, the dance be¬ 
gins. But tlie yakka-actor at first often dances for a wiiiie without his torch in order 
to shoot the cock with a little bow and his magk arrow, the Tgaha. Usually he first 
runs several times round the kuduva, runs shrieking and as if in a freniy towards 
the ptient, strokes him from head to heels with the Tgaha, sprinkles him with 
yellow -root w^ater. He does all this to transmit the desired health to die ptient and 
to show' his benevolence and his satisfaction at the offering presented. 

Tlie dance itself with the double torch held in the mouth, is always opened, as 
mentioned above, by special tlrum music, characteristic of the samayama or the 
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yiikkn'iiatmavl^ i.e. the yakka’datnce. Beside the perfuming of the fsce and the 
tniialation of the resinous fumes, it is essentiaJ for the transformation of the dineer 
into a state of excitement and rapture which is not far from complete trancej and 
which may aJmost be cilied ecstasy. Tlie dance begins with quicker and quicker 
skips from one foot to the otJier, turns and tw^bts of the body^ and whirls of the 
head until completely exiiaustcd. In his bands the dancer holds burning torches 
or tufts of gurulladeaves which he shakes the whole time; tlien he again grasps his 
little boiv and the igaha, a coconut^ and finally a coal-pan. From time to time he 
takes a rest to rcccrt^'er hts breath, but only a few^ moments, and the dance is taken 
up again with undiminished fire. Over and over again he dances round tlie kuduva, 
again and again lie whirls his head and arms while Jiolding the tw'o parts of the 
tail which hangs down the back w^ith his hands. Gradually these whirlings spread 
over his whole body. In tlie course of the dance, tlie dancer leaps towards the sick 
person, stretches himself out at his side without taking the torch out of liis mouth, 
strokes his body whh the Igaha, strews dummala around, and again begins running 
round the kuduva at a furious speed. He also dances through the whole house, 
throw's dummala into all the corners and lights it in flashes w'ith hb torch, and 
rushes out of the door again, to collapse at once unconscious in the open air. 

The Original tendency seems indeed to have been that an experienced edura 
continued his dance until he literally broke dowm, i.c. was in a complete trance. 
This state is interpreted as a sign that the yakka has now really taken pos' 
session of the ^ura. But only the older ^uro know' how' to reach it, for only 
many years of exercise and training enable them to attain tliis condition w'ltliin a 
more or less reasonable length of time. The whole w'ay of performing such a dance 
by an experienced edura is intended to induce a trance. Every moment One expects 
to see tlie dancer break dowm, but again and again his assistants prevent it by 
sprinkling him with yellow-root water and by cooling bis face and body witli water. 
Frequently, still another scene follows. Immediately before the cJimax of the dance, 
the actor rids himself of his torches* throws himself on the sacrificial cock which b 
lying on tlic floor, and in state of utmost excitement bites through its throat 
(Pi. VIII, fig. 13), The Maha-sohona-samayama is follow'cd by tw'o more acts, one 
of which is performed in the patienFs house, the other one in the open air. 

They make a dummy of straw', coconut bast, or some similar material, and put it 
into the bed of the patient wlio is removed elsewhere. His relatives gather round, 
lamenting and w'ailing as if the patient himself were going to die (PL XXV, fig. 
40). They belies'e that the yakku will be deceived by this expedient. 

Mcanw'hile, the tw'o i^uro are busy with a stretcher (derahava) which has been 
kept ready out of doors. It is made beforehand from banana-stems and the veins 
of coconut-pilm leaves. They put the tatuva of Maha-sohona, Hlri-yakka, and 

* Actual L]r, ttvr birinu thnouj^h of tht CChCli'i ihroit h gtneraj^ty Only done lyinlullcnlly* altlHHigh, 
accordinf; Ip the djeotiom, the code ouj^ht to be »crifi«d at that nwment In the way menlloned. 
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Aimlna on its ardied rooff which is richly decorated with split palm-leaves. Then, 
mantra are uttered, powdered resin is thrown into the coal-pan, and a mat is passed 
through the fumes evolved. This perfumed mat is put on the stretcher^ and one of 
the ^diiro lies down on it, covering liLmself with the exception of hb face a 
white clotli. One comer of the cloth contains a copper coin whidi the patient wrap¬ 
ped in (PI. XXV, fig, 41 )* Both cduro, the one lying on the stretdicr as well as 
his colleague, continue their recitation of mantra. Powdered resin is flung about 
the stretcher, the tatuva, and the kuduva, so that, for a moment, ei^erything appears 
enveloped in flames. 

The active ^ura now begins to prepare the main part of the offerings for 
Maha-sohona and Hiri-yakka, a procedure which generally takes place on the 
stomach of the i?dura who is lying on the stretcher. The offering for Malia-sohona 
consists of some red rice and tamarind which must be heated in a skull or a 
piece of the cranium. That for Hiri-yakka is a raw hen’s egg, the point of 
which has been broken open; some rice and yellow-root are pressed through the 
opening, and the whole is then also heated for a short time (Pi. XXVI, fig. 42). 
For this, a flat stone is placed on the edura's stomach, and a ring, cut out of a 
coconut shell, ser\'es ai a little hearth on the storie to hold the egg. The egg is 
heated from beneath by a small torch until it is quite hard, and the rice in the skull 
is warmed in the same way. The hard-boiled egg is at once placed on the tatuva of 
the Hiri-yakka, and tlie skull witli rice on that of the maha-sohona. 

Both yakku are believed to be fond of strolling about the cemeteries looking for 
fresh corpses, and this is the reason why their offerings must be prepared on the 
body of tlie edura who b pretending to be dead. This dissimulation is meant to 
deceive and to allure the two yakku who are both in the habit of coming when a 
person is dying and the relatives are preparing the burial, Thb is tlie case, particu¬ 
larly with Maha-sohona; but the aggressive Maha-sohona is always followed by 
the more cautious and cow'ardly Hiri-yakka, just as a hyena steals after tlic lion, 
eager to snatch some left-overs from his meal. But the two yakku also w-ant some 
fresh blood, especially the blood-thirsty Hiri-yakka who owes his name to tliis very 
predilection. To Satisfy them, a point of the comb of the sacrificial cock is now cut 
off; two leaves of the gumlla-tree arc smeared with a feiv drops of the blood and 
arc subsequently put on the two kuduva. Lastly, the cock is also placed at the feet 
of the ^ura lying on the stretcher, as it forms the main part of the offering for the 
two yakku. 

Now, the straw'-puppet is removed out of the house, escored by the w'ailiog and 
lamenting of the patient's relatives, and is laid upon the cdura on his stretcher 
(PI. XXVin, fig. 45 and 46). The piura still continues uttering his mantra which 
arc now specially directed to tlie Hiri-yakka, who has meanwhile entered into the 
manifestation of tlie Maru-yakka. He and the other yakku are kept deceived by 
making them believe that the patient has regally died and is going to be interred. 
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But this IS possible only when die ^uni remains lying on the stretcher the whole 
time and recites his mantra 'without ceasing. 

Meanwhile, it is already midday* This time must be rigidly adhered to, for it is 
only at this hour of the day that the yakku may be successfully exorcized and obliged 
to descend. The stretcher w'ith the edura and the slraw'^puppet on it, and with the 
tatuva on its arched roof, is now' lifted by the helpers and carried off to the bush 
(PL XXrX, fig, 47)* The drummer and the second ^ura join the procession, but 
not the patient or his relations* Even now, the ^ura on the stretcher still continues 
uttering his mantra, holding the strawr^puppet fast with both his hands during the 
carrying. One of the helpers carries the kuduva on which the tatuva will later on be 
placed. Both the stretcher and the kuduva are conveyed to the gravej'ard or else to 
the spot where the patient declares he met the yakka. Frequently, however, they 
content tliemselves with carrying tlie stretcher and the kuduva behind the bouse 
into the neat bush, and leave them there. 

Arrived at their destination, the edura gets up from the stretcher and puts die 
straw-puppet up against a tree, and at once sets it on fire with the torch w'hich has 
been brought along, uttering more mantra all the time (PI. XXIX. fig. 48), As 
explained before, the kuduva and the stretcher arc left on the spot, but the kuduva 
is also frequently pulled up a tree and allowed to hang there. Finally, all those 
present are sprinkled with yeilow-root water, and w'et their foreheads to purify 
themselves. 

Before the stretcher is carried off to the bush, the patient and his family who 
have remained behind in their house, are advised by the edura to read from one of 
the Buddhist scriptures, the "atmJdima sQtra", Or in other w'ords, to perform a 
little pirit-ceremony. 


MANTRA ADDRESSED TO THE YAKKU 

The following mantra are recited at a sanniya-yakuma, suniyama-^ and iramudun- 
pidenna-ceremony to request the patient's recovery from the yakku; 


Aiafilra for the Sun/ya-yakkn: 


^'^^m namo! 

Ofn, ^tory to Buddha! 
Vanda'giri blsavun 

rumc of 1 q:u«n 

kala l^a sanen, 

givnt illness »move 


Odipra-dese Vadiga-rajjuruvanda 

twnr nf 1 place [ume of a. IfJnji: 


vahansege kusayang upan 

venembte mit of her womb bom 

guna venda, Iss'ara-deviyanen 

fecovtfy coevc • 


jataka 

torn 

vahansa 
vmerflbte 
varama". 
givea order* 
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Mantra for the Kdu-yakka: 


“Om fiamo! Kalukanda-dKc, Kalukara-paltuna vedavasas 

Om, glory to Buddtut iwojc of a. plar:c namf of a wvtCT-pool m 


tanaya 

karana 

Maha Kalu'yakshaya-'yakshani, 

Kaludatanang'pokuna 

son 

of 

the great Kslu-yakki 


waxer^pOOl 


isnaxiaya 

karana 

velavata Ira-d^iyana, 

todu 

povunen 

pavanak 



at this time suo-'god 

cor-iingr 


shake 

liitanedi. 

Maha Kalu-yakshaya-yakshani 

eda 

dapaaeva 


quickly 

great Ka1u-yakka in your 

that day 

offering for the yaktii 


male and female avatara 




hma 

aaobhaveng, KaJu-yaksha*yakshani 

kala leda 

sanen. 


strong 

Krilu^yakka male and female 

given illness 

lemove 

guna 

venda. 

Ira-dn'iyanen varami". 




recovery 

come 

suo’god given order 




Mantra for the Kalu-kumara: 

“Om, agvara viravara, Kadira^deviyo, anubhava Vatuka 

Kiitaragjma‘d«viyio mighty 

Bahirava-avatara, KaJu-kumara d^^alata vara - vara, disti - disti, 

earth-goddess form Come, come along 

vara - vara, namah^H 

come, come glory to Buiidha. 

“Om mmo! Puotra’rajjuruvo vanta * jataka Vamatumala ■ bisavun 

Om, glory to Buddha 1 born tq queen 

vahansa kusayang upan NiJa-madana sanniya'KaJu'kuniara, vara, 

venerable out of her worob bom come 

atas^tadbasa kola nayakavu, Dala-kumara vara, tisdahasa ciayaka\ai, 

68,000 number leader come iO.OQC leader 

puspa - kumara, vara dolosdaliasa kota nayakavu, Sanni'Kola-kumira, 

handsome prince come 12,000 imtober leader 

Vesamunu anung vara - vara, Namah'\ 

by him come, come. Glory to Buddha. 


"Om nam5! 

Om. glory to Buddha! 


Mantra for the Hiri^yakka: 

bisavun vahansa 

queen veoerabte 


vadina 


Sitapraha 

Siu (wife 
of Rama) 

gomandd 

while going 


media 

out of which came 

Hiri-yaksha-yakshani 

HIri-yakha (male and fenhtle} 


upan 

born 


Rudru-vila 
name of 1 pool 
kala Jed.a 
given illons 


vetuna 
fell into it 
sanen, 


£ ramiaikang-nura 
name of a town 

If-k^iCfl 
blood some drops 
guna venda". 

fcdDvccy Cdnlc. 


rcnujTC 
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mantra addressed to the yakjcu 


Alantra fsr the Maba-sobona: 

**Onl najt]5! Rtanang Ando-mutHA KumbakaJung-SRitiutnaxxg 

Otn, jlory to Buddha \ on this spot gKmdfaLhrr ^mt-g^ndfither 


Andira cnahR-nisi^, anonnyang, Somkara^bisaviin vahanscgc 



great wise 

trun whom the hooour 

queen 

venerable 

kusayang 

upan 

asuvatasiyak asa-fti tisdahasak 

pirivara ^i 

out of her womb born 

S.SDO Anna long big being ^O.ODH!} 


attendants having 

siddha 

Maha-sohon des^atavun vahansa kala 

I^a san^, 



divine venerable given 

illness remove 

guna 

venda, 

htasaka peuna Gotembara 

d^atavun vahansege 

nedovenr 

come 

dreaded. enemy 

divine 

Venerable 

varami". 





given order. 


Ainntm jor (he Sanmyd'y^ka: 



"6m^ name! 

Visala^maha-navara, asu upala^ komari-kavr devu 

Qm, glory to Buddha 1 



interred 

ptlisu 

sohon 

upan rajjantulu Kola-santiiya 

devatava, kala 

corpse 

grivc-y*rd 

born 


divine given 

leda 

sanen, 

giina venda lothura 


Buddhunen 

illness 

remote 

reCOVety come Jiving beyond 

the world Buddha 

varami”* 





given order. 






Aianird fer the Aimatja: 



^'Om, namo! 

Kashi rata desa guru vanta 

jiataka andiman 

Otn. glory 

to Buddha! 

Beraites place 

begot 

as well.known 

kusayang 

upan 

, Siddha-Aimana-devatava, kala 

leda 

sanen guna 

out of the 

Womb born 

given 

jllnesj 

remove recovery 


venda^ Ve^amunu'rajjumvo vanen, varami". 

coiTi'e destroy given order. 


THE BALA’CIRI AND THE BALA-GIRI-TOVILE 

Tlie h^a-gifi^ ace female demons (yakkmi) who strike chUdren with iJLdess, 
Complying with an order which Vcsamunu-rajjurgvo gave them. In contrast, the 
other yakku arc believed not to show ill will towards children. 


^ BiU ~ child; giri = VHkf ruble, res^octable. AnoiliFr ruinc for thesF fcnialc dcixionl Is 
^'bSlagrihi'' or ‘"baligri" (biU ^ child; gniha ^ to seize, to gnvern, !o subiugatf). 




Pl. XXV 


Fi^. Scene during un '"IramuiJLm-pId:nn!i-ccrnnon}''\ InsEcod O'f the Jiick peffod, 
a ftrjiw puppet is bid oa the bed, 4.nd orte of tbe reliiiives bej^ins (u chant [luncn- 
Utiuns. In this way, [hey inccrid to deteLve thr yaldcu (flashlight picture). 



1 





pL, xxvr 



Fig The {ilfcTing hif rhe being pirpjred during an irairividgn- 

crrnruiny. The <diirj hold* part i»f * drult in whtth hr builii [hr rice, mined 
with w«ne chicken'i hlitnl. 



Fijt- 4.1 The fdurj talking (ei the iaune pitlcnt uvl itl^dling him with hii 
*'igah<~ dufiog M iiwmiivdtfQ'piiie^ni. 






Pl. XXVII 



t 


44. The pilienl bcfcmninj; to ««. Hit reluiuci liy h> »l(n him. On ihc tell, ihc tdvtn hotJmp hti "inahj'^. 





Pl. XXVill 



Fig 4^- Tliir' (tucnmy bci^j; put un the stretcher. 



Fi^;. 46. The iirtTi-hcr with the straff Jummy. At its sidt, lies lhe pdurj, ctivtreJ 
Ui irh 4, elkJtb. (.In lup ojc the j;ifts hif iHc yjkLu. 









Pl. XXIX 






Fj>{, 47. The str^w Jumm);' btiiiit cjuricd tlic fcttvctcry. Fi^l- -^S. T>w turning; iikF tIic iiraw dummy. 







Pl. XXX 



Fii! 'I'J An j mj^f <tf j j.ifcka htinft ittjidc of cl a}- fof an Cn^tiinji bilE’Ctrtmoily 

rtE'ar Di)djnJuva. 



Pf^l, Pamtlnjc a cUf rcpTPi.rnl itioci pf j for a bjli-cePcmAn)'. 
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It is related that in a. former epoch (kalpa) there were four htmdred and 
seventy-four of those yakkiniyo* They came from the Uttarakurudivaina and at¬ 
tacked children. The little ones began to suffer from fever (una)^ diarrhoea 
(adiram), and vomiting (vamana); they were tormented with dreams^ were r^est- 
less, cried incessantly, grew thin, or their bodies became inflated and turned 
bluish. 

At that time, so the legend continues, the child of king DhammapUa-rajj'uruvo 
(or, according to another version, the son of Gautama Buddha i) also fell a victim 
to these yakkiniyo, at the age of seven. The king applied to Isvira and asked him 
to intervene and restrain the yakkiniyo. Isvara acceded to the king's prayers and 
ordered all the four hundred and seventy-four yakkiniyo to be imprisoned in the 
Ran-giri-d^'alaya, the temple of the Parasakvala, The yakkiniyo raised a terrible 
outcry and implored Isvara to forgive them, Isvara hesitated long, but in the end 
he released eighteen of them on condition that they restored to health any child 
whom they afflicted w^ith disease, when the child’s parents presented them with a 
particular offering, namely^ a figure of a child made from rice (bat-baliya ?:= rice- 
figure). The yakkiniyo promised to obey Isvara’s order and were granted their 
liberty; the rest of tliem, however, have remained imprisoned in the Ran-giri* 
devalaya right up to this very^ day* 

These eighteen bib-giri-yakkiniyo arc called; Alan-giri, Kab-giriT Davada-giri, 
S6ma-giri, Andun-giri, Sandun-giri* Pali-giri, Nila-giri, Yakanda-giri, T^a-giri, 
Uda-giri, Sanda-giri, De-giri, Puspa-glri, Vata-giri, Deva-giri, and Bila-girin 

The first child they are said to have struck with illness, was Rahula, the son of 
Sidharta, the later Buddha. The child’s nurse sent for an edura to help the child. 
He said, "It U certain yakkiniyo from tlie Ran-giri-devalaya who have caused the 
child's Illness. We must perform a particular ceremony (tovUc) and make a bat- 
baliya (rice-figure), a span in length as a gift’'. This rice-puppet must be offered 
to >‘akkiniyo instead of the child, along with rice-cakes (kev'uma and hakuru), 
paJm-sugar (lagri), milk and honeys (kiri-penni), and roasted rice (pori). All these 
must be presented on a tray, made of plaited palm-Icaves, a so-called tatuva. 

The offering is carried to the cemetery and deposited there. The whole ritual 
takes about two hours. The child is not bound with a nOJa, nor are lemons cut above 
his head. 

G>rrc5ponding to the age of the child, there is a different yakkiniyo, and the 
offerings must be prepared accordingly. There must always be a puppet of boiled 
rice, and for a child betw-een one and two, also one of flour. The puppet must be 
of a certain size, according to the child's age; it is always supplemented fay sweets, 
pastry, red flowers, and a little torch. For a child betw'een scv'cn days and one year, 
the puppet, made of boiled rice, must be as long as the span of a man's hand. It is 
piut on a square plate of leaves, decorated with gokkola, and surrounded by red 


^ The puntri mflidocicd betow rrferf l» ihij vtmidc. 
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flowers; m addition there is some ricc-cake, red sugar, jind a small torch which is 
lighted at the performance of the ceremony. If the child is bet^^een one and two 
years old, the ricepuppet is a little larger and another figure of flour (piti) is 
addfcd, together with flowers, rice-cake, red sugar, and a little torch. For a child 
betw'cen two and three, the rice-figure must be still larger, supplemented by various 
curries prepared from die leaves of the keta-trec and cooked wdth sesame, seeds of 
the undu-plant (a kind of Flcminia), and grated coconut. These “vegetables" are 
called “melitima". The other parts of the offering are the usual. If the child is 
from four to five years of age, the rice for his puppet must be cooked in a new^, 
unused pot. The figure must be made again a little larger, and supplied wdth a 
garland of red flow-ers round die neck. For a child between six and seven, tw^o 
puppets are needed, one representing a man, the other a goat. The latter must be 
made from a special kind of fine grained rice, so-calied mederi. Both figures are 
tlien put on a plate of palm-leaves, again completed by rice-cakes, flowers, and a 
small torch. Bet^veen eight and nine years, the offering is a rice-puppet of con¬ 
siderable size in which little flags of black-w-hite rcd paper are stuck. Further, there 
is rice-cake, various sweets, red flowers (ratu-mal), and a small torch (vilakku). 
The tituva must be placed before the child and perfumed wdth dummala, w'hile the 
following mantra b being recited: ^ 


“Om, trailoka Bagavati nama". 

Oto. glory to tht lllusthous of the three worlds, 

“Om, havela-^havda paia esvalia". 

"Om ring madakari-j^akshani idamfaadi 

grahang 

muntji-muntji 

ncc-offeiing 

illn&s 

leave leave 


Es\^aha", 
ll 15 good. 


'’‘Om, namo’ 

DharmapHa - hisavnn 

vahanse 

kumari-bisavTin 

Om, glory to Buddha! 

queen 

vcncnhle 

princeSS^jueen 


saddhenat 

rajjuruvo 

malakanda 

sakala 

bisavun saddhonat. 

scTcrt times 

Iciug 

corpse 


join together 

queen 

seven times 

malikanda 

pengasa 

negitevu 

anubhaven akn[ya\'eni 

adatma lamaya 

corpse 

sprinkle 

bring Id 

mighty 

gr^Dul 

tD-d3y child 


with water 

life again 





andinava 

dodaaava 

ipjlanengenava 

hondu 

mandu 

akara-vikara. 

crying 

confused 

trembling 


unoonscioiu 

Jifeiet 

bewildered 

iina-gini 

jal ekp^ 

mukalayang 

guna 

venda* 

sihil venda. 

fever 

hot in aq. hou^r in haJf ui 

hour 

recovery 

come 

cnolir^ tome 


Dharmapila-devlnansc vahansegen varami". 

vcnc^r^ble given order. 


' Thtr* CTciits a puskoli (palm-lrai Script) whirfi expUinJ in detail the rittiflj of this ba]a-gin- 
tovllf. ThU doounent a called ‘'kT;inwiL rUtUiva mahaveda 
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"Om namo! 

Sri 

Patinam-devatava, 

duek-^ 

eh 

devativa 

Om, glory to Buddha! 

Patini-djvi 


daughter 

of this 

ddty 

duta lamain 

tundenek 

^a metana 

me lamayata ^ 

^a 

daughter children 

for three 

had here 

this child 

having illness 

atana eh lamain 

tundenata 

deheti 

palean" 




here children 

for three 

ready 

leave. 




"Namo Buddha, 

bandha 

dharma 

bandha sanga 

yang kint- 


bind 

doctrine 

bind 

cortgregation 


jivitang palean 

tosvaha’”, 






go away 

be off! 






and then the following prayer (yadinna): 




"Sasiri bara 

Sri'lankani 

pavara 

Muni 

kala 

teding 

eh Rahula 

In former times 

Ceylon 

great 

Buddha 

mighty 

been 

son of 
Gautama 

kumaruvan ipida mau 

landa 

kusing, 

mehc 

vadah 

sad 

prince bom 

mother 

woman 

womb 

adopted 

brought up seven 


masa pusvah yana kala masa andava tadalBa uda*balung 

tDonths thereupon spent months ctyinj aloud upwards 


balavanin vata-balung balavamin nil*pahaya karavamm le-pahaya 

look around to look blue>Golour Retting blood-colour 

karavamin, kiri vamana, adirana karavamin manurusa vamln 

getting milk vomit diarrhoea getting know one's mother no more 

meranga dutu kiri-ama selakara sondata Ran-giri-kovil 

this seeing nurse this recounting beautiful Ran-giri's temple 


Araghat-yakki*ni)^ta pudu-pandura dena 

name of a yakkini coin-offering promise 

k^vuma rasa sakurena kiri vendaru 

rice-cake try red sugar milk butter 

gene puja tatuva vene-vene 

present offering offering-receptacle one by ooe 


rangata bateng-bali bilidena 

to give rice-puppet instead of 

ghitcllna noek palavela 

melted butter many fruits 

gokkpatin pahan 

decorated with gokkola oil-lamp 


pandan 

torch 


rangena ganda-suv^da dummalina dapapuda disondima 

in his hand incense powdered resin to lie down to arrange 


gosina, cten sita, pevetma ena: 

put on top here wait remain 


Bala-giri, AIan*giri, Kala-giri, Davada-giri, Soma-giri, Andun-giri, Sandun-giri 
Bali-giri, Nila-giri, Yakanda*giri, Teta-giri, Uda-giri, Ira-giri, Sanda-giri, 
Deva-giri, D^giri, Puspa-giri, Vata-giri. 

Kinokt yakin)'ang me-puja Icba-gana sondin isa 

all the other specified yakku this offering let them take it glad head 

sita depat teicna desa hcra giya ted in cpasva, 

this down to foot nuRulies take away went quidcly from this day oo 
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mepas>'a daskal 

ftxxn that day on many thousands 

ayu bov^a". 
so may it be. 


rakita dincn sctkaretva avada; 

live forth day for day healthy long life 


According to another interpretation, however, the number of the Bala-giri* 
yakkiniyo is not more than eight. They are: the Mademada-giri, the Rcvati*giri, the 
Artamariya-giri, the Atbhuta-giri, the Nila-kutakala-giri, the Dala-giri, the Ratika- 
ma-dala-giri, and the Madana-kama-giri. They are likewise under the control of 
Vesamunu-rajjuruvo from whom they have received the order to afflict children 
with illness. Like the other yakku lhe>' live in the Uttarakurudivaina. They cause 
bad dreams, torment children in their sleep so that they become restless and cry 
constantly. The>’ produce fever and trembling of the limbs, rolling of the eyes, and 
confused speech. Here again we are confronted more by some general indisposition 
or indistinct disorders, more psychical than physical, than by exactly defined ill¬ 
nesses. 

Following thb second conception, the power of the giri-yakkiniyo begins with 
the third month of the child’s life. From then on, the child is each month sub¬ 
jected to the influence of a different yakkini. After the twelfth month, this in¬ 
fluence clunges only from year to year, decreasing with advancing age, and finally 
disappearing at the eighteenth year. 

A certain Indian pandit, called Varayogasari, taught people how to exorcize the 
yakkiniyo, and put his doctrine down in writing. In reality, however, he only gives 
us an offering-ceremony which is to be performed during the day within the limits 
of the customar)' ritual. The preparation of the offering is different according to 
whether the child is three, six, nine, eleven, or more months old, i.e. according to 
the yakkini who is exerting her influence over the child at the time in question. In 
addition, the following mantra must be spoken: 

name! Narayanaya tailoka vidiya vonai e jula-jula”. 

“Oni ring! patsvata tailoka — (name of the yakkini)”. 

We shall now examine one after the other the scopes and activities of the dif¬ 
ferent yakkiniyo and the composition of the offering required in each case. 

With a child of three months of age the Mademada-giri-yakkini is concerned. 
Her destructive influence causes fever in the child with its accompanying symptoms, 
and shortness of breath and frequently also abdominal or stomach pains. The 
following offering must be prepared: unhusked rice (kakul-hal), three kinds of 
flowers, and three torches which must be placed near by. The offering is placed at 
the side of the child’s bed, and the above-mentioned mantra must be uttered one 
hundred and eight times. The offering is allowed to stand there for one day and 
one night, then it is brought to a big tree and placed at the north side of its trunk. 
Thereafter, the child must be perfumed with an incense prepared from the follow¬ 
ing ingredients: mustard seed (aba), a piece of a (ranium (mini olukudu), hair 
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{isakeyiya), flowers which were brought to the temple and laid there, another 
kind of seed (kumum mada), hair of an ape {vandufu lom)^ and leaves of the 
kohomba-tree (Azadirachta indica). While doing this, the following mantra is 
uttered a thousand times: 

"Om ring pad esvahr\ 

A three year old child is also subject to tlie same yakkini,. and the same direc¬ 
tions must be obser\'cd. 

Between the sixth and the ninth months of his life, and betw^een his sixth and 
his nintli years^ a child is under the influence of tJie Revati-giri-yakkirii, and if he 
falls ill within these periods, it is generally ascribed to this yakkini. 

In such a case, a puppet about a foot long is made of rice boiled with coconut- 
milk (kiri bat) and the mantra mentioned above is uttered. He is then perfumed 
with the same incense. A child of betw^een nine and eleven months or years of age 
is afflicted by tlie Artamariya-giri-yakkini, who must be presented w^ith an offering. 
Children who are persecuted by her, suffer from sleeplessness, stare, have fits of 
terror, and speak confusedly. For a nine months old child, a clay puppet is made, 
for one of ten or eleven months, a figure of “kiribat". The offering must consist 
of five kinds of seeds (sesame, lentils, peas, a certain kind of bean, and unhusked 
rice) and of flowers. The seeds are mixed, roasted, and put on a tituva. The above- 
mentioned mantra must be spoken one hundred and eight times. The offering is 
then carried to a termite hill where a cobra is assumed to live. After some time it is 
brought home and the child is again perfumed with the same powder. 

A child tw’cJve months or tw'elve years of age is under tlie influence of Atbhuta- 
giri-yakkini who makes the children of these ages suffer from fever, headadies, 
loss of appetite, hoarseness, gnashing of the teeth, and anaemia. The offering con¬ 
sists of boiled w'hite ricet w'hich is shaped into a puppet, as w^ell as of flow^ers, 
surrounded by twelve little oil-lamps (pandama-daliatemai = tw^elve wicks). The 
same mantra is spoken one hundred and eight times, and the offering is carried 
off to flowing w^ater. The child is then perfumed. 

A child aged thirteen months or thirteen years is under the influence of Nila- 
kutakala-giri-yakkini and is subjected to similar ailments as one twelve months or 
years old. The offering is a puppet of rice boiled with coconut-milk and yellow- 
root, supplemented by die five kinds of seeds witli which it must be cooked. The 
mantra is uttered one hundred and eight times and the offering carried to a cross¬ 
roads. 

A child of fourteen months or fourteen years of age is smitten by the Dala-glri- 
yakkini. The gift for her must be composed of red boiled rice and five kinds of 
seeds, and is carried to a crossing of four roads. Tlie child is then perfumed. 

A child of fifteen months or as many years of age is under the sway of Ratikama- 
dala-giri-yakkini, who must be presented w^ith a puppet made of boiled rice w^hich 
has been dyed blue. Small tish and flowers complete the offering. After the 
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reciting of the nuntra^ the offering is carried to the crossing of four roads, and the 
child is then perfumed. 

A child of sixteen months or years of age has to deal with Madana>kama-giri- 
j'akkini. As an offering, black rice is cooked and shaped into a figure. Five kinds 
of seeds and five little oil-lamps arc added. Tlie offering is deposited at the cros¬ 
sing of four roads and the child is perfumed. 

A child of seventeen months or years of age is susceptible to the power of all the 
Bala-giri-yakkiniyo. They must be placated by an offering of rice of five different 
colours, seven kinds of vegetables, little fish and flowers. After repeating the 
mantra, it is carried to a lake of a river, and the child is subsecjuently perfumed. 

With the eighteenth year of age, the influence of the giri-yakkiniyo is com¬ 
pletely at an end. But, all the more, the young person is hence exposed to the 
pernicious influences of the illness-spreading and epidemic-bearing yakku, to 
planetar)’ interference, to the evil eye, evil talk, and last but not least to the evil 
spell (kodivina), any one of which can only be counteracted by the performance 
of an appropriate ceremony. 

THE GRAHANIYA-YAKKINI 

While the Bala-giri torment and disquiet children, the Grahaniya-yakkini strikes 
them with real illnesses which, on account of their originator, are called grahamya- 
leda. 

The following legend tells of the creation of this yakkini: 

Vesamunu-rajjuruvo’s nephew, the Purvaka-yakka, had married the daughter of 
Naga-rajjuruvo, king of the snakc-countr)’ (Nagaloka). They had a daughter, called 
Randati, who distinguished herself by her peculiar behaviour right from her early 
childhood. When the girl was seven years old, she left her parents’ home and went 
off to the bush where she roamed about aimlessly for years. One day, she met the 
god Isvara who took care of the homeless girl and adopted her. She lived with 
him several years as his servant; but one day, Randati expressed the wish to go 
to the Nagaloka, the world of mankind. Is\'ara had no objection. The girl, however, 
went instead to the Uttarakurudivaina to sec Vesamunu-rajjuruvo requesting that 
an order (varama) be given her. Vesamunu-rajjuruvo granted the request, and so 
Randati became a yakkini, Grahaniya-yakkini, pursuing from that time on the 
lives of young children. She then joined the eighteen Bala-giri and wandered 
together with them through the Himalayas. There, thc)’ met the Dala-kumara 
playing with pebbles (datu) with Senaseru (Saturn). These two demons addressed 
the women and asked them what they intented to do. The)’ said they had come to 
the Himalayas to have a look at the country. But Dala-ku^ara told Grahaniya- 
yakkini she had better go to the palace of the queen Manipala-devinanse and make 
her son ill. Grahaniya-yakkini followed the advice and struck Manipala-devinanse’s 
son with disease. The child's motlier cried and lamented. Vishnu, her brother. 
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heard her weeping and, assuming the shape of a woman, went to console her. He 
said he would restore the child to health. But Manipala-devinansc had lost all hope. 
So, Vishnu resumed his real form, took hb sister and her son and went with diem 
to the Isvara-bhavana, the heaven of the god Isvara. 

When they arrived there, Isvara bade his consort Umayangana try to heal the 
child. "How can I do it?,” replied Umayangana, "since I do not know his illness.” 
But Vishnu told her, "The yakkini who has made the child sick is the adopted 
daughter of Isvara and was his servant for many years. Now let him try to manage 
her.” "What ails the child?”, asked Umayangana further. "He is suffering from 
fever, headaches, pains in the limbs, dysentery, and his belly is swollen, answered 
Manipala-devinanse. Isvara then sent for a vessel of pure water and sprinkled the 
child, whereupon he recovered. But then he called the Grahamya-yakkini to him 
and reproached her. He could not, however, deprive her of the power which Vesa- 
munu*rajjuruvo had bestowed upon her. She was and remained a yakkini. But 
Isvara imposed one condition. "^Vhcnever you have afflicted a child with illness, 
he told Grahaniya-yakkini, "you must restore him to health again, when his parents 
offer you a gift. Then you must go away as (juickly as possible ; and the yakkini 
had to give her consent, whether she liked it or not. 


THE MADANA-YAKKA AND THE KUTANA-SAMAYAMA 

The Madana*yakka (madana = love, passion) also occupies a special position. It 
is he who raises desire in men, tormenting them with erotic dreams, and he is to 
blame when young people go astray and commit immoral deeds or sexual crimes. 
In the same way the venereal diseases are also traced back to him, although not 
directly. 

The following legend is told about this yakka’s origin: 

Once upon a time, there lived a hermit, a very pious man who spent his life in 
meditation and the reading of the scriptures. He dwelt under a huge banjran-tree, 
somewhere in the Himalaya mountains. At the same time, there w'as a king who 
had a daughter that led a very licentious life. The girl s pxirents tried everything in 
their power to guide her in the right way, but in vain. One day she ran off into the 
woods never to return. In the wood, she came upon the hermit and resolved to 
seduce him, but the religious man took no notice of her presence. Howev'er, she 
did not desist and stripped herself naked in order to raise his passion. At length, 
she attained what she had been striving for. The hermit, having lived all those 
years in the same spot, had almost become petrified in the course of the long years 
and the aerial roots of the tree had grown around his body and held him tight. But 
now, with the passion that overcame him, they burst all of a sudden and released 
his body. The girl remained with the hermit from that day on and they lived to¬ 
gether as man and wife. 
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Soon after she became pregnant and gave birth to a boy* When the boy grew up, 
they returned together to tlie dty. Nobody knew them and they were hired to ierve 
in the royal palace. The boy, however, became a yakka who strove to trouble young 
men with d»ire and erotic dreams so that they perpetrated unchaste actions and 
seduced women and girls. He was from then on called Madafjd-yaikd. Later on, 
seven yakkiniyo joined him and helped him henceforth to torment mankind and 
execute his orders. They were the Madana-yakktniyo, and tlieir names arc: Kill, 
Mahan i, Kati^madani, hfal-madani, Matikami, Ratakami, and Mahakali. 

There exists a ceremony the aim of which is to appease this Madana-yakka by 
an offering, but it is, for obvious reasons, very seldom performed. People are 
ashamed to discuss sexual topics and feel even more embarrassed to make them 
public, which, indeed, can hardly be avoided when a ceremony is performed. This 
ritual is called the: 


KLTAK A-S A.\fA Y All A-C EREMOK Y 

(kutaka = hot) and, in short, amounts to the following: 

The ceremony is know^n ov^cr a great part of Ceylon, w'ith the exception of the 
Tamils who are said not to be acquainted with it. It is conducted by an ?dura and 
requires the presence of three or four drummers. It is always performed at nJgiit 
and begins after dusk* A small booth is built of banana-stems and young palm- 
leaves, similar to that of the sanniya-yakuma* Offerings must also be arranged for 
the following yakku: tlie Maha-sohona, the Kalu-yakka, the Sanniya-yakka, the 
Hiri-yakka, and of course, for the Madana'yakka. 

The cermony is opened by the so-called "h^da-samayama” during which three 
persons execute a dance to the accompaniment of music of tlie drums (p. 51)* 
Then, the offerings for the Maha-sohona and the Kola-sanniya (Sanuiya-yakka) 
are brought along, Maha-sohona appears, represented by three dancers. Next, the 
offering for tlie seven Madana-yakkiniyo, the female accomplices of die Madana- 
yakka, is prepared. It is brought at midnight, and the ^ura summons the sc\»en 
yakkiniyo to receive their gift* They appear as dancers dressed as women and per¬ 
form acrobatic tricks and pantomimes (ppla paliya). After them, enter several 
sanniya-yakku, one by one, just as in the sanniya-yakuma-ceremony. The Kuturu- 
sanniya comes to cut up the cock, then the Kapala-sanniya, the Vedda-sanniya with 
his bow, the Demala-sanniya, and then the other ones. Only the Kola-sanniya does 
not present himself as he has already received his offering. 

After dawn, the seven Madana-yakkiniyo return once more and dance till about 
noon. Meanwhile, a hole Is dug near the river or the shore of a lake, deep enough 
to draw whaler from* Ail the yakkiniyo-actors then go to the pit with new unused 
pots, and fill them. When they return, each of them pours the contents of bis pot 
over the head of the patient* Thereupon, they go back to the water hole, along w'ith 
the patient, and tliey all pour water over themsd'Ars and take a bath. Returned 
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home, they perform a piTit-cereinoD>\ led by the edura who recites from the "piru- 
hana-vahaose”. This done, the ^diira ties a yantra of copper (or gold) foil about 
the patient's body, and the ceremony is ended- 

THE MOHANIYA-YAKKINI AND THE ANANGAYA-YAKKA 

Among the associates of the Madana'yokfca are also tiie Mohiimya-yakkini and 
the Anangaya-yakka. The following legend refers to them: 

Vesamunu’rajjuruvo^s daughter lived with her child (a boy) on a mountain, the 
Ajaakuta'parvataya* One day, while the child was playing in front of tlie door, the 
Mohaniya-yakkinl passed by in the air and took the boy with her, intending to 
marry him later when a youth. The mother sought everywhere for her child, but 
in vain. After a while, she heard him crying, followed tlie sound, and arrived at 
a fissure in the rock where the boy had been hid. She burst the rock open and 
found her child with the Mobaniya yakkini. The motlier grasped her boy and flung 
a curse at the yakkini that she should never get ^ husband and remain unmarried 
during her whole life time. Since that day, the Mohaniya-yakkini has ceaselessly 
hunted for a man and endeavours to raise desire in young people. Therefore, they 
apply tO' this yakkini when preparing a love-charm, and ask for her help. A special 
offering must be presented to her, placed in a square tatuva. It is composed of nine 
kinds of white flowers, various fruits, oatmeal, paim-sugar, arrack, palm^winc, 
rjce-cake, etc. 

Mohaniya-yakkini had directed her charms especially on an ast4Mya, called Anan- 
gaya, and left no means untried to gain his love^ she could not marry him, howe%cf, 
on account of the curse which the motlier of the kidnapped boy had put on her. 
Nevertlieless, these two arc always seen together and jointly torment people — the 
Mohaniya-yakkini, men and youths, Anangaya, who subsequently also became a 
yakka, women and girls. 


THE BALTCEREMONIES 

Baiiya (plural: bah) means something like figure, picture, and hence are derived 
the names of the ceremonies which are to be described shortly. 

Images arc modelled in moist clay, sand, or boiled rice, or are made from flow¬ 
ers, young coconut leaves, parts of banana-stems, etc., and arc intended to represent 
the yakku, certain deities, and other spiritual beings, or they ha%e merely some 
decorative or symbolical character. In the ceremonies, they play a similar role as 
that of the masked yakku actors in the sinniya-yakunia’cercmony, A spell is cast 
on them and they are presented with offerings so that they acquire the significance 
of mediums in which the deities or the yakko are belies'ed to manifest themselves. 
Frequently, also the deities aft pictured in tlie shape of dreadful raksho in order to 
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Fig, 10, Shliii izksha avatJra (Stiiva in the form of a ratjha). 


inspire terror In the y;ikku. Similar images are also hung up in homes to keep the 
)'akku and preteo away* Atnong the most frequently seen representations of that 
kind are the so-called '*Shiva avatira", i.e. Sliiva in the form of a rakslia, and the 
“Vesamunu-rajjuruvo avatara'\ figures of Vesamunij-rajjuruvo with his abdomen 
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and his boweJs protruding visibly i. Symbolized In such a terrifying and formi¬ 
dable way, the deities protect people from the yakku and pretco 

The bali-ceremonies are qmte different from any of the other ones. They have 
nothing in common with eitlier the sanniya-yaknma or the sumyama, but it may 
happen that they are celebrated in combination with one or the other or even with 
bc^ of them. 

It is* * indeed* difficult to arrange the numerous rites of which they are composed 
in a uniform scheme as the bali^ceremonies are not only directed against the 
interference of the yakku, but also against the taksho* preteo, and other mischievous 
beings. Moreover, the unfavourable influence of the planets and of the zodiacal 
signs is always within their scope. The main point, howe^^er, is not a number of 
rites which follow one another, as in the other ceremonies, but the recitation of 
appropriate mantra which is continued for hours on end. No "^pa-nQla" is tied to 
the patient when a bali-ceremony is performed; however, a yantra is wound round 
the patient's neck or arm in certain rituals of this kind, to shield him in the future 
from the harmful influences of the planets. 

ORIGIN OF TllE BAU-CEREMONIES 

Like the other ceremonies, the bali ate also connected with a number of legends 
which can be traced back to Northern India. 

One of the traditions tells of a king, named Maha-sammata^raijumvo, w'bo 
dreamed one night that a viper (polanga) fell on to his body from above. He 
awoke and pondered over the curious vision. As a rcsnltj he began to Suffer from 
severe headaches* his limbs swelled, and finally, he became insane. That w'as the 
first case of illness which had es-er befallen a man. Formerly, diseases and maladies 
had been utterly unknowm. The king consulted all his learned men and brahmans; 
the)' assembled and each gave his opinion. They tried all kinds of remedies, but the 
king's health did not improve. At last, one braliman appeared at court and recom¬ 
mended that a bali-ceremony be carried out, because the disease, he maintained, 
had been caused by Marea. The king followed the advice of the wise man and 
was cured. 


THE IMAGES 

Images are mostly made of clay* modelled in semi-relief on a backing of paJm- 
leaf-ribs or parts of banana-stems, so that they must always be prepared immediate¬ 
ly before the performance of the ceremony* Their size varies between a few deci¬ 
metres and several metres; occasionally enormous images are made, up to six metres 
in length, which must of course be handled with special care. Naturally, such colos¬ 
sal images have to be made on the spot, because subsequent transportation would 


^ The most popular of ^kku are those of Kalu-kuni^rB in his viriuus nutnifoudnos. 

• Cf. Grihiwedd* Mythologie M BaddhisEntu, p. lOQ. 
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be rendered impossible by their excessh'e weight. Particular attention is paid to 
bringing out the detail of the head and face, and perhaps the body, while the lower 
part of the figure and the arms and legs are only indicated by painting (?L XXX, 
fig'49). A great variety of colours is used, the paint being applied directly ou the 
moist day, and multicoloured figures are on the whole preferred. In the main, 
the representation depends upon the imagination of the artist. 

When the painting is finished, the image is put upright against a wall or a tree, 
usually next to the house, opposite the veranda where the ritual is going to be 
carried out. If sufficient room is available, a special roof of leaves is erected to 
protect the models, because they must, of course, be shielded from rain. According 
to the kind of ceremony to be performed and the circumstances, one or more 
images must be made: figures of the respective yakku and, in addition, of the 
deities mentioned along with them in the legends. For here, as always, the legen¬ 
dary traditions form the basis for everything else. 

Other images of a smaller size are, in contrast, fully modelled. They' are made 
a few days in advance, and arc dried in the sun SO that thq' become absolutely hard. 
The dancers hold them in their hands, tlirow them into die air and catch them 
again, and this game is often continued for hours. Little figures made of boiled 
rice, arc usually employed only at ceremonies on beJialf of young children (p. 97), 
Finally, we ought still to mention the purely ornamental figures, made out of 
various flowers and cut-out paimdeaves; tJiey are rct^uired for the santi-ccremony 
which rvill be described at lengtli in the following chapter. 

According to the statement of one of my informants, eleven different ball- 
ceremonies arc distinguished; 

L The i.e. the images made of sand (veli), and decorated with 

flowers. 

II. The ffiid-MJ, images made of flowers (mal), cut-out palm-leaves, and 
pieces of banana-stem. 

III. The kada-htilit images of clay, modelled in semi-relief, w-hich may reach a 
height of up to six metres. 

JV. The oJ-iKilt, fully modelled images of a smaller size, made of clay. They arc 
kept in the hands during die dance (hence at-baJi hand images), thrown 
into the air, and caught again. 

V. The similar images of clay (meti), fully modelled, but of larger 

proportions so that they are not carried about. 

VI. The kul$i-baUf effigies made of boiled rice, intended for ceremonies on 
behalf of young children. The figure is formed on a round rice-fan (kulu) 
and left on it. 

VlL The bai-baii, similar figures, made of boiled rice (bat), but smaller in size. 
VIIL The graha-balf, figures of day, decorated w ith Coloured pper intended for 
the nine planets (graha nava). * 
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IXh The yuga-bali, pictures made in clay^ up to eighteen forearms' lengths in 
size. Many persons are portrayed on iL 

X. The ras- Of t^hkatfi-hdi, a clay figure of a female deity, "Viskam Karima 
deviputra". It is made for the performance of a ceremony against the evil 
eye (^s-vaha) and evil talk (katha-vaha). 

XI. The tar seta hhni-bali, likewise images of clay. They are used at ceremonies 
of a purely preventive diaracter, intended to counteract aJL pernicious in¬ 
fluences of lie coming year. 

The enumeration refers, as I have said, only to the general character of the 
various images, but not to their exact number; for my informant asserted that there 
are alone 7,700 different images for the diseases caused by the plariets, and further 
9,900 different images for the ceremonies which concern the ailments caused by 
the yakku, preteo, and deviyo. These figures are, of course, grossly exaggerated. 
Tliey are derived from a certain script which deals with and explains the ritual of 
tlie bali'Cercmonjes fully^ 

Actually, irmumerable factors have to be considered at the performance of a bali- 
ceremony. For each of the yakku and deities concerned, the images have to be 
made and modelled mdividually, according to the circumstances. The offerings 
have to be made up in a special manner, the mantra have to be uttered differently, 
and the ritual has to be conducted in another form. The number of the jakku and 
d^iyo, howev'er, is exceedingly great. It can thus be understood that long years 
of intense study are necessary to become more or less adecjuately acquainted with 
this subject. 

Another classification is based on the length of time required for the celebra¬ 
tion, Six different ball-ceremonies are thus distinguished: 

I. The thp^-hdi-ceremQny. This is the most frrx^uently celebrated one; its per¬ 
formance is completed w^ithln one nigh*^- 

II, The tispf kaiamaTa-bali<(:t^mony takes one night and the half day following. 

III. Hie tispe ZffjJ/’Ceremony lasts one night and the whole of the following 
day. 

IV. The haivida-bdi-c^i^motiy lasts a night, a day, a second night, and a further 
half a day. 

V. The tisp^ ^^t&^J/-M/-cereInony lasts five times hvelve hours. 

VI. The hoi i/^iviird-ceremony extends over seven times iw'elve hours. 

The performance and conduct of the bali-ceremony is usually the responstbUity 
of the bandhanaya, the medicine^man of the o/i- (potters ) caste. In celebrating a 
ritual, he wears a white cloth and a white sash. Corresponding to the caste he 
belongs to, the task of modelling the effigies, as far as these are made of day, also 
falls to him. 

There are also many edurtf who know' how to perform tlie baJi-ceremony, and 
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who use this knowledge whenever such a ritua] is combined witli a sanniya^yakuma. 
But an ehura wilJ never take a hand in the manufacture of the day-images* as 
that is the absolute privilege of the members of the fi/f*caste* 

Anotlier personality is the ^amtaya or santl-kanyaj a man who likewise belongs 
to the oil- or to the beravaya-( drummers") caste. He is entrusted particulariy with 
the performance of the /^jn/z-ceremony, which is connected witli the planets, and 
must, therefore, have a rich fund of astrological knowledge at his disposal. We 
shall come back to this ceremony in a later chapter. 

The metiiod which the edura uses in the ceremonies conducted by him* has, 
however* little in common with that of the bandlianaya or the santhkariya. None of 
them is experienced in the other's procedure or mode of action, and tiiey^ will never 
tresptass on the other s territory or meddle with his affairs. 

For the rest, w'e come across here the same conditions which have been explained 
in the other ceremonies* namely: the ceremony is so much the more effective, the 
more completely and conscientiously the ritual is carried out. This* in turn* depends 
on the number of people taking part and the length of the performance, ft ail 
depends* how'oer* on the money to be expended on it. The wealthy can afford 
greater and dearer ceremonies, while the poor must usually be content w ith a cere¬ 
mony w'hich only lasts one night. 

COURSE OF THE BAU-CEREMONIES 

I Want now to gi%'e an account of a bali-ceremony for w’hich four big clay-images 
w'ere prepared. 

The first of tliem represented Umayangana, a female demon* a combination of 
the figure of a woman with that of a snake. Umayangana is recognized as the 
mother of the Gana-deviyo* the Ganesha of the Indians (fig. 50). 

The second figure was intended to be Shiva-avatuka, i.e. Shiva in a distinct 
n^ifestation as a yakka. His body was green in colour, and in his hands he held 
his various attributes: his sword, trident* discus, bush-knife, club, hixjk* etc. His 
neck w'as decorated with a wreath of flowers, round his loins he w^ore a red cloth, 
and a small stag, the result of his hunting* protruded from betw^een his teeth, A 
dog betw^een his legs represented the animal he rides (PI. XXXJ, fig. 5l). 

Tlie third effigy showed Vishnu, recognizable by his blue body and a guruLa 
(garuda) which he rides. 

Finally* die fourth image portrayed Brahma, as could be seen by his four faces* 
his four arms* and the goose he rides on. In one of his hands he held a rosary 
(iakveiiya)* in another one a fan. 

As a fifth symbol* finally* an '^asugaba-mal-baliya”* a flower-bali, had been 
prepared* it consisted of eighty-one squares, each containing a red hibiscus flower, 
and the whole w-as surrounded by cut-out palm-leaves (PI. XXXV* fig. 6o). Such 
an "asugaba-mal-baliya” is made whenever the evib influences of the planets or 
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the zodiacal must be warded off. We shall cottic back to it ui more deta.il 
later on. 

The patientj a yoting woman who had alread^^ had several miscarriages and had 
remain^ childless, had been advised to undergo a ball-ceremony, because, af the 
sistra-kariya had asserted, she was under the injurious influence of the Umayan- 
gana-devi and certain planets. 

She was seated on the veranda of the house, directly opposite the five models. 
In the centre, stood the mai-baliya against the wail of a booth of Icas^cs, and on each 
side tMvo of the above-mentioned clay images. At the patient's feet were placed, as is 
the custom at every great ceremony, a rice-pounder, a telamhu-leaf, a ripe coconut, 
an arcca-flower, and the sacrificLil cock with its feet tied. The last must not be 
omitted at a bali-ceremony either. The ceremony was opened by the uttering of 
mantra and the summoning of the d^^atavo who were represented in the images^ 
Tlieir assistance was needed in order to exorcize Umapngana who is their inferior, 
and w'ho, by the presentation of offerings, was to be entreated to cease tormenting 
the patient. Tliereupon followed a dance by the conductor of the ceremony along 
with his two assistants. For the performance of the ritual and the dances, they 
wore white loin-cloths and red sashes; each of them held a little bell in his left 
hand, and round their ankles they had hollow bronze-rings which tinkled with 
e\'ery step as they w'alked and danced. At first, tlic conductor of die ceremony 
danced alone in tlie middle of the spate, between the veranda where the patient w'as 
silting and the images; during the first stages of the performance, howc^'er, two 
boys Iicid a doth stretched before the patient so that she could not see eidier the 
pictures or the dancers. After this dance came again recitatiems, and when these 
had been finished, tlie bandhanaya flung some dummala, i.e. fire, against the cloth 
which was then removed. Now, two other dancers appeared, but this time in 
another dress. Thej' again wore w'hite garments with red sashes, but, in addition, 
had head-gear decorated wdlh beads. The dance consisted of the same twistings 
and turnings of the body, whirling motions, somersaults, and other acrobatic tricks, 
as arc always performed by the ?duro at the sanniya-yakuma. The longer these 
“dances" were continued, the more vivacious and grotestjue they became. They 
danced now alone, now all togedier. Before the dancers showed their skill, they 
first ran round in circles a few' times, then began to spin around quicker and 
quicker, and finally began to spin like a lop. Then again they turned head oyer 
heads, somersaults were performed, and other exploits, in which each dancer tried 
to surpass all the others. The dancers never let those occasions pass without begg¬ 
ing money for their performances from the spectators. 

After the termination of the dance, a white thread was tied to the asugaba-sallya, 
and led ov^cr the beam of the protecting roof to the patient. She was told to hold 
the end of the thread, to w^hich a small lemon, a panicle of areca-flowers, and a red 
hibiscus-blossom had been attached. 

Then followed another dante by the three bandhanayo, w'lth the same acrobatic 
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tricks, Jcaps, and turns of the body, its before. In the meantime, one of them 
entered into a Jong discourse witli one of the drummers about the patient and her 
ailmenL 

long pause then ensued. The dancers took off their costumes, and there 
followed the recitation of a legend and subsetjuently conjurations until day-break. 
Now, a woven plate filled with rice and flowers was placed before the represen¬ 
tation of the Umayangana, with little torches inserted round the edge, about eight 
in number. The uttering of mantra to exorcize the Umayangana-devi was then 
begun again, while the patient remained motionless the whole lime with the Lemon 
in her hand in front of the image. After a w'blle, a red clotli w^as handed to her 
with which she first covered her head and which she then returned to the Band- 
hanaya who hung it over the picture of Umayangana. Immediately afterw^ards, the 
w’hole image w^as sprinkled with a little yellow'^-root water and "fire” was thrown 
at ib it w'as then immediately carried off to the near-by pond and submerged. In 
the Same way, the small offering-stand with the gift was given up to tlie water. Last 
of all, the “asugiba-baliya” w^as exorcized and presented with an offering. At the 
end of tlie ceremony, it w^as taken aw'ay to the bush, along w'ith the other images. 

On another occasion, I W'4S also offered the opportunit)' of being present at a 
bali-ccrcmony. This one was likewise performed on behalf of a childless wn man 
A huge clay likeness of the Kalu-kumara had been made for the event. Eetw^een his 
teeth, he held a little child whom he w'as about to devour, and W'ith each of bis arms 
he embraced a w^oman or a girl An ape, On which he rides, w^as squatting at his 
feet (PI. XXXU, fig. 53). A combination of a sanniya-yakuma, a suniyama, and 
a ball-ceremony was going to be celebrated. The first one took its usual course, but 
towards midnight, at the hour when Kalu-kumara w'as expected to appear, one of 
the eduro began to perform tlie ritual involving the ballya. The image stood on 
the veranda leaning against the w^all, and in front of it sat the patient, with the 
rice-pounder, the telambu-lcaf, and the coconut at her feet. Two boys held the white 
cloth spread so that she w'as unable to see anything, while the cdora began to sum¬ 
mon the yakka, pointing out to him the offerings which had been arranged for 
him directly in front of the image (disti kamova). It was the usual Kalu-kumara- 
pidenna, placed In the tltuva which had the shape of a crown and was ornamented 
with gokkola; in addition, tliere svas a little pot of yellow-root water with a 
young coconubflow-er as a sprinkler. Small torches were inserted in the frame of 
the picture and lit, mantra were uttered, and the offering was perfumed with 
dummala. After a while, the white cloth w^as removed, and a white thread, stretched 
as described above. A long recitation ensued giving an account of the picture and 
commenting on it. This is the general way of cariy^ing out all the ceremonies. 

* Thr rrpresmtaion of this and the other yaktu varte) uccordln^ io circuMStanCA lUid id the 
mantfciEatlcm t avatar*} which is thought to Cnmcspcmd to the cue in hand. If Vila-kumira who 
kills cHtIdren in iheir mothers' wombs, is corveemed. he ii pictured with 9 . chitd on bii itomacb. 
As can readily be imagined, the fjtlst hm tmple oppoituniiy of indulging his own phantasy. 



Pt. XXXI 



* 


1 


A c)aj? imape of fhc UiTnyfl fiijiiirta'diS'i hrin^; painii'iJ. 

12. REiujII of i bjliM-excIHutil.'. TSl- clay Ijji^urc mtJ up Jy^^inst I he c>iH:i»nul-[r<x' rtpiL-wnts tllC Kjlu-kurnjw. In [he fnf'.‘ji;n]und ihw: 
p.i[iont lit SoMted, holding the Ihrend wlikll is ditjclltij [u [ile figure. By ihe side id the iJid -Stainii'ii the ^diira whii J.f cfifiduciIfl^ (he Cexemoily. 



Pl. XXXII 



Fiji. 5J, Clay fijiurt for a It shitvs ifM.- Kiilu-kumFiTa, ihc *"lilj4:k Prinrr", who pursue jjifh iirtd younp iVomrn. ;tnd 

J^^uur^ unf>i>rn chiUrtn, He liulds a chiTJ in hil itMxuth .inj ii w<iman. cIjsjvl-J in Jwitfl hjs Thi: itni'm^l wJikh he n'Jts. an iipc, j.j 

.n hh f«l. Ar rht- sid^ st^ndinjii die w'ith a Eoreh in his hand. 

Fij;. Tile ?dura daiiciilji rtiund the kuduva Jurinp. an jrixmnJun'pidtfinJ'terenHinyL 



Pl. XXXIII 



Fi^;. 55. Poivd'CTtd t«in is chruwn aver the image ^ndl ignited *-ith the hurning 
torch (fj:as|tit^ht pkrurc). 


t 




Pl. xxxjv . 



^6. A the shape and sire 

of 3 CuConur, u&eij tn the pal- 
^jJianavl. Lenj^th 13 Ctn- 
(Museum, K^ndy). 



FtK- 57, HLtok used in the an-kfliyi, sym- 
mc^ricmlLy eut frtim a dter's hoiTi. Length 
22 cm, (Museum, Kanify), 



P'K 5S, Wuuden stidis unJ bock used in the an^kctiya. Len^hs 33 k 
55» itiJ 33 cm. (Museum, Kjndyh 
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'Every action of the ^lua was fully e:cpiained (upata) in the form of recitations, 
and further elucidicated by the narration of the appropriate legends* The edura 
gave a vivid description of the yakka concerned, his appearance, character, origin, 
etc* During all this* he had a torch In his hand with which he again and again 
pointed to the picture; now and then, he also bowed to the patient and invited the 
spectators to wish her good luck and a long life (PL XXXJ,^ fig* 52)* This recita¬ 
tion was accompanied by the uninterrupted beating of drums. 

Then followed another scene. Kalu-kumara now made his appearance, as a 
"devil dancer", with a double-torch in his mouth. This "depata-vllakku-dance” is 
always the dramatic climax of the ceremony. It is always felt to be the high spot, so 
to speak of the whole programme, and Is invariably performed about midnight. 
After this dance, the patient went with the kalu-kumara-tatuva on her bead to the 
kumira-mesa w^hidi she had to go round tliree times, just as in the sannlya-^'akuma. 
Then, she w^as sprinkled with yellow-root water, and the tatuva W'as placed on the 
mesa. The other yakku now* appeared, the sanniya-yakku, and last of all, the Kola- 
sanniya; after a longjsh pause, the ritual with the baliya w^as then continued. 

Jt was now eight or nine o'clock in the morning; the patient resumed her seat 
in front of the image, took the lemon and the areca-blossom In her hand again, 
along with the end of the thread attached to them* Again, the edura recited and 
uttered mantra, threw dummala at the picture as if wanting to bum it (PI. XXXJII, 
fig- 55), plucked a few small feathers from the sacrificial cock, stuck them on the 
yakka's mouth and singed them off with his torch. He repeated this operation 
with the women on both sides of the yakka and with the ape between his legs. 
At length, the patient was told to tlirow tlie lemon at the picture so that it remained 
sticking to it. After the recitation of another mantra, she had to pay a money- 
offering (pandura) of five cents which was wrapped in a small piece of cloth and 
also throw'Q at the Image. 

Then for the last time, the edum threw' a great quantity of dummaJa at the 
picture, and the ritual w'ith the baliya was thus finished. Finally, the picture was 
carried off into the bush behind the house. 

After that ritual, the suniyama-ceremony was performed, but considerably ab¬ 
breviated on account of the late hour* The ceremony came to its end at noon or in 
the early afternoon. 


THE INFLUENCES OF THE PLANETS AND THE RELATED 

CEREMONIES 

According to the ancient Indian doctrines, the various parts of the body and its 
organs are subject to the influence of the nine planets, which are thought of as the 
personifications of divinities. Each of them rides his own particular animal. Of 
the very many portrayals of the planets and deities, one of each is shown In fig* 11. 

WiRI s 
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Vcnui Saturn 



Mcrcuiy 



Dr^oa'i Till Dnaon's Hail 


Fig. IL Representation of the nJoe planets, pictured as deitici wicii the iniroiU oo which they riJe, 
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The coosKjucnces of the unfavorable planetaiy influences are phj'sical and 
psychical disturbances of all kinds, and fighting and removing them forms a special 
branch of occult therapy* Besides the five planets of our solar system visible to the 
naked eye, there are also the Suiij the Moon, the Dragon's Head, and the Dragon 
Tail: 

Sun (ira (.ini) or ravi, aJsosuriya) 

Moon (handa, or soma, also chandra) 

Jupiter (brahaspati (brihaspati), or guru) 

Venus ( sikura Or shukra) 

Mars (angaliaru or mangala, also ku)a) 

Mercury (budohu or buda) 

Saturn (senaseru or shanl (s^i),, also mandah) 

Dragon’s Head (rahau or rahu, also pani) 

Dragon’s Tail (keheta or ketu, also bambahu) 

The influences which the planets exert on the human organism, are cither good 
or bad, either beneficial or injurious. Each planet controls one distinct region of the 
body or one distinct organ which is affected by these influences, so that it may 
easily develop into dangerous forms of iJl-health. 'The Sun, for example, is believed 
to have control over the head, and to be able to produce ailments of the head, as 
well as fever. The moon dominates the chest and its organs, and is regarded as tlie 
source of pulmonary diseases, bronchitis, etc. Venus rules over the throat, and 
throat diseases are ascribed to him* Jupiter has pow'er over the bile, and causes 
biliary disorders. Mars is said to hold sway over the blood, so that all blood dis* 
orders are traced to him. How^e\'er, the planetary influences affect not only the 
physical and mental well-being of mankind, but also all the capabilities and 
activities in public and private life. Their effect is felt in success and in failure, in 
good fortune and in bad fortune, in w^calth and in miseiy^; all these are traced 
back, at least in most cases, to tlic influences emanating from planets. 'This is the 
reason w^hy it is essential that the horoscope of a child be cast as soon as it is born, 
and be examined again and again in order to find out what dangerous planetary 
influences are prevailing during any period of the child’s life. It is only by this 
means, and by taking the appropriate precautions or performing a ceremony, that 
diseases, accidents, or failures can be avoided, or at least the dangers to w hich they 
are exposed can be reduced to a minimum. 

The following sur^'ey may give some idea of the favourable or adverse effect of 
the uiiie planets: 

Sfffi. The favourable influence of this planet enables a person to win general 
esteem, to attain a high position in life, to become popular and respected and to 
gain wealth and opulence. 'Tlie unfavourable effects, on the other hand, are: dis¬ 
appointing experiences and lack of success, ingratitude, suffering from fever and 
headaclies with perhaps an ea^y death as a result. 
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Aftfow- Thi 5 planet’s propitious swaj^ brings harmony^ ^®ppy fROijJy life^ literary 
abilities which may be crowned by great success; but ite hostile influence means 
moral baseness, lack of initiative and energy, instabilit)' in character, and failures. 

Those under hU friendly influence enjoy a good memory', great intel¬ 
ligence, prudence, are universally respected, and have many friends, pay careful 
attention to their appearance, and tend to homely comforts. He who is subject to 
the bad sway of this planet, has no success in his activities, tends to changeable and 
inconsistent; an inner unrest will drive him from place to place; he will be exposed 
to w'eakness and will suffer losses* 

Mars. Its favourable influence accords authority and success, great physical 
strength, courage, ability to carry out military' operations and service, talent for 
heavy' handw’ork, (chiefly the manipulation of metals), and a creative mind; the 
contrary effects, however, are diseases due to bad blood (venereal diseases) and 
accidents. 

Venus. He who is favoured by this planet’s sway, is distinguished by great 
physical strength, a cheerful disposition, and domestic feelings. He will perform 
many good deeds and gain a high position* Jf, on the other hand, the planet does 
not favour him, he will remain feeble, be poorly esteemed, his family wHl live in 
discordance, he will tend to licentious and lascivious conduct, and bad health and 
loss of his property will overcome him* 

Mercury. The friendliness of this planet brings intelligence and prudence, 
w'ealth, great influence on one's fellowmen and followers and, on their part, blind 
faith in one; its adverse effects, how'ever, arc a changeable temperament, inclina¬ 
tion tow'ards m'ery'tbing evil and base, tow'ards offensive talk, and towards slander¬ 
ing one’s fellow'men, resulting in being disliked. 

Saturn. His being antagonistic has the following consequences! you w-ill en¬ 
counter all kinds of difficulties and troubles, disagreements with your relatives, 
matrimonlaJ quarrels; you w'lll suffer losses and lack of success* Early death may 
be your share. On the other hand, the patronage of this star means respect and 
w'ealth, promotion, titles, and lucrative activities. 

Dragon's bead. Its amity grants you good profits in purchasing land, and makes 
you a great personage and a high official. Subjected to its unfavourable influences 
you run tlie danger of insanity or emotional disturbances, of matrimonial disputes; 
you may be expelled from your own country' and be separated from your relations. 
You are susceptible to snakes-bites, and rheumatism. 

Dragon's TaiL The benevolence of this planet is seen in the successful ness of 
your enterprises, especially when abroad. You w'ill be able to acquire vast riches 
and great respect. Its ill will causes a tendency to suffer from certain diseases, 
especially of the skin. You will display a changeable character, and will conse¬ 
quently suffer failure, matrimonial discord, and lo$^. 
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But also the signs of the zodiac (Sanskrit: rosi; Sinhalese: g^^al) and the lunar 
houses (Sanskrit; nakshatra^ SinhaJese: n^kata) influence the various parts of the 
body and their organs, affecting them in a good or a bad way. 


Thus, is believed that: 

the rasiya mhha { Aries, Ram) influences the head 

the miya vorsamhd (Taurus, Bull) influences the face 

the r^iya rnttbumt (Gemini, Twins) influences the dicst 

the rasiya sin^ha (Leo, Lion) influences the heart 

the risiya kdiaka (Cancer, Crab) Influences the stomach 

the rasiya kanya (Virgo, Virgin) influences the navel 

the rasiya tula (Libra, Balance) influences the abdomen 

the r^iya vortjika (Scorpio, Scorpion) influences the genitals 

the rasiya dhanH (Sagittarius, Arclier) influences the thigh 

the rasiya makara (Capricomus, Goat) influences the shanks 

the rasiya kumhba (Aquarius, Water-bearer) influences the ankles 

the rasiya mina (Pisces, Fish) influences the feet. 

Their connections with the planets may also quite generally have good or bad 
effects. 


The following are regarded as good, propitious constellations; 

Jupiter in connection with kataka, mina, and dhinu 
Venus id connection witli mina, vorsamba, and tula 
Mercury' in connection with mithuna and kanya 
Saturn in connection with tula, makara, and kumbha 
Mars in connection with mesh a and vortjika 
Sun in connection with singha and mesha. 

On the other hand bad and adverse coosteliations are: 

Sim in connection witli tula 
Moon in connection with vortjika 
Mars in connection with kataka 
Mercury in connection wdth mina 
Jupiter in connection wdth makara 
Venus in connection wdth kanya 
Saturn in connection with mesha 
Dragon's Head in connection with dhanu 
Dragon's Tail In connection with mithuna. 

According to another conception, it is not the planets themselves w'hich exert 
the evil influence over the various parts and organs of the body, but rather the 
yakku who are associated with them. 

As mentioned by Glasenapp, in India the astrologist is mainly concerned with 
the position of moon in the twenty-seven or tw'enty-eight moon-houses ( naksha- 
tras), to which mankind and the various sorts of animals and plants arc supposed 
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to be subject. It is similar with the astrologers in Cc^^Ioq and indeed they have 
taken over their knowledge and ability from India. From this^ as well as from 
certain chronological calculations connected with the course of the moon^ certain 
peridds of time are explained as being unsuitable or suitable for some under¬ 
takings. 

Along with this lunar astrology, there is another method based on calculations 
with the signs of the zodiac and planets. This knowledge appears to have been 
taken over from the Babylonians and to have been brought to India by the Greeks. 
From a number of technical terms of Greek origin it can be concluded with cer¬ 
tainty that the Indian planetary and zodiacal astrology is based on Greek examples, 
but later went their ow^n w'ay. 

The Indian and hence the Ceylonese astrology is divided into several branches. 
The natural astrology concerns itself w^ith dte various lunar, sidereal, and meteoro¬ 
logical signs, from which conclusions about the most diverse subjects are drawn, 
Horoscopy seeks to predict future events from the position of the constellation at 
a given moment, c.g, at the birtli of a baby, while the fixing in advance of favou¬ 
rable times for the holding of festivities and other events represents a special branch 
of knowledge. 

Of the greatest possible significance is the casting of a horoscope at birth, which 
no Sinhalese wdll ever neglect to have done. This forms one of the main sources of 
income for the astrologer who, along witli the kapua and vedarala. Is one of the 
most respected persons of a Sinhalese village. The casting of a horoscope is carried 
out as follows- First a definite point in the ecliptic b calculated and from here the 
zodiac is divided into tw^elve "heaven houses”. The stars found in these houses 
give the answer to certain questions: the first house to the general course of life, the 
second to w-ealth and property, the third to seventh to relatives, friends, children, 
enemies, and husbands, the eighth to death, the ninth to the attitude to religion, 
the tenth to the deeds accomplished in life, the elcv^enth to charities, and finally 
the twelfth to loss and misfortune. 

Each of the planets is assumed to be connected with a certain yakka and it is to 
his malevolence that people are exposed. Thus, Son and Jupiter are connected with 
the Hiri-yakka; tlie Sanniya-yakka is subordinate to Moon and Mars, the Kalu- 
yakka to Venus, the Maha-sohona to Mcrcur}', die pr^eo to Saturn, the Suniya- 
yakka to the Dragon’s Head, and the Aimana to the Dragon's Tail. Thus, the much 
discussed pernicious influence of the planets is, after all, nothing else than the 
activity of the yakku in their connection with the planets. Frequently, a mutual 
relation is also assumed betw'cen the planets and the yakku and between the planets 
and the deviyo, for w’hich the most fantastic explanations are given. There is no 
limit to the flights of imagination showm in the speculations on this point. 

The ordinary people, of course, are convinced that the nine planets themselves 
are to be blamed for diseases and phj'sical disturbances, so that they are without 
further ado regarded as being responsible for the ea:K and health of men. Hence 
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the coDsultation of the horoscope at every opportunity, hence the performance of 
alJ kinds of ceremonies to counteract the evil injurious swayings. People always 
think first of an unfriendly planetary influence, and only in the second place of 
some malicious interference of the yakku, pr^eo, etc. It is only seldom thSt a 
horoscope does not indicate tlie possibility of danger from one or other of the 
planets. How'ever meticulously cast the horoscope may be, however dear and 
precbe the wording of its explanations may be, if it is necessary to explain a fresh 
sickness or ailment, some hint can always be found in it, which may be interpreted 
as referring to the unfavourable iofluence of some planet. 

The disorders caused by the planets usually appear not so much as distinct and 
definitely characterized diseases which take their prescribed course, but rather as 
disturbances of the general balance of the organism — an uncertainty which w'c 
have already met wdth in the case of die sanniya. They are quite generally called 
or if epidemical, gtuhit-fogd\ 

For the warding off or fighting of these diseases, a large number of different 
ceremonies are known; their performance and management are in the hands partly 
of the bandhanaya, partly, how'wer, in those of a member of the oli'(potters') 
caste or of the beravaya^drummers')caste, who is called a g&nH&yd or 
Frequendy, tliese ceremonies have a purely preventive characten The horoscope 
enables the astrologer to determine in advance which planet may be dangerous for 
his client and at what age the unfavourable influence is likely to assert itself. Thus, 
everyone can take precautions in time; he can protect himself by a suitable “yantra", 
or he may have an extensive ceremony performed in order to remove or neutralize 
the evil influences or to be able to w'ithstand die perils which threaten. As a rule, 
the making and tying on of a yantra Is the first thing which Is done, and is also the 
most frequendy employed means. Jt is not expensive, and its effectiveness lasts a 
very long time. If, however, one has already fallen victim to the unfavourable 
influence of a planet, a yantra w'lll not prove to be very' helpful. At any rate, under 
these circumstances, an extensive ritual must be performed to destroy the evil in- 
f Luences and forces. 


THE SANTIYA-CEREMOhJY 

This ceremony is alw^ays observed during the night, from seven or eight o'clock 
in the evening until seven o’clock in the morning, so that it lasts thirty Sinhalese 
hours (tispey'a). Its performance is, as has been explained in the preceding chapter, 
entrusted to the ganli^yn or a person familLar with the entire range 

of astrology. 

This ceremony may best be characterized as an offering^ritual for the nine pla¬ 
nets, the tw'elvc signs of the zodiac, the twenty-four lunar-houses, the four quarters 
of the compass, etc., or for the deities who control them. At all events, the con- 
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sdcntioiis arringemeriE of the^e offerings is an important element in this ceremony^ 
The gifts are placed in a square^ made of palm'leaves and banana'Stems; this big 
square is subdivided into a large number of equal and symmetrically arranged 
squares, each of which contains a small part of the offering and a flower. The 
small squares are separated from one another by cut palmdeaves and the whole 
forms an artistically harmonious structure of red flow^ers* light green palm-leaves, 
and white banana-stems. It is called f^foi-balfya (fhu'er-figure), and this name is 
also used for the whole ceremony. Another^ more usual designation is sanfiya^ it 
means the same as termination, repeal, removal, namely: of the unfavourable in¬ 
fluences exerted by the planets, the signs of the zodiac, the lunar-houses, etc. Thus, 
the expression “graha-samiya** is quite generally used when the planets, the signs 
of the zodiac, the lunar-houses, etc., are involved. When, on the otlier hand, the 
ceremony refers to the Moon, it is called in the case of Saturn, 
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“senaseru-santiya”, etc. The soma-santiya is of particular importance, as the in¬ 
fluences of the moon have the longest range and, hence, have the greatest signi¬ 
ficance, especially for the female sex. 

According to the number of squares w-hich make up the whole square, two 
different kinds of mal-baliya arc distinguished, namely: the amgabd i, and the 
vhi^abaJg^d^bdliya^. Hie former consists of nine times nine, that is eighty-one 
squares, w^hich are symmetrically arranged and fill the whole surface evenly (fig. 
12), Of these eight)'-one squares, the nine in the centre are intended for the nine 
planets (they are the ones cross-hatched in fig, I2). Around these nine squares 
are fifteen otliers, corresponding to the i.e. the fifteen lunar days, 

counted from the full moon to the new moon or vice versa. (Those squares shaded 
horizontally). The sixteenth square (the one completely shaded) is reserv'cd for 
theyakku ( samagama yakshaya). 

' Pfoperly spciktng. the nimt asugaba. i.c, eighty squires, is inccifrcct, u thf tiguiv ct>mprii<R 
dghty-onf. The right expresSLon ought, therefore, to tjc "asu-ekai'g?ki". For brevity, it is, how¬ 
ever. always called "asu-^lsa". *■ 
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Then follow t^v’onty-four squares which are connected with the twenty-eight 
buddhas (atavist buddhung), of whom four have, however, not attained enlight- 
ment (i.e. the twenty-four squares of the inner row w'hich is shaded obliquely). 
Finally, the outermost squares, with the exception of the four corners, correspond 
to the twenty-eight lunar houses (nekata: Sanskrit; qakshatra), while the four 
corners are for the four quarters of the compass (hina) i. 

The visipahaigiba (fig. 13), on the other hand, is, as its name suggests, com¬ 
posed of twenty-five squares. Here, likewise, the nine central squares correspond 
to the nine planets, the four corner squares to the four ”hina", and the remaining 
tw'clvc to the t^J'elve signs of the zodiac (rasi). Each category of square is filled 
with a distinct offering wliose composition must be exactly followed ► 


THE ORICrN OF THJS CEELEMOXY 

As to the connection of the santi with the other bali-ceremonies, opinions are 
divided. On the one hand it is maintained that the santiya is the same as a straight 
forward baliya-ceremony, and on the other, this conception is rejected and it is 
denied that there is any such equivalence. The latter group declares that, in contrast 
to the santiya, all the bali-ceremonies are mere clumsy schemes of tw^o bhikshu who 
only w'anted to gain fame by their contrivance. The legend tells the follow^ing 
about it: 

Once upon a time, there lived a learned Brahman, called Giandra Bagaskar, in 
Vadingadcse near Benares; he possessed a precious book which contained everj^- 
thing w'orth knowing about the santiya-ceremony. This man once happened to 
come to Lanka and to meet there two educated bhikshu whom he hoped to convert 
to his doctrine. Their names w^ere Dutugemunu and Vidagama and they lived in a 
monastery belonging to the temple of Kahula near Hikkaduva. The brahman asked 
Dutugemunu whether he knew his book, and Dutugemunu answ^ered, “Let me hear 
what it contains.” So the braliman began to read from the book. In the adjoining 
room, however, sat Vidagama, Dutugemunu'^s friend, who wrote down all that the 
brahman said. When the brahman had finished reading aloud, Dutugemunu said, 
“All these things are quite familiar to me, because I possess the same book.” The 
brahman was highly astonished at Oiis answer, but did not believe it So, Dutuge¬ 
munu went to the next room to fetch the book w^hich Vidagama had just taken 
down. Upon seeing it and ascertaining that it really w^as the same book as he had, 


^ Tlic tvcnly-ci^t rt^kita have the followLag iuuum: keti (SanskrlE: krlEdki), utUvpala (uttaix- 
bhjdrapad«), uttrA^aJa tchcni (nahinj}, (ishiaviiia), sita 

dchitn), dhenatd (dhanistha), kuia (kuja), ardni (ajd.n), jivlsa (ijttiihta), visaE (vifaka), 
puaputupa (purvAphalguni), ansuta (anuiadha), uEtraputtipa {ultarmpiha.lguili), pus4 (pushyia), sab 
(svatt), dfti (d£4a), nCvaEa (r^ati). asvida (ssyihe), puDpalu (purva-hhasrapadd), pudtjiiLi (puiri- 
uhada), bcnEita (bharlni), nu^ha (msgha), aslisa (ashtE:s}u), mula (mufa), puvarvasa (puvmrvuu), 
and muasjriia (mn-jgashiriafia). 

Th? four hina arf caltni; kala-hinii, ydma-hina, di^-hina, and cnurru-hloa. 
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the brahman grei\' seized it, and disappeared. He had^ however, grasped 

onlp half of Vidaglma's copy which had l^een written, down on palm-leaves, while 
the rest of the leaves remained in Duhigemtinn^s hand. 

In* this way, the Sinhalese had gained "partial" knowledge of the santiya- 
ceremonyi however, they took no notice of its deficienqf, and used it to ward off 
the pcmicioos influences of the planets, signs of the zodiac, and lunar houses, and 
to protect people who are exposed to them. 

Later* the tw^o bhikshu completed the details of the santiya-ceremony w ith which 
the}' had but fragmentarily become acquainted, and added their own dumsy in- 
vent ions w'hich, of course, had no foundations w'hatsocvcr; in this w'ay, they drew 
up a system of thirty-five different rituals, i.e, just as many as tlie great variety 
of baliya-ceremotues w'hidi are carried out with the help of images of clay. Sand, 
cooked rice, etc. 

In contrast, their opponents, the sinti-fcariya* w'ho only know how' to perform 
the santiya-ritual, argue that all tliese ceremonies arc pure nonsense, establislied to 
deceive the public, and that solely the santi-ccremony is in accord w'ith the ancient 
Indian lore as written in the book of the Indian philosopher. And so it can be 
understood how it came to be that the bali<eremonies are rejected by many exor¬ 
cists as mere rubbish without any foundation. 

But the two monks Dutugemunu and Vidagama made another mistake. Since 
they found no adherents among their equals, they' promulgated their new dogma 
among the common people, the members of the low'est castes, who tcx>k it up all 
the more eagerly and made use of it for themselves forthw'ith. It was, particularly 
the members of die olL (potters') caste w'ho accepted the new teachings; as it w'as 
part of the handicraft of their caste, they began at once to manufacture models of 
clay which up to that day had not been heard of. From then on, the '^haliya-kctr^ 
TfmnU*\ clay Images for the bali-cercmonies about which, as has been said, nothing 
is to be found in the ancient Indian scriptures, were produced on an ever-increasing 
scale and in all possible forms K 

As regards the course of the santi-cetemony itself, it is, on the whole* performed 
similarly to the other bali-cecemonies; it differs only In that for the santi'Ceremony 
a so-called yaniTd must alw'ays be made, a talisman which, depending on tlie 
horoscope, fulfills tlie function of protecting from the evil influences of the 
planets* signs of the zodiac, and lunar houses. 

The production of such a yantra is very time-consuming and expensive. It always 
prcccdc'S the ceremony proper and takes considerably more time than the ceremony 
itself. We shall* therefore, deal with it in detail in a separate chapter. 


^ It h, of touAc, ctroncoui bo asKtt Ehit Eht nunufitruce of figures of mi. dmiom 
came into me fiAt through the Sirthalne pottm <rt thHe two tnan^ Dotugfcnuau uvl 
Along with the ccremaFiics with which it b ^nnccted, it b cf /adun, uid m particular, of Tanul 
origin. 
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THE MAKING OF THE YANTftA FOR THE SANTlYA-CEREMONY 

This work is a. very lengthy affair which requires at least eight days. First of 
all^ the yantra must be engraved on a strip of copper foil (tamba-kola = copper 
sheets) in accordance with the horoscope of the person on whose behalf the 
ritual is being performed. The engraved yantra must be charmed during seven 
consecutive days, from morning till night. This is usiialiy done in the dienfs bouse, 
but can also be carried out m that of the santiya-Jcariya. 

The majority of the cases do not concern a person who is really ill or ailing, but 
one whose horoscope predicts injurious influences in the near future from one or 
other planet. In such an instance, the ceremony is simply performed in order to 
avoid or prevent the period of ill favour which menaces the individual m question. 
Frequently the horoscope prophesies tliat the person w'illj at a certain age^ come 
under the influence of this or that planet, and that the encounter may prove un¬ 
fortunate. In that case, one generally ivaits until the time is near, and then has a 
yantra made. 

The ceremony is also often executed at the beginning of a new year, so that, 
provided with the amuleh any may enter the new year carefree and confident- 

The yantra is a talisman which, for a definite period of time or for life, is rvorn 
around the neck or upper arm in a small metal case, usually of silver. Its purpose is 
to protect its bearer from the bad influence of the planets or the signs of the aodiac. 

Its making is aJw^ays a rather expensive affair, which will not cost less than 
fifteen rupees. After the j'antra has been made, a small shrine is built, a so-called 
"yd6itnai/a\ It has generally tw'o stories. The top one, covered w^ith a white doth, 
is the so-called ”Buddha-yaha^am', on which are placed nine different flowers 
of various Colours and a small earthen oil-lamp (meli-pana). The low^er floor is the 
“yanim-yeihanai-a" or ‘"grahaya-yahafiavij'* (yantra- of planet-shrine). Here arc 
deposited the yantra, a small vessel with nine precious stones, a box with some 
yellow-root pow'der (kaha), some camphor (kapnm), and tliree little oH-lamps. 
Every morning, before the mantra is uttered, a little piece of the camphor must be 
burnt in tlie brazier. Further, on top of the shrine there is a plate with nine flow'ers 
of different colours (each colour corresponding tO' one of the planets), and a 
number of different fruits and sw'eets as an offering for Mahavishnu, namelyi a 
kolikutu-banana, a crab apple, a rice-cate, an areca-nuE, a small bottle of melted 

^ WhcfirvcT It can bt afforded, Rotd foil iJ u»i, byt neither Jikcr nor sny qrher metaJ is 
permiEted. The strip meuurK sbout Ehrec or foux by ten or 
fifteen cm. Strip! of copper foil for this p-UEpose can be bought 
from a dealer, with the metal ease (sure). The yantra itself is 
A magic rectufte, c^nsistin^ of four row! of (cKtr smaller 
rectangles, each of «diich bears » nomber. Any row of four 
immbcrs arranged vertically, horixontslly, or dlagonnll'y always 
adds up to the s^mc total. Jo [be centre, a six-poLated star ii 
engraved, a so-called "asurmda niand^ayA",iii the middle nf which 
is the oaioe of tbe person, and in. its comers those of tbe planets. 
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butter (ghi), another ooc of honejr, an appara (sweet), and a candle of incense. 
The back of the gtahaj^'yahaolva is usually decorated with a pictureH painted or 
printed, representing Vishnu or another deity, and at the back of the buddha- 
yahanava there is one of Gautama Buddha^ 

On the while doth which extends over the yahanava, there is a tuft of leaves 
from nine different trees: na (ironwood tree), karanda (Galidupa arborea)^ imbul 
(Eriodendron anfractuosum), bo (Ficus reEigiosa), kohomba (Azadirachta indica), 
vetakaya (a kind of Pandanaceae), kehel (banana), jQl (elephant-apple),This tuft 
of leaves is tied with a white thread which passes through the buddha-yahanava and 
the grahaya-yahanava and is wound round the yantra and its metal case. The thread 
ends in a small loop. While the mantra is being recited, this loop is put round the 
little finger of the right hand, with the idea of forming and sustaining the contact 
betw’Cen the speaker and the yantra and the deity. 

During the recitation of the mantra, some dummaJa is taken from time to time 
from a container and put into the braiier with the thumb and forefinger of the 
right hand, so that a thick smoke is created (PL XXXV, fig, 50), The brazier is 
then swung to and fro evenly under the yahanava to perfume it. The uttering of 
mantra and the perfuming must be continued for seven consecutive days, from 
morning till ntghfl only at noon is a short pause permitted. On tlie other hand, it 
is not necessary for it to be executed by tlie same personi usually, two or three 
santi-kariya share the task, one of them taking care of the recilation of mantra in 
the morning, and another one, during the aflcmoon. This is called ^'hat davasa 
jh'an karnova'’, i,e. make se^^en days alive" No drums are beaten during the 
act, but there is always a shell horn (liakgediya) on the grahaya-yabanava, which 
is blown at the beginning of each new mantra. Each day, a different mantra is 
recited, each one, of course, having a special significance. On the first day, the 
mantra is the so-called ^‘namaskara mantra” which refers chiefly to the patient and 
his name; on the second day, the “disti mantra" is uttered, invoking the yakku, the 
deviyo, and the nine planets: tlie mantra of the third day, the "sfddi mantra", serves 
to confirm and supplement the preceding one: the fourth day is filled with the 
"prama mantra" which has the purpose of endowing the yantra with power; on 
the fifth day, the "prama protista mantra” is recited, which is again to confirm and 
complement the previous one and which is to cause the powder to remain in the 
yantra: the mantra of the sixth day, the "puta mantra", has the same significance 
and serves to establish and strengthen the former one once again. On the first 
part of the seventh day. finally* the "paiipu mantra" is uttered, to which a 
purifying effect is attributed; the second part of the day is taken up in preparing 
the mal-baliya which has already been described in the preceding chapter. Accord¬ 
ing to the circumstances of the case, an asugaba or a visipahaigaba b made. Tliere 

^ The chaiming and perfuming of » fontra ij gcncndly ca.llod "jiT&n Icamova”* ijC. to make 
In thU way, the yintta is endowed with TDres which «iuble it afrcTwandi m be active 
u an imulet. 
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exist nine different baJiya-forms for eadi planet^ thus a total of eighty-one. The 
differences are^ however, rather slight so that the layman cannot appreciate tliem 
at a first glance. They concern chiefly the composition of the offerings, while the 
baliya itself remains unchanged. It depends entirely on the horoscope what kirfd of 
baliya must be made for the ceremony in qu^tion; the decision is always made by 
the santi-kariya who, as is obvious, must possess a very considerable knowledge. 

The fohow'ing list gives the names of the eighty-one mal-baliya: 


h Th& tra-(Tapi-j bidiyii: 

ravi'saka baliya 

suriya-r^aka „ 

vidi'pantiya „ 

triloka-mangala „ 

davagiri-kalayana ** 

santi'mangala „ 

kala-kuta „ 

ravi-raksha „ 

ravhbimbha „ 

2. The chiJtidTa-(soma-) hdiya: 
sandhu-salca baliya 

soma-mangala „ 

chandra-bimbha „ 

pauvamabha-kalayana „ 

varsa-kalayana „ 6. 

agra^soma-mangala * „ 

chandra-raksha „ 

agra-raja-mangala „ 

chandra-distiya ,, 

3^ The br(ispaTt-(grtm-) bdiy^: 
guru-saka baliya 

abeya^kalayana „ 

guru'mangala „ 

singhasana-mangala ,, 

sodasa-mangala „ 7. 

jayaratna-mangala „ 

mahakobmangala „ 

Suru-guru ,, 

guru'distiya „ 

A. The btidohu’(biiiia-) hdiya: 
buda-saka baliya 

sari'a-mangala „ 

vishnu'kalayana „ 

sar\^a-rupa-mangala * „ 


sarikot-mangala 

buda-rupa'mangala 

gaudi-raksha 

sa ra-ha ranang-mangala 

sara-vi shnu-mangal a 

The i bdiya: 


baliya 


rati ■ bimbha-raksha 
kivi-distiya „ 

deva'rupa „ 

jiva-mangala „ 

jiva’raksha „ 

sirikata-mangala „ 

praana-sandayava „ 

yahapat’mangala „ 

jiva-rupa-mangala „ 

The iingithiirii-(kiija-) bdiya: 
mangala-distiya 
mangala-sika „ 

anganadiya „ 

mangsa-kalayana „ 

anga-mangala „ 

jayakot-mangala „ 

ratanga-raksha „ 

kaia-muruva „ 

kuja’raksha „ 

The jenasera^fSed-) baliya: 
senhsaka baliya 

nilanga-distiya „ 

dasak-kfoda 
kuda-nilanga 
malia' nilanga-raksh a 
madima'n il anga- raksha 
sara-vishnu 
malia-sanisaka 
seni-distiya 
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fi. The rd^jsf'f htdjyn: 

plni'$ikA baliy^ 

‘p^^s^mdiyava „ 

p^i-kalayana „ 

vaikunda-raksha „ 

a^ura-mangala 

paai-mpa-mangala „ 

asti-raksha f, 

a$u.ra^rupa-maQgala „ 


9^ The keiu-(hamhahu’} bdiy^: 
bambha-rupa baliya 

krushna-raksha „ 

naga'kalayana „ 

barnbba-giri-raksha „ 

rupa-giri-raksha „ 

aauhaS'mangaJa 
naga-dUtiya-raksha „ 

uranga-kaJayana „ 

bambha^distiya „ 


COURSE OF THE CEREMONY 


The ritual begins after nightfall and lasts about twelve (i.e. thirty Sinhalese) 
hours. At the side of the yaliaoava^ tlie mal-baliya stands against the wall (Pi. 
XXXVI, fig. 61) and also the atafnagaia, a little box made of pieces of banana’ 
stem in the shape of two squares one above the other* w'hich contains a small vessel 
w'ith coconut-blossoms. Instead of this box* tliere is often a yantra of ashes strewn 
on a table covered with a white clotli* which consists of two squares one on top of 
the other with a circle in the centre. The ashes used w^hich are called **tr't£tnBru^\ 


come from the Kataragama-kovll and have been brought in large quantities by the 
kapuo and the pilgrirns from the great festivity w'hich is celebrated there in July 
and August. Some other yantra of smaller size, as in fig. 15, are outlined on the 
floor with the same ashes. Their purpose is to ward off the evil spirits. On top 

of the yahanava are placed* among other things* an 
earthen jug of yellow'-root w^ater, nine different 
fruits, and nine flow'ers of various colours, as an 
offering for the nine planets. On the upper part of 
the yahanava there are also fruits and flow^ers for the 
rulers of the four cardinal points* the has<ira-dH>iy^^ 
The yantra with its metal box and the yellow cord 
used to tic it to the patient, are placed on a chair near 
by* At its side is a square basket of iea%'es which con¬ 
tains a roy^al coconut and a cloth of six different 
colours with nine betel’leaves on it, arranged in tlie 
shape of a flower, and also white temple flowers arranged similarly* Opposite the 
yahanava* the patient sits or lies on a mat* w^lth a rice-pounder (molgaha), a young 
royal coconut, a little basket with several unripe lemons (dehi g^a), a devl- 
kaduni-leaf* a EeJambu-leaf* and a stalk of a hirasa-plant at his feet* just as in other 
ceremonies. If the patient is a woman or a girl, this is completed by a comb, a 
mirror, a braid of hair, a little flask of perfumed water, some powder, etc. (cf* 
p. 79). 
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The ceremony is opened by the patient who with his own hands lights four 
little oil'lamps (meti-pana) which are placed on the ji'ahanava. Next, he lights four 
small torches (vilakku), and inserts them in the four corners of the mai-t^iya. He 
then resumes his seat on die mat. Now, the santi'kariya begins to utter the«yaga 
(verses), solemnly and in a singing tonc^ initiating the recitation of each yaga 
by blowing the shell horn which is lying ready on the yahanava. The first yaga is 
addressed to Gautama Buddha, the Second one to the diva-samiigamdf the grtlup of 
d^-atavo, a third kind of yaga to the nine planets (nava-graha), or properly speak¬ 
ing one yaga to each of the planets and an additional one, finally, to the yahanava. 
During the whole time, the speaker points at the gifts and the maj'baliya. At the 
conclusion of each yaga, he folds his hands and bows to the mal-b^iyan The 
assistant joins in the recitations, j.e* the ts^'o of them take turns throughout in 
speaking the yaga. 

Now, a white cloth is spread out between the patient and the yahanava or the 
mal-baiiya. Two boys hold it up so as to pres-ent the patient from looking over it 
(PL XXXVI, fig. 61). More yaga are uttered in, front of the mal-baliya, and 
dummala is thrown on the coal-pan to perfume it. This act is followed by a dance 
of the santiya-kariya who for the purpose adorns his head with a kind of diadem. 
Sometimes* several persons dance together; they hold "diamara valga'*, white yak- 
tails, in their hands and have their arms smeared with "trianoru". 

When the dance has come to an end, dummala is thrown over the mal-baliya amJ 
kindled by the burning torch of the dancer, and the patient is sprinkled w^ith 
yellow-root water. A torch is lighted and stuck into the middle of the mal-baJiya; 
more yaga are uttered; die white cloth is then removed and the ceremony proper 
begins. 

It consists mainly of uninterrupted recitals of more yaga, which have, how'e^'er, a 
quite other significance. There arc kavi-yaga, soloka-yaga, and matrima-yaga i, all 
three being different from each other. During his rccilations* the santiya-kariya 
now and then sounds a little bell (gantlra), w-hile in his other hand he holds a 
chamara valga or an areca-flow^er “. After each yaga, he bow^s to the patient, and 
the spectators show- their approval by loud acclamations. 

While the matrlma-yaga are uttered, the patient is sprinkled with yeJlow-root 
water and stroked with a tuft of manga leaves. The stroking movements have to be 
made in a downward direction, i,e, from the head towards the feet, and the tuft 
of leaves has from time to time to be shaken out* as if freeing it from the impurities 
which adhere to it. 

As soon as the white doth has been removed* the patient takes the end of a white 
thread, or a small lemon tied to a thread, in his liand. The other end of the thread 


Is an aMxrwiaticm ol ''mpiaira kinii“ = Id perfaroi miifitra. 

I OcCosiDdally, Lhr aoti a» ACtDfflpaiiitd hf drums, but fomc 

nuuntdn that suich usaj^ ij coutrlry to the rules Jald dowFi and, tbercfoiv, ab&urd. 
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is pined to the yantm and the metal box. In this the contact between the 
patient and the yanlra is maintained during the whole ceremony. 

Towards dawn, the patient*s forehead and head are moistened with yelloTw-root 
watA; then the little lemon is cut through with a pair of areca'Seissors above his 
head, and final ly, the dcvi-kaduni leaf, the telambu Icaf^ and the stalk of hi rasa, 
put at his feetn This done, the yantra in its case is put on the patient* that is to say 
it is tied round his neck, or sometimes round bis upper arm* by a yellow string 
{nula)* made of nine threads which must be knott^ nine times (geta navayai). 
The yantra must be put into its case at a time indicated in advance by the santi- 
kariya, i.e. at the rise of a planet propitious for the patient. The tying on of the 
yantra, however* is alw'aj's done in the early morning* before the sun rises (ira 
payana isravcla), or more exactly* as soon as the lines on the palm of one's hand 
can be distinguished. While this is being done, two more mantra, the ’^kavkha- 
maatra' and the “htdtm-mantrd' must be uttered In honour of the nine planets. 
At the same time* the nine knots are made in the nula. 

THE GARA-YAKUMA (OR GARA-UMA)-CEREMONY 

One of the most expensive, and therefore very^ much less often performed cere¬ 
monies is the ritual called “giim-yakfinm*, or gara-ioviii”^ 

Gam means sickness, ailment* poison, but also antidote* while gam signifies to 
devour. It is not very clear from which of tliese tw'o expressions the name “gam- 
yakf/ma'^ should be derived* 

In contrast to the other ceremonies* the gara-yakutna is not held only in cases 
of illness, but also on many other occasions, as for example* if the rice does not 
thrive and hence the prospect of a good harvest appears bad* w^hen the cows do not 
give milk, when a house has been built and proves larger than expected (an event 
that might bring disaster with it), when termites Invade a house and their 
destructive work cannot be slopped, when the copulation of two snakes* varans* 
lizards* or scorpions has been obser\'ed in the house* which is always regarded as 
a bad omen and indicates misfortune (dosa) The most frequent reason for the 
performance of a gara-yakuma, how^cver, is when somebody has spoken evil of 
another person (katha-vaha), has wished him bad luck* or has even asked the 
deities to punish him or to inflict Illness or misfortune upon him. Such an ailment 
or disaster is imagined to arise in this way: the evil-minded person has applied to 
the four deities (Saman-deviyo* Nata’-deviyo* Devol-deviyo* Vahala-bava-diviyo)* 
who, on their part, have given Dala^kumara, a most dangerous yakka, the order to 
pursue the other person with disease, or accidents, etc., and thus to punish him. 


' This holds wpcdalljr toi tbc elus of juJcr '''ga.riindiyi” and the scorpion (garailcaiiisa>. it 
may tvra be th»l there is a CDnncction between the expreuLon p.rj-yakuma and ihe names of these 
two creatuics. 



Pl* XXXV 




Fr^;. 59. An ' rruuJt fiir A MUEjfa-fcmnLtny. Ft;;, Tllf '^JCEivatijin'' (jivnn Lifniivu} uf a ynnlrji hcfort A 

Tip left iJi thf ^‘pihiinSvil; PPn [sjp ipf The tht repr^M^ tiltidll ijntiya-Ccrcmifny* On ihc Ifft JS (.hr VjJunAvj, i>n tpjp* of which 

of thr nine planeLT^ ijfliuhli^hr picEute^. (he yjnTfj hits Iwen put. In ihe forcj^rouniJ ji sjETinit tht irtnEi- 

k^rip whn j>irrf«rins the ritual. 













XXXVI 


Fi>;. 6l. R[!.tf 4 t H>f 4 santiyii'Ccrtmon}'. In the middle is. Jhe '"‘4?up5ba-mjl.}MHya''* 
above it the reprcsentaricjil i>f I be rtllW plmcts The boy on I he riKbc tii»tds the 
ckrth whkh comreals ibc baliya from the patient wl>i. sits in IronE it 
(flasHlijtbt pictoEc). 



Pip. ■62. Scefle from a gJ.rji'yokunia-CerEmnni'. Tbe " P!> I “i"" il bcinjt perfumeJ 

before (he he^in-ninj; of the Hiance, 
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LEGEND 

The legend od which the gs^ra-yakiima is based, runs shortly as follows; 

Once upon a time, there lived in Northern India, in the state of Solima-nu^ra, 
a king, named SolInima-mj|uruvo, with his consort. In the tenth month of her 
pregnancy, the queen gave birth to a son who developed anmingly quickly and 
icemed from the early years of his life to be possessed of secret supernatural powers. 
The king sent for the aifn^hger and asked him to cast the boy’s horoscope as he 
was eager to know aJxiut the prince's future. The astrologer did as he had b^n told, 
and reported to the king the following result of his computations: After a time, 
the queen will have a second child. It will be a girl of exceptional beauty, and she 
will be loved by whoever sets eyes upon her. Even the prince will not be able to 
look at his sister without desire. It w'ould, therefore, be better if he w^ere taken aw'ay 
in time, lest he brings disgrace upon the royal house." 

The king, deeply grieved by the information, resolved to follow the advice of the 
astrologer. As had been prophesied, the queen soon aftenv^ards gave birth to a girl 
and the parents decided to send their son to another country where he ivas to Jive 
in the house of a brother of the king. There, the boy grew up and was hencefortli 
called Dala-kumara because his eye-teeth (dala) w^ere abnormally long iinH gave 
him a bestial aspect. 

The girl also throve and w^as from an early age noted for her beauty and grace. 
She received the name of Giri-d^i, When the time approached for her to be 
married, the king decided to celebrate with a great festival. The king^s brother, with 
whom Dala-kutniira was living, had also been invited, but he had already been told 
by the king that he must never speak to Dala^kumara about his sister, nor even 
let him know' that he had a sister. The departure of the king's brother was to be 
kept secret and DaJa'kumara should not be told eitlier where his unde had gone. 

The boy, how'cver, heard it all from a common man who had happened to come 
to tow'n; he found out that he had a sister, that her wedding was to be celebrated 
within the next few^ days, and also that his uncle had been invited. 

The prince was beyond himself with fury and decided to return at once to his 
native town without telling anybody about his intention. So, he arrived at home 
quite unexpected, and all his relatives were absolutely appalled. The banquet was 
just at its height. Since Dala-ktumra was hungry from his journey, he fell at once 
on the table and ate everything up. Then, he demanded to see bis sister who, how- 
ev'Cr, had already been brought to safety'. But as he threatened to smash everything 
up and set fire to the palace unless his w'ish was fulfilled, the king saw no other 
way out than to send for Girl-d^i. Hardly had Dala-kiimlra set eyes on her, when 
he became inflamed with passion. He seized the girl and left the palace and town 
w'ith her. He carried her far away into a vast forest, where he kept himself hidden 
from then on. They continued to Jive as man and w'ife, existing on fruit and roots. 
One day, when DaJa-kumara had fallen asleep, the giil resolved to leave her brother 
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Fig- 16. DaU-nikjhaifL 
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and flee from him. She ran and ran through the wood^ until she T^-as exhausted 
with fatigue and hunger. In her despair, she decided to take her life, and hung 
herself from a tree by means of a liana, ^ 

When Dala-kumara woke up and did not see Giri-devi, he set out to look for 
hen He roamed about tl^e woods in ev'crj' direction, and de\^oured se\en timusand 
stags and sc^en thousand wild buffalos; as a result he grew^ thirst)^ to Such a degree 
that he emptied three thousand coconuts. But his thirst was not yet quenched* So, 
he hastened to die coast and drank half of the ocean up. He then returned to the 
forest again and, running ceaselessly to and fro, ultimately arrived at the Uttara- 
kunidivaina. There, he met Vesamunu'rajjuruvo and asked him about his sister. 
Upon the answer that Vesamunu-raJjuruvo knew notliing of her whereabouts, he 
grew very angry, for he had already asked several deities witliout anybody being 
able to help* So, he went to look for Sakra, for Sakra had a thousand eyes and 
should know' where Giri^devi had gone* When Sakra failed to satisfy him on the 
spot, he once more boiled over with rage, seized the parasatU'gaha {the wodd-ash 
tree), the tree under which the deities used to assemble, and began to shake it 
violently. During all diis, his ej'e-teeth began to protrude further out of his mouth 
and grew' into real fangs, and his entire figure took on a terrifying form* Sakra 
was frightened; he realised that he had to deal with a formidable adversarj,'. He 
fetched some holy water and sprinkled DaEa-kumara w'ith it in order to Calm him, 
but his efforts had just the opposite effect, Dala-kumara raged with fury, began to 
rave, and shook die tree still more violently w'ith all his might. His fangs grew' 
even longer, and he became a real raksha, the Dala-rskshaya, Sakra, therefore, 
decided to get rid of him as quickly as possible* “Return to the Himaia-vani,“ he 
said to him, “and there you will find Giri-devE," So, Dala-kumara w-ent back to 
the large forest, and at length found his sister hanging from a tree, dead and be¬ 
ginning to decay. Horror and despair seized him; once again, he began to rage, run¬ 
ning madly hither and tliither, uprooting trees, and slaying w'hoever crossed his 
path. His body burned like fire and he was tormented by a terrible thirst. He met 
Patini-devi, but she avoided him because she w'as afraid of him. He addressed her 
as his sister and asked her for fCMod and drink. She gave him W'hal little she had, but 
it was not enough for him. 

At length, thej' agreed upon his being hcnccfortli allowed to accept offering 
from people, but he had to promise that he w^ould stop seeking men's lives; he 
miglit only afflict them w'itb illness and misfortune, and w'as obliged to restore 
them to health and to redeem tiiem from dieir misery as soon as they offered him 
their gifts. Dala-yakka finally agreed to this propo.sal; he asked, however, to be 
granted a number of attendants who w'ould assist him at his activities. Patini-d^d 
advised him to go and see Vesamunu-rajjuruvo and to ask from him tlie followers 
whom he needed. This he did. Vesamunu-rajjuruvo gave him tw'clve male and 
twelve female companions who wete assigned to help him from that day on; their 
names are: 
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AnduQ-gara and Andnn-giri, 

Sohon-gara and Solion'girj, 

Desa-gara and Dcsa-giri, 

' Sandiin-gara and Sandun-giri, 

Puspa-gara and Puspa^giri, 

Kana-gara and Kina-giri, 

Uma-gara and Uma-giri, 

Launa^gara and Launa-giri^ 

Vata-gara and Vata-giri 
Totcya-gaia and Toteya-giri, 

KUa-gaia and Klla-giri, 

Kili-gara and Kiii-giri, 

With these twenty-four accomplices. Daia->-akka or Gara-yakka, as be was from 
then on also called, now set forth to pursue mankind^ inflicting disease^ suffering, 
and harm on them in order to collect the offerings from the afflicted k 


COURSE OF THE CEREMONY 

As already remarked, the gara-yakuma is a very expensive ceremony; since the 
assistance of a great number of persons is required, the performance costs at least 
a hundred rupees. The execution and management of the different rites and dances 
is entrusted to a bandhanaya^ never to an ^ura who has no connection whatsoever 
with the gara-yakuma. A few of them may have some knowledge of its mytho¬ 
logical tradition and perhaps of a few' mantra which they have happened to hear 
and learn. But an edura 'would never dare to perform such a ritual or more tlian 
assist at it, just as a bandhanaya is never found attending at a sanniya yakuma or a 
sunlyama-ccremony. 

At a gara-yakuma-ceremony, there arc at least three skilled bandhanaya^ the 
same number of drummers, and several helpers. Each of them has his special part 
to play; like other ceremonies* this one consists simply in some theatricals* or rather 
in a dancing and pantomimic representation of tlie mythologicaJ traditions of Dala- 
kumara. Since, besides Dala-kumara (or the DaJa y-akka)* his sister* GIri devi, and 
a number of other personalities always appear, the representation of so many 
characters accounts for the high cost of the celebration of a gara yakum^ 

The ceremony is generally begun in the afternoon and continues without any 
essential interruption till the morning hours of the following day; frequently, it is 
delayed so that another night is necessary* 

In most cases, a roof of leaves is erected under which dances am performed to 

^ According to another vMsiem, Patmi^i£vi said to have £;f!uitnl him pcnnissioa to pcrtcpite 
praple only in those hou«s to which thr copuUrion of two garanaiya-^nakfli, liiards, m 
h« been noticed. Such an ohservation should, it the jamt linv, serve the inhabitants of that h«iM 
ai an armsi, » lhat they cao have a ^ra-yatunu perforniod m vfiird off bad health and bad lurk. 
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the mu^ic of drums; the members of the famUy on whoso behalf the ceremony is 
being executed (this ceremony is not concerned with the welfare of an individual» 
but with that of a whole family) arc also seated there, along with the spectators. At 
the side of this covering, there is the so-called "yagapala"'; this is a squai^ cn- 
closure^ made of the ribs of palm-leav^ and of tlte semicircular parts of banana- 
stems which have been split in two down the middle. Here numerous little oil- 
lamps (methpana) and flowers are hung and it is decorated with strips of young 
paJmdeaves. At some distance from the roof of leaves* if possible at the street side, 
the so-called “vesata” is constructed, conSLSting of three little trunks or big branches 
of the vesata-trec which are fixed in the ground; this is the same tree as is men¬ 
tioned in the legend i and which is of great importance for the performance of a 
gara-yatuma-ceremony and of the mimic dances of the Dala-kumara-actors. 

The prelude place in the yagapala. Six dancers enter, dressed in white loin¬ 
cloths* white jacktEs, and sashes. Thej.^ each wear a diadem of brass plate, an orna¬ 
ment on their breast of the same material, and bracelets and hollow rings which 
tinkle about tlieir ankles. They have pieces of coconut shell hidden under their 
blouses to simulate the female figure, as each one of them represents Giri-devi. 

We have already seen in former chapters that it does not matter when one of 
the personages of die myth is acted by several players, or vice versa, several of the 
characters by one actor. 

These six dancers are joined by six drummers who begin beating their cylindrical 
drums in the same rhythm. Meanwhile, one of the assistants occupies himself with 
a fire-pan. Continually throwing dummaia on the glowing embers and thus pro¬ 
ducing resinous smoke, he runs to and fro along the enclosure and perfumes the 
little oil-lamps and the neatly woven offering-baskets (PI. XXXVI, fig. 62). 

The dance of die six Giri-devi-actors consists of the usual turning and wheeling 
of the body, stamping on the ground which makes the rings on the ankles tinkle, 
w'ild leap and whirls. One after another, they advance to have themselves per¬ 
fumed by the helpr who Is continually bustling round. Each one of them goes 
through this procedure. Then, the dance is taken up afresh with ever-increasing 
abandon, finally becoming a general display of delirious frenzy. In the beginning, 
the dancers hold tufts of leaves in dieir hands which they later exchange for torches. 
From time to time, dummaJa is thrown into the air. Then all of a sudden the 
dance stop, and a pause of about an hour is made during w'hich supper is eaten. 
In the meantime, it has become completely dark. All the members of the family 
have by now assembled in the "festive hut" to attend the continuation of the cere¬ 
mony. They squat on mats; a rice-pounder, a telambu-leaf* a d^i-kadurudeaf* and 
a red coconut are placed at their feet; a small vessel with yellow'-root water and 
coconut-blossoms complete the outfit. Two boys hold a wdiite cloth stretched out 
so that those squatting on the floor cannot, at least for the moment, sec the dancers 

1 This vtiati Etr vfthta repreems the pdJWsatU’Ucv of the Irgttid (p. iMl. 
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or their perfotjmnces. It Ls the same rite as we have come across In other cere¬ 
monies, 

AgaLn^ the six dancers and six druniitiers appear* tlie former once more in the 
sameMostume representing the Giri-dcvi. They again hold tufts of leaves in their 
hands, and perform the same dances. They stamp their feet, dance round in circles., 
spin themselves round like tops at such a speed that their movements cannot be 
followed. After a ^vhile, the drummers step aside, and the dancers now stand 
directly in front of the white cloth. While the drums roll quicker, new whirling 
dances are fserformcd. The actors* then, run towards the clotli in twos, glance over 
it at the people sitting there, and go back again. Now\ one of the assistants splits a 
coconut with one blow* and it is observed how the two halves fall to the ground. 
At tlie same moment, the cloth is removed. 

New^ dancing scenes ensue. The drums are beaten faster and witli fresh vigour, 
A number of different scenes (pcla paliya) is now represented by dances and 
mimiciy^ Their subject is still Giri'd^i, her growling up in the palace* the eminence 
of her grace and beaut)', the desire which she inspired in everj' man. It is showm 
how' she bathed, powdered her face, combed her hair* etc. Another dance with a 
rollcd-up mat suggests the wedding of the princess, another one the arrival of the 
Dala-kumara, his flight wnth Glri-devi from the palace* and their living together in 
die woods. Only the initiated know' the meaning of all these pantomimes, but most 
often it has rather to be guessed at. 

In the meantime, it is two o'clock in the morning, and now* at last, enters Dala- 
kumara as a yakka. Tw'o oil-lamps of a curious seml-sphericaj shape are brought and 
placed on the chairs in the middle of the place. An assistant carries a coal^pan, 
throw's dummala on the fire, and perfumes die two oil-lamps by fanning the 
smoke towards tJiem w'ith his hands. Two dancers fthe rest of them have in the 
meantime retired) stand nearby and are likewise perfumed* as is the rule at tlic 
beginning of each dance. They wear white loincloths and jackets wdth red scan'es, 
and their heads are covered with white cloths. Tliey tlien begin to dance* first with 
slow* measured steps, then faster and faster* finally spinning round the dancing 
scene like lops, and somersaulting like circus clowns, and doing all kinds of 
acrobatics. After a while, they grasp the lamps and continue their dance until tliey 
are exhausted. Thereupon they bring the lamps back to tlie vesata* keep on dancing 
for some little time more, take tlie lamp up again, and prform another series of 
dances and Ericks w'ith the lamps in their hands. 

The dancers pass their arms and chests over the flames, pul burning lamps under 
their blouses, and run about like this as fast as they are able, so that the flames 
sweep over their throats and necks; this is intended to show' how Dak-kumara was 
tormented by an inner heat. They then throw the lamps into the air like balls, and 
catch them again. Higher and higher they throw' them without extinguishing the 
flames, always catching them again w'ith astounding skill. From time to time, the 
assistant pours a few drops of oil on the w-Icks, and tfie throw'ing-gajnc is resumed 
W'ith renewed ferv'onr. 
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This scene with the oil-lamps is followed b)' a dance with gurulla-leaves in their 
hands, to the accompaniment of the drums' the performance is also accompanied by 
a song about the part of the tradition which describes how Dala-kumara turned into 
Dala^raksha. The ensuing dancing scenes picture this episode with ejctraordinary 
expressiveness. Another couple of dancers enters. They arc clothed as the previous 
pair' their heads are covered with white cloths and ornaments of pleated palm* 
leaves arc fixed to their shawls; both of them have a long tail of split palm-leaves 
hanging down from the neck. In addition, each dancer is given a three-pronged 
torch (kila-pandama). The two actors make their appearance from behind the 
vesata. They raise wild howls, shake tlie sesata, tear at it In all directions, and climb 
up on it from bdiind, swinging to and fro on the supple little trees. After a wbile, 
thej' jump down again and run with wild leaps round the dancing place. They 
behave like madmen, and fling handfuls of dummala into the air w^hich lights up 
the scene like a fire works display. An assistant now brings a ricc-pounder. One of 
the dancers takes it, balances it in his hand for a while, and then runs with a 
threatening gesture towards the people on the mat as if to beat them. Thereupon, 
he and die assistant enter upon a Jong conversation during which a further episode 
of the myth is recited. 

After a while, tlie dancers retire again and arc now attired with masks. These 
masks have long fangs, big round eyes, and round protruding ears; they are painted 
red, white, and black (Pi. LI, fig. 91), The two dancers wear completely identical 
disguises and costumes. They' again make their appearance from behind the vesata, 
shike it, climb on to it, and sw^ay to and fro. their Jong white garments billowing 
in the wind (PI. XXXVll, fig. 63). This scene is not without a certain humour and 
is decidedly apt to cause mirth rather than to arouse fright. After some time, they 
spring down from their "swing'", run about tlie dancing place as if in a frenzy, 
throw dummala about themselves, and behave like real yakku. One of them also 
runs through the w'hoJe house, flinging dummala into all the corners. The two 
dancers return once more to the vesata. climb up again, swing to and fro for a short 
while, and are then presented with tlieir offering, the “gara-pidenna" (PL 
XXXVIII, fig. 64). This gift consists of a big plaited rke fan, on which five kinds 
of flowers, bananas, some rice cake, and coconut kernels cut in the shape of rings 
arc placed, and a live cock which forms an indispensable part of the offerings. 

The offering is perfumed with incense and carried to the vesata, and another 
long dialogue ensues between one of the gara-yakku and the assistant w^ho brought 
them their offering and whom the yakku-actors address as "gurunanse". Funny 
scenes are acted, as is aJw'ays the case when the yakka receives his offering (PL 
XXXIX, fig. 65). 

In the meantime, however, two more offerings have been prepared. Tliey are 
destined for the Maha-sohona and the Aimana who must always be remembered at 
the observation of a gara-yakuma; for those two yakfcu are likewise connected with 
the legends of the Dala-kiimafa and of the Gara-yakka, and form, so to speak, one 
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group With them. £adi of the yskka who are mentioned in a kgend^ must be 
honoured by an offering when a ritual is performed. 

With this, the ceremony proper is finished* There appear, however, further pairs 
of masked actors, each w^earing the same mask as has iust been described. All these 
dancers lo begin with clamber on to the vfeata, swing backwards and forwards on 
it, first standing, then seated, and subsequently perform further on the dancmg 
place. These masked pairs represent the male and female companions of the Gara- 
yakka whose names were enumerated above. One male and one female yakka to¬ 
gether come forward each time; actually all the roles are played only by men who 
are in no way distinguished, neither in their dresses nor m the parts they perforin* 
Sometimes, a second and even a third vesata are now erected, on w^hich the mask 
dances are carried out in turns. The dancers climb now on this v«ata, now on that 
one, sway to and fro for a little while, dance about the place in great ejccitemcnt, 
throw dummaia Into the air, and spin themselves round. Tw^o pairs never appear at 
the same time, but always one after the other* So, the ceremony is continued until 
late in the morning, and only tow^ards noon when it grows too hot, does the cere¬ 
mony finally reach its end. But it is often taken up once more towards evening and 
continued during the neset night. This depends, as already said, only on the amount 
of money which one is w^illing to spend; the greater the expenses incurred, the 
longer the ceremony lasts and the more conscientiously it is performed. 


DISEASES AND EPIDEMICS. SENT BY THE DEITIES, AND THE 
CEREMONIES CONNECTED WITH THEM 

THE TWELVE DEITIES 

There arc twelve deities (doles devivoru) who, according to the belief of the 
Sinhalese, spread diseases, especially in the form of epidemics and plagues, among 
mankind in Order to afflict and punish diem. They are: the Devol-deviyo, the 
Patini-devi, the Kalaragama-deviyo, whose real name is Kandasvami hamuduruvo, 
further the Nala-deviyo, the Saman-deviyo, i.e. the Indian Ganesha, Bjbisana (or 
Vibisana), Gini-Kurumbara, Vahala, Dadimunda, Mahavishnu, and Isvara. 
Frequently only eight, or even three of them, namelyi the Devol-deviyo, the Patini- 
devi, and the Kataragama-dmdyo, are Spoken of as the three most important deities 
of Ceylon, whereas tlie other ones play a more subordinate role or are even con¬ 
sidered as mere assistants of the three already named. 

Devol-deviyo is the most feared of the twelve abcn^e-mentioned divinities, and 
is attributed the leading r^le. The next one is the goddess Patini about whom many 
legends are related. In contrast to the other ones, she seems to be a native deity, 
although there arc many asscrtiotis to the effect that she is of Indian origin as 
are also the otlier gods, and that she is as well known on the mainland as^on 
Ceylon, Be that as it may, she may be regarded as thd favourite goddess of the Sin- 
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halese people, as the great heroine of their folklore and myths; among many other 
things, she Is said to have been the first to teach men the cultivation of rice Her 
ear thl y home is the Navaguna-devalaya, bet^'een Polgahavela and Kaduganava on 
the road to Kandy, where she is regnlarly presented with offerings. The gofldess 
herself lives in the “taatiisi hhatitnaya", the heaven of the thirty-three saints. 

Bibisana is a welhknown personality of the Ramayana-legend; he is the brother 
of Sita who was carried off to Lanka. His temple is in Kelaniya, and he rules over 
a number of inferior deities, while he himself is considered as being equal to 
Saman-dCTiyo. It is told that, on his second visit to Ce)lon, Gautama Buddlia be- 
queathed his little finger and the holy bu-tree to Bibisana, and tliat he designated 
him as his successor. He, furthermore, appointed two birds to be Bibisana's per¬ 
manent attendants; in subsequent representations, Bibisana alw-ays appeared to¬ 
gether with them. 

The most widespread reputation b doubtlessly enjoyed by the Kataragama-d^iyo, 
his name being derived from the place Kataragamo, sixteen miles north of Tissa- 
maliarama, in the south of the island. There, this god has a temple, known all over 
the country, in which a great festival in his honour is celebrated each year in July 
and which b attended by many thousands of devotees from aH parts of Ceylon and 
southern India. This deity b looked upon as an incarnation of Vishnu; the legend 
about his origin will be told below. He b. moreover, said to have tw'o w'ives: Valli' 
amma, to whom a strange supernatural parentage is attribated and who was brought 
up by the wild Veddas, and Bhadrakali, w ho originally belonged to the Karave- 
(fishermens') caste. This god rides on a peacock which is always pictured together 
with him. 

The next tw'o deities, Gini-Kurumbara and Vahala, occupy a special psition, 
as they are not real deities like the others, but half divine, half demoniacal beings 
(yakku'd^iyo), who often play the role of sers'ants of the suprior godheads. 
Dadimunda is also such a yakka-deviyo. He is the grpndson of Vesamunu-rajjuruvo, 
the chief of the whole of the yakku; he does not himself inflict diseases on man¬ 
kind, but rather joins the others* retinue more or less passively. 

Concerning the Nata-deviyo, there does not seem to be much to say. It b related 
that he intended to become a Buddha. He b believed to rule over the West 
(basnahira). When Gautama Buddha died, be assigned to Vishnu the Dharma and 
witli it the sovereignty over the East. Kataragama-deviyo w'as from now on to reign 
over the South, Saman-de^ iyo over the North, and Nata-d^iyo over the West, 
There is a temple (kovil) of Nata-devjyo near Kelaniya, where he is venerated. 
Saman-dCTiyo is the representative of Buddha; all the holy places which are 
revered by tlie Buddhists and to which they make their pilgrimages are under his 

1 F. Saiasin mmtiaAi a crude wooden sittuc which he found in 13B4 at the foot of the 
Adamipnk; najivcs told hfm that it WJU a figure of Fatini^fvi. and be u of tltr Dfiimoji 
that she ii in a£;riculiitfal deity JF. SaxisLa. Fdsen vM ForschunBen in Ccy!m% BmcI 1939, 
Tif. IX) trig. 81 ). 
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Care. These are chiefly the four localities where the footprints of the great master 
are to be founds oamcly: firsts the Adamspeak (Srhpada or Samaii'la-kutiL, i.e. 
Saman-deviyo's mountain) ^ on Lanka^ second^ Makkama, i.e. Mekka, third,. San- 
kisSt dbout I<50 miles north-west of Benares at the foot of the Himalayas, called 
Sajjabadiya-par\'ataya by the Sinhalese, and fourth Achiravata on tlie Narmada- 
ganga 2 . 

It is said of Samaa-devlyo (more correct Sumaria-d^iyo) that he is very calm 
and peaceable, in contrast to Kataragama-d^iyo^ so that there are no legends about 
him. His main devalaya b to be found in the environs of Sapragama near Ralna- 
pura 3_ 

About Vishnu and Is vara there is not much to sayi but a curious tradition which 
also refers to the origin of tlie Kataragama deity as an incarnation of Vishnu may 
be related: 

Isvara was in possession of a very active mantra. He only needed to cast a spell 
on his hand and then put it On a person's head^ for that person to be burnt to ashes 
in a moment. 

There was a certain asuraya, Bralima-asiiraya by name, a very passionate man. 
One day* * he happened to see Isvara s wife Umayangana (also called Oma'devI) 
and was seized by passion and desired her. He thought of a ruse to gain his purpose. 
He went to Jss^ara and offered to serve him for twelve years. Isvara was amaacd 
at the stranger who offered him his services and that at once for twelve years, but 
he acceded finally to the proposal. 

After having been m Is^ara's employment for a time, Bralima-asuraya asked 
him one day to teach Jiim tlie mantra which enabled the initiated to bum any per¬ 
son at once to ashes. Isvara was perplexed and declined to fulfil the wish. But then 
he agreed and promised* if he really wanted to stay in his service for tr^^elve years* 
to put the spell on his hand so that he might henceforth kill any man on the sp^ot 
by merely laying his hand on that person’s head. Brahma-asuraya %vas greatly 
pleased at thb assurance, but Isvara had seen through hb intentions and knew that 
the other only wanted to take his life. However* it was too late, for he had already 
put the charm on Brahma-asuraya's hand, who now had the pow'er of killing any- 

' On the junimit of the (nounlJin, there a g little consecrated to Saman'd^iyo, in 

which 1 crude Wooden ^cuJpEure of the ddty Is kept. As is gencraJly tnown, these fcMMprintt 
arc also venerated bjf the Hind Its lod Mohlrtimedans. The former ascribe them ro Vishnu, iEk; 
latter to the prophet Adam (hence the name Adajnspcgk). The Tamils, on the other hood, cull the 
unountain Shiva^iudi-padun. 

* Thli last-mciitiont4 footprint is jald fi> be foiind In .a deep ravme of a Kver (perhapi the 
Salween). The tCtU number of these footprints may h.- much Sttuter (there arc recorni! of several 
of them on Java, which go back to the Hindu period), but the four in India and on Ceyion ire 
ihe beat and longest known. According to the Chloric monk Fi.Hicn, two otbef footprints ate bo 
be foLtqd in the north of the Punjab and in Pataliputra (Patna) (L^gge* pp. 28. BO). 

“ According to the statemcnti of several kapuo, Satnan^deviyo and Nata-dcvlyn arc believed not 
to pursue people with illness at all, while otheis ate convinced ol just the oppHPsit?. At all eventj. 
these two dritin have nothin® like the rSle to pEay that the other ones have; they arc. therefoie, 
not ctiueh spoken about. * 
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one he wanted. So there was nothing left but for Isvara hniricdly to take flight, 
but Braiima-asuraya pursued him. 

Vishnu had obsen-ed what had happened and resolved to hurry to his friend's 
assistance. He quickly transformed himself into a beautiful young woman ^d 
seated himself on a swing when he saw Brahma-asuraya coming near;, for he was 
well aware that the other was extremely fond of fair women. When Brahma- 
asuraya perceived the young woman on the swhng, he at once left off from his 
pursuit, eager to approach her and to declare his love for her. And indeed, she 
seemed disposed to respond to his advances. So, Brahma-asuraya asked her right 
out if siie would become his wife. "‘Go first and talk die matter over with your 
wife", she toJd him, '"and ask her whether she has any objection to sharing her 
home with anotiier woman." Brahma-asuraya hastened home to make sure of his 
wife's consent. When he returned again to the young woman, bringing an answer 
in the affirmative, she was still sitting on the swing and had now^ an infant in her 
arms. Again, Bralima-asuraya asked whether she now wanted to be his wife, but 
again she sent him away. ‘Go and ask your wife if she is willing to receive a second 
woman wdth an infant in her house." And once more he set off to see his wife and 
returned with her ConsenL When he came back to the young woman on the sw'ing, 
he saw to his amazement diat she no%v had two little children on her lap. On his 
repeating the question, she once more sent him home to ask his wife whether she 
would agree to taking another woman w ith two babies. He went through the same 
procedure four times more, and each time w'hen he returned to the beautiful 
wfoman, she had one more child in her arms. So, she was finally sitting there with 
six children, and Brahma-asuraya had become quite bewildered. But nevertheless, 
he was not wilting to abandon his purpose of marrying the beautiful w^oman with 
her six children. But now, the w-oman on the swdng demanded that he lay his hand 
on his head and swear an oath that he was speaking the truth. Brahma-asuraya was 
willing to fulfil even this demand, for he had long since forgotten that Isvara had 
uttered a mantra which put a spell on his palm. Impetuous and excited as he was, 
he at once placed his hand upon his head, when lie was at once turned to ashes. Tlie 
w'oman on the swing had meanw'hile assumed six faces and twelv'e arms and hands, 
as she now had six children, and so she became Kataragama-d^iyO. 

The tw'elve divinities together form the so-called dit-oi sarfjaydngajua , 

i.e. society^ of the twelve deities, and they dwell in the lowest Jicaven, the '"ehdlur 
maharajrka"; from there, they occasionally come to the earth and punish people 
who are guilty of an offence, with illness i. 

^ further, thert u i oumtKr of mf«rior deities of ksi iraportajice vho also afflict people with 
liiei' are, ia pafticulw, the following four: Mahesvira, Nifwviia. Kiitcsvara. Ubd 
MunJesvara. Eadi of them hai hi* spflciaJ drvaiiya wherij hc Is vmtrdted. Mahfavir»‘s dev£k|n 
is af Nivjtigsla (sixteen miles from Ratnapura), that of Nai^vati ii at Kclxmya, that of 
Kartfsvara at Kpvul near Chilau. Jind that of Mundesvaia at K^runogala, TheM four deitis are 
the dtief ones lespocuible for causlnj; ferer (vara-ijm = childbed fes'cr, mura-iina = quartan, 
sali$a-Qna ague. gFh?na-ufu = attacks of fever every two or three manths). 
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It b generally believed that these deities^ like the yakku and preteo, are able 
to spread diseases, mainly in the form of epidemics, among mankindj which are 
included under the name of (god-epidemics) i. There is^ however^ 

an essential difference between the two. Tlie ailments which are produced by yakku 
and preteo or by planetar)^ influence, are usually no definite maladies with whose 
course the medicine man is well acquainted and which end in either recovery or 
death,, but rather some vague undcfitiable indisposition of a general character, 
caused by undernourishment, tuberculosis, malaria, influenza, etc^ With the deviyo 
on the other hand, the diseases show a definite and known course, i.e, thus have a 
definite diagnosis. To this group belong most of the infectious diseases (cholera, 
small pox, t>phus, measles, mumps, scarlet fester, diphtheria, etc>), and also vene¬ 
real and skin diseases, for which, however, the yakku are sometimes likewise blamed. 
My informant asserted further that each of these deviyo is the source of one distinct 
illness. The most dangerous of them is the D^ol-d^iyo, because it is he who dis¬ 
seminates most of the epidemic outbreaks; the venereal diseases are likewdse traced 
back to him. Patini-devi also afflicts people with epidemics, but hers are of a less 
serious character. She is also regarded as the bearer of small pox. In the same way, 
Kataragama-deviyo causes only slight disorders, such as fever, headaches, abcesses, 
and ulcers on the body. Isvara is considered as the origin of ailing limbs and dis‘ 
eases of the skin. 

It is said that people know well when they have been smitten with am illness by 
this or that deit)', and that tliey can do without consulting the astrologer or the 
horoscope; at most, the)^ apply to a vedarala for advice. This kind of Illness has 
absolutely nothing to do with the horoscope or planets. Neither can anybody 
predict when and where he will be struck with a d^iyo-dosa. Another informant, 
however, a kapua, told me that the deviyo themselves do not afflict mankind with 
diseases, but certain yakku who owe the deities obedience are commissioned by 
them and fulfil their orders. So we see here again that the notions connected w^ith 
this kind of illness and their causes arc vague and confused, frequently ev'cn sclf- 
contradictor)\ 

Turning now to the mythological traditions about the deities, we find first the 
followuig one referring to Devohd^iyo: 

Once upon a time, a native sailing vessel w^ent from Maleale (the Malabar coast) 

^ AnioQ^ the Vcidk Jndiaiu howtver, the ccniSrpilDn tlvt ;ind cpidflni'Q aic 

principally caused by fnnalc dtitirs. M^ntia.r Lull wrhes: disfiises ai^ meed to entain 

j^pddrsses. They »rc called A^ii^4f'morhe^s... Every epidemic il considered to hsvc Sgmc prcsidii^ 
Msti. For instance, iJw poddeu of snuU pOM is called "SilU"^ ^'Iwn people suffer from this 
disease, the Mata Ls supposed to have ippeaned in thal partJculir iudivlduars house. The women 
then in a procession to a temple, or to some idol by the way-^idc, to sacrifice a gout with the 
usual accofopaniments of vermilion, rice, inemsc. In cpjdjcjTiic 5 like cholera and plague, the people 
gel together in a central place, and ibcn proceed to march with an effigy to the disease.^* Fixifl.lly 
the effigy is carried outside the village, die idea being, that the goddess of that pajtiaibx 
disease has been driven outside the viElagc limits.,.(R. h^anohar LalJ, Aniong the Hindus, 
Minerva Press, Ctwnpore, 19SJ, p- XY ff,)* 
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to Lanka (Ceylon)* On the way it was hit by a heavy storm. At Gintotaj on the 
southern coast of Lanka, the mtTi tried to land but were unsuccessful. Deundara 
(Dotidra-head) was the first place where it was possible to get ashore, but Patini- 
devi who dwelt nearby did not allow them to stay* So they continued their joilmey 
as far as Sinimidira and disembarked there. When the>^ looked around, they saw 
that die region w as not fit for permanent settlement* They therefore returned to 
their boat and w'cnt on in a w^csterly direction. Soon after, another tempest devel¬ 
oped and they were sliipwTtcked. Only a few" of them succeeded in escaping and 
reaching the shore by swimming, near Sinigama w^hich is nowadays called Hikka- 
duva. Once more, Patini-devi endeavoured to keep the intruders off, and had a 
high fence of seven layers of fire (gini-veta) erected to make it impossible for the 
shipwrecked men to go inland. But these men, who had come from India, knew 
the specific mantra, trampled the fence down and quenched tlie fire. Three of them 
resolved to settle tliere permanently; their names were; Gini-Kurumbara, Devol- 
Kurumbara, and Vahala-kurumbara. Patmi'dwi, however, did not like the Idea of 
seeing these tliree men establish themselves at that spot, and was, moreover, angry 
at her failure to keep them off by the fence of fire. As has been told, the tliree m^ 
were experienced itt the use of mantra, so the>" knew- how to transform potsherds 
into money with which to buy food. In this way diey lived there for soi^ space of 
time. Then, two of tliem went to Panguru and Deundara, while ^e third, Dool- 
Kumbira. remained at Sinigama and married one of the native girls, named 
Sinigamana, He continued making mone^" out of potsherds and also began to 
transmute sand into sugar which he sold to people. Now and tlien he also stole 
coconuts which he sold, but one day he was caught unawares, and fled to Veragoda 
where he took another w ife. She bore him two children. Here, likewise, he occupied 
himself in secret with the transformation of sand into sugar; but one day one of 
his children happened to surprise him and told his mother who up to that time had 
not know'n about it. The father flew into a rage at die disclosure and killed the 
child in his fury. But meanwhile it had become known that the foreigner was 
familiar with mantra and sorcery", and people came to pay him rev'erence as to a 
deity' and called him from then on, Devol-devlyo, Afterwards, a devalaya was built 
on the spot where he had lived and offerings were regularly brought* 

To-day. a huge Miha il^ of reputedly vast age, planted by Devohdcviyo him¬ 
self, still Stands near thU devalaya. Uter, the kapuo instituted a ceremony in 
honour of DCwol-deviyo, the ditoi^madua, which was performed m cases of 
epidcmiics. During this ritual, the legend of Devol-devlyo was enacted by dances 
and music, offerings w-crc arranged, and the deity entreated to stop the spreading 

of the plague* . ^ , 

The lot of the other two men w"as similar. Gini-Kurumbara became a sanniya- 

yakka, and Vahala-Kumbara became Bandahar-dwiyo, who is still venerated to 
this day and who has his own d^alaya near Deundara (Dondra-head). 

According to a somewhaf different version of this story', D^ol-d^iyo had 


I 
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origin^ly been a merchant on the Malabar coast. One day he left m a sailing boat 
for Lanka in order to sell his goods there. During the voyage^ he suffered ship¬ 
wreck but was saved in a curious way: Sakra Sent him a raft made of seven stones 
(gat pabura)j by means of which he was enabled to reach the w^estern coast of 
Lanka. Heref he first w^nt to the Saman-ta-kuta parvataya (i.Cn the Adamspeak) 
with the intention of settling there, but he w'as refused by Sanian-d^*iyo. He there¬ 
fore returned to his raft of Stones, sailed round the southern point of Ceylon, and 
landed finally near Deundira. But here Mahavishnu objected to his staying. He 
then w^ent to Kataragama, but w'as not allowed to remain there either, and w'as told 
by Kataragama-deviyo to go on furtlien He proceeded to Ahangama (near Veil- 
gama) where I$\'ara-deviyo had his devilaya. Here also difficulties w^ere raised. 
He met the same fate at KoggaJa w'here Maha-deviyo refused to allow him to stay. 
At Unavatuna, near Gallc, the Gaua-deviyo sent him awayj at Gintota die Vata* 
meta-deviyo regarded him with disfavour^ no^r did he fare any better at Udugalpitiya 
where MakaU'Nagaraja, the king of die snakes, lived, and at Dodanduva he was 
denied refuge by Mahavishnu w-ho had his devalaya there. So he finally arrived at 
Sinigama, near Hikkaduva, the residence of Patini-d^i. She had already seen the 
strange vessel from afar and bade the foreigner w^elcome. Many other deities had 
assembled there, altogether thirty^-lhree thousand* They w^erc all gathered to greet 
the newcomer. Patini-devi stood in front of the rest and stretched out her arms* In 
her left hand she held one of her golden bracelets, in her right, a ring set ivith 
precious stones. She wore a red gown Ttvhich also covered her head. When the 
stranger set foot on land, Patini-devi asked him from where he had come and w^hat 
his intentions were* He replied, after having given an accO'unt of his adventures, 
that he had come to do business in Lanka, but that he w'as also experienced in 
mantra and in all kinds of sorcerj^ He affirmed that he knew' how' to transform, 
sand into rice and several other tricks of that kind. This interested Patini-devi so 
much liiat she wanted to see an exhibition of his skill at once, basing her decision 
as to w’hether he might stay or not on their outcome. 

So, he at once began to perform the transmutation of sand, w'hich satisfied her 
highly. However, she then said, ‘T shall give you another task on which to try your 
skill. If you accomplish it, you may stay here!" She thereupon ordered sev'en fences 
of fire to be erected, each one one yodum (= sixteen English miles) high and the 
same in length. "Vou are," he w'as told, "to tear these fences dow'n. to eat the fire, 
and to trample it underfoot so that nothing is left of it and llie place becomes 
completely cool again." "That will be a mete trifle for me," replied the stranger. 
He devoured the fire, trampled it under his feet so that the flames w'ere ext in- 
guished, and danced about on tlie remains until there was notliing more to be seen 
of it and until the spot was absolutely cool. When he had finished, he stood before 
Patini-divi, and all the other deities stood round him and complimented him on 
his great skill. Then. Dohala-deviyo stepped forward and said, “So skilful a man 
must be honoured! Let us admit him to our midst and offer him a place in our 
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ceremonies, the gain-madua, the pam-madua, the devol^maduaj etc- Whenever one 
of them b going to be performed, he shall be present and have his share/’ 

The whole assembly agreed with this propo^* Tlicy gave him the name Devoi- 
divryQ and appointed seven yaJdcu to seiv'e him and to carry out his orders, piftiish- 
ing people who were guilty of an offence. The names of these seven yakku are: 
Andun-Kurumbara, Sandnn-Kunimbara, Puspa-Kurumbafa, Vata-Kurumbara, 
Kalu-Kurumbara, Tota-Kurumbara, and Gini-Kurumbara. 

One of the best known and most ppular personages of Sinhalese mythology is 
undoubtedly Patini-devi ( or Patm-devl), A great number of legends are told about 
her and figures of her in bronze, wood, and stone are also made {PI. XLIX„ fig. 
S5 and 86). As it would lead us too far astray if we tried to reproduce these tra¬ 
ditions here in full, we shall content ourselves with a short summary: 

It is said that Patini-d^i came originally from the Coromandel coast and was 
diiefly invoked in cases of small pox K On the whole, Patini is pictured as a chaste 
and virtuous woman who was faithfully devoted to her husband and gave herself 
up completely to him, although he was mean and cmd. He deceived her. he even 
robbed her of her golden bracelets to distribute among other women as presents, 
but Patini nevertheless remained faithful to him. She was free from passion and 
was therefore also called ^Tatni rashava ratima", i.e. '*the Dispassionate"; she had 
a great number of other names as well She is said to have died and been re born 
seven times, each time in some unusual fantastic manner, as she had actually 

Once upon a time, when Krakuchchanda Buddha was Jiving, there reigned a 
king on Lanka, whose daughter was distinguished by her beauty and grace. When 
she w'as seven years of age, she wanted to show Buddha her reverence by present¬ 
ing him with a gift for his order. She made the convent a donation of thirty 
thousand gowns and the same number of bronze oil-lamps (ping karna) for the 
different temples. Her purpose in doing so was not wholly unselfish but was also 
directed by the idea of “earning merit". She even tliought of her eventual re birth, 
and was curious a$ to the ^vay in which it would come to pass. Indeed, she secretly 
cherished the w ish that she might be re born cither In a mangaTruit, or in a dew- 
drop, in a cobra s tear, in a water-lily, in fire, or out of Isvara s thigh. And in fact, 
her longings were fulfilled, one after the other. 

Her first re-birth took place in a manga-fruit which hung from a great shadowy 


1 This maj point to chc of the PfUlni^cvl with the Indian deity Hanty. a fairy, 

who wai rejarcted M the personification of smtil pojc ind was from far off fearod- 

Harity wSs the iraditioni tell mother of five hundiod ioni, but titled yearly fhousandi of 
children to save the lives of her own sooi. To master ihe plague. l»rd Bvddhi toofc iiway ^ 
y^uoRest child, PiniRda. and hid him in his aimsWI. Foil of pief. Hanly pmrrused to pve 
up her murderous actioos if He would return her chltd- She bwaine a dwoted wife and mollwr 
whom people suJ^ucntly venemted and who ™ called opoo by people chtldren. Hanty 

was cocinMted with the Boddhiapfa Avalokitesvaiii or Fadmapam (i#. the Lotus^bom) of the 
htahayana Buddhism. 
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tree m the king's orchard. She grew up and was called Tida-PaiJm (l^a from 
tcdjassa = strength)» One day, she went to AnotatavUa, where the rice fields 
extended far and wide in e\'^ery direction, and was drowned while bathing there in 
a big pond. She was re-bom for the second time in a water-lily (manil-mala) which 
grew by the bank and from which she received her new name, MaJ-Patini, and for 
the third lime in a cobra's tear (Naga-fcanduen-Patlni). During this lifcj she had a 
retinue of a thousand nagas. Her fourth reincarnation was perfected in fire (gini), 
on account of which she was called Ginl-jala-Patini {fire water-Patini). For the 
fifth time, she was re-bom in a boat (oruva), and was therefore named OrumaJa- 
Patini. Her sixth re-birth was achieved in a dewdrop (pini-bindu), and the seventh 
and last one out of Isvara’s thigh (kalava-Isvara), 

Having grown up after this last reincarnation, she went to the mountain Andun- 
gira-parvataya in order to meditate, and won many followers. King Senavi-rajjLinivo 
presented her w ith two golden bracelets of great value. Later, accompanied fay 
many adherents, she went to the “Navaguna-d^laya" w'hlch people had erected 
for her, and passed out of view before the eyes of all those present and w^as never 
seen again. She left only her golden bracelets bchiud. Afterwards, another d^^aya 
w'as built on that same spot in honour of the vanished deity, where the bracelets 
have been kept up to this very day Subsequently, other objects were added, 
among them a precious book, w^ritten in Tamil, which the Sinhalese king Gajabavi 
donated to the deviilaya. The book contains all kinds of mantra and instructions 
about the healing of diseases by exorcism, etc. Aftemards it w-as also translated 
into Sinhalese. Another relic of great value, Gautama Buddha s alms-bow'l, found 
its way to the devabya as well. After the devalaya had been built, Sakra let the 
trunk of a sandaJwood-tree fall from heaven, and the people carved a statue of 
Patini out of it. This idol has also been kept in the sanctuary up to this day. The 
goddess herself lives, as has been told, in the "'lautisa bhavana", one of tiie heavens, 
standing with one of her feet on a needle. Seven yakkiniyo, the '‘Vadf/rji-yakAi- 
niyo*\ are al her disposal, ready, on their mistress' w-ord, to spread sixty different 
disease-S and epidemics, the v^urn-ledd*^ over mankind, When people commit an 
offence against her, she dispatches the yakkiniyo to punish them by illness, upon 
w'hich the harassed men have offering ceremonies performed by the kapua. The 
same goes for the Kataragama-deviyo w'ho, how^ever, has a considerably greater 
number of yakku at his command. 

The origin of the Vaduru-yakkiniyo is told in the following legend: 

One day, when Paiini-devi w'as sitting md meditating on the Andungira-par- 
vataya, a beggar approached her and asked her for some food. Patini w^ondered 
what she could give him, as she herself had nothing and there were no plants or 
blades of grass growing on the barren rock. But after a while, she rose, pounded 
the stones with her feet, and so transformed them into sand and soil; when it 

* These bnceleb, *r their tiritajicms, pliy a special part in all cemnofiics which art pcif&nnnl 
for Fdtjru.dcvi. We shall coitk bocic to th«eni BKaln when these Cexcmcmiw. 
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became wet with the rain, the ground turned to mud,, and the deity set herself to 
work, planting a rice field* * Soon, tender sprouts of rice began to appear and when 
they bore fruih the rice could be harv'ested. Thus, mankind w^as taught the cultiva¬ 
tion of rice* Patini-dwi then built a fire place, put the rice into her golden parf and 
cooked it- She first offered Sakra the dish of rice she had prepared, but he refused 
to accept iL So, Patini asked him what he really wanted. ‘'&>me w'lth me to Nara- 
lokar” he replied, "to punish rnankind for tlie evil that they have done." Once 
more Patini stamped the rock wdth her foot; it burst open and seven women ap 
peared, the seven Vaduru-yakkiniyo They then went together to the Naraloka. 

One of the most outstanding among the deities venerated by the Sinhalese people 
is, without doubt, the Ktiraragama-dit ry^, who receiv^ed his name from his dwelling 
place* In India, he is know'n under the name of Muruk^ra or S^nfida as the god of 
war, but on Ceylon he is generally called Kandu and respectfully addressed as 
“Kafiddstwni h^mfidsruvs' or which means Prince of the 

Mountains" Many traditions are related about him, w-hich originated partly in 
India and which have partly de^'cloped on Ceylon but in a later period. He is 
regarded, as w'e have seen, as an incarnation of Vishnu; another legend, however, 
has it that he was emitted In the form of six sparks from Shiva's eye when it opened 
for the first time; ho is, therefore, considered as a son of Shiva's. The six sparks 
fell into the Ganges and diere took on the shape of six children who were brought 
up by tlie Pleiades (kartlk^'a). Hie deity Uma-dHi, likewise, took care of them, 
but when she clasped them in her arms tlie six children \vere mystically turned into 
one deity who was henceforth called “Skanda", i.e. "Master of the Lance"* 

At tint time, Ceylon was still connected with Madagascar and in that part of the 
country' which was later devoured by tlie sea, there reigned a giant whom even the 
gods feared. Upon the gods’ request, Shiva sent his son Skanda to earth to fight the 
giant. This monster, however, fled to tlie bottom of the ocean, eager to avoid the 
stings of Skanda's lance* At Kataragama, Skanda sued for the hand of the beautiful 
Valli amma a, a princess of the Veddas, the aborigines of Ceylon; that is tlie reason 

1 Vidiiru = poT. Tlic Tidonj-yAtmiyo a« the dfixuQos miunly mponslblr for jpreading 

smdl pox among itLonkind. 

* Another name for ihii deity is Lp, "welve hands". 

^ The oristn. of Vxtii-ajnmi ts the lubjeci of the falEowini legend; ‘Once upon * time, 
there tivod B hermit who dwelt fa tlie wcpods fflJ- fcuffl the plans of other ni«l. One day, be MOl- 
mfrted «lf*abti 5 c. A hind whkh Jived near the hemiifj hut ate the grass on whidi the semen, 
had fallen, became pre^nint from ir. and gave birth to a girl. The diitd grew up and was found 
one day by some Veddos who were hunting in the bush. They cook the girl with them and one of 
them adopted her and brought her up. Evety day, the girl went to the waterfng.ptace to fetch 
water. One day, she met them two cneti who were attracted by her grace. Tlwse two men were 
no less chan Ka!arasajtia-dei.iyo and Garu^devSyo who were just taking a walk in the woods. The 
gill, disquieted aod shy. hurried back to her foiter-fathcr s den. Katofagami^drvfyt] followed her 
to see where she was living and returned then to his friend Gana-deviyo. They deEibeiated togrtbef 
what to H^o to get the girl, and Gana-deviyo put forward the following proposal, "I shall assume 
the shape of in elephant and lie i^ wait for the girl m the watering place When she comes, 1 
shill frighten her and pursue her, and then you will come and offer her your assistance on eon* 
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Fig. 17. Kat4rtgaiiu^£viyo with the cmtux -qq which he rida, a pcuoek 
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why, to this day, the kapuo who arc in charge of the temple in Kataragama, boast 
of the connection with VaJli-amma. 

Skanda's first wife, howe\'er, was an Indian princess, named The)wannai-amma 
(or Do'asena), whom he had married in India. Skanda and his retinue livecl for 
many years in Kataragama. Then, a pilgrim from northern India, from the same 
birthplace as Skanda, came to Kataragama and entreated the deity to return to 
India. But Skanda paid no attention to him and remained in Kataragama. So, the 
pious man stayed with him and became his do'oted adherent 

After some time, tw'o little children joined him, a boy and a girl, who served 
him and supplied him with all he needed. One day, howe\'cr, after the pious man 
had observed his prayers and had fallen asleep, overtired from his continuous 
penitential exercises, he was woken up by the boy and grew very angry. The boy, 
afraid of the old man's wrath, fled to a small island in the middle of the river; 
there, he revealed himself to his pursuer as Skanda himself, to whom the other had 
payed reverence during so many years. The holy man again entreated him to return 
but both deities, Skanda and his consort, did not yield this time cither. The holy 
man thus continued living at Kataragama until his death, and has from then on 
likewise been venerated by the pilgrims who come to Kataragama. 

According to another tradition, Kanda-kumara once came from the Malabar coast 
to Lanka and landed at Sinigama (near Hikkaduva) where a devalaya was built 
for him *. But aftciw'ards, when people began more and more to take up fishing 
and the air was filled with the smell of fish drjing in the sun, he left and went to 
Udugalpitiya, near Dodanduva, where another dc\’alaya was raised for him. But he 
could not stand it here either as people began to prepare dried fish here too. He, 
therefore went farther to Dcundara (Dondra Head) where they likewise built 
him a devalaya, but at length he mo\'ed to Kataragama where he settled on the 
2,500 feet high Vedahitiya-kanda, one of the seven mountains of that neighbour¬ 
hood. So it came to pass that he was subsequently also called Kanda-kumara, Prince 
of the Mountain. 

Although an Indian divinity, Kanda-kumara or Skanda is paid reverence by both 
the Hindu and the Sinhalese. Also for the Veddas, has Kataragama since ancient 

dition that she becomes your wife". The plan was approved by Kataeagaxna-d^iyo and carried 
into effect and everythin/; came to pass just as Gana-d^iyo had prediaed. Katara/puna-d^viyo led 
the girl to the Vadisitigala; there he built a hut and the two of them continued to live there. 
Meanwhile, the Veddas looked for the girl everywhere and found her at last on the Vadisitigala. 
living with a stranger. Thqr were very angry and threatened to kill Kataraganu-d^iyo, but the 
demon made a power (ramaseri) emanate from him which made them all unconscious. The girl 
was greatly grieved and accused Kaungama-deviyo of having killed her people; but he soothed 
her and made the men oome to after a while. Thereupon, the chieftain accessed himself to the 
demon and told him that he might keep the girl and marry her. So they married aiwl from that 
day on she was called Valli-amma. In a later period, people raised a temple on the spot, the Valli- 
amma*kovil, which is still standing at Kataragama and is a place of worship along with the other 
ones’. 

* This divilaya is still standing ^oday, but now on a small island which, in the course of time, 
has broken loose from the mainland. 
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times played an Important role as a place of revefcncc; in particular, they used to 
take care of the small temple of VaUi-amma during tlie festivities which were 
arranged there annually. 

During the first century B.C., Dutugemunu, the kbg of the Sinhalese* resolved 
one day to subjugate the Tamil chieftain Elala who already bad seized on part of 
the realm. He had, however* a vision in whidi his father warned him not to under¬ 
take anything without tlie previous approval of Skanda. So, he set out on a pil* 
grimage and underwent penitence. The deity heard his prayers, presented him with 
wc'apons, and promised to help him to victory, Elata w^as defeated and DutugC’ 
munu had the temple of Kataragama built in compliance with a vow which he 
had made. His descendants endowed the temple still further and Skanda was, from 
that day on* generally venerated at the royal court. 

According to tlie statements of Robert Knox who during die 17th century was 
kept in captivity at Kandy for tw^enty years by the SinliaJese king, the Kataragama- 
deviyo was one of the thre^ divinities who w'ere worshipped at the Kindy^perahera 
which w^as observed eacli year. This religious festivity had principally been intended 
as homage for these three deities. It is only later that it was converted into Buddhist 
ritual in honour of the relic of die sacred tooth. 

Skanda is a deity w’ho is generally looked upon with fear rather than w ith love 
and w'ho is believed to demand penitence from men. That is the reason w^hy 
penance and self-mortification arc the main acts expected from die devotees who 
attend the great festival at Kataragama in July. The pilgrims chastise themselves in 
many ways; diey walk on shoes spiked with nails, drive iron nails and hooks into 
their bodies, walk on fire, and perform other feats of that kind. 

The most popular form in which Skanda is revered, is that of a lender, three 
year old boy, adorned with precious jeweliy', holding a flaming sword in one 
hand, and the animal he rides on, a peacock, in the other one. It can be supposed 
that Marukara was originally a local deity who was identified wdth Skanda. It is a 
strange fact, loo, that there is no likeness of this great arid famous deity to be seen 
at Kataragama. In the temple itself there is said to be only a little box which 
contains a yantra engraved on gold foil; tliis yantra is displayed, instead of an 
image, on the back of an elephant in the processions during the great festival. 

According to another statement, howwer, a golden effig}' of this deity, about 20 
cm high, is indeed concealed in the kovil in a small receptacle, but it is never taken 
out. It is in the furthest room of the Maha-devHaya. \vhich is separated by seven 
Curtains from the anteroom to w^hich access is allowed also to laymen; but neither 
a layman not a priest, witli the exception of the Maha-devilaya kapua, is permitted 
to set eyes on the idol. It is said never to leave tlic holy of holies of the temple. Just 
this point, how'ever, is greatly disputed. There are many who maintain that on 
occasion of the great perahera a smaller substitute is exhibited on the back of the 
elephant, while others affirm that the original effigy itself is paraded. 


of KafJU’a^ama (according to an old Indian print) 
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Beside the Maha-devalaya, the real temple of the Kataragama-deity, there are 
several other temples of smaller size devoted to the inferior deities. They are: 

1) the kovil of the Gana-d^iyo, also called Ganapati*kovil, 

2) the Pcrumal-kovil, 

3) the TheyTannai-amma-kovil, 

4) the Kannakai-amma-kovil, 

5) the Valli-amma-kovil, 

6) the Muttulinga-sami'kovil. 

Each one of these temples is under the care of two or three Sinhalese kapuo; only 
the Theyvannai-amma-kovil is entrusted to a Brahman priest from Benares, because 
Theyvannai, Skanda’s first consort, was an Indian princess. The Valli-amma-kovil 
is said to have been guarded by Veddas during the great festival. Moreover, there 
is a mosque at Kataragama, so that indeed each of the religious creeds of the coun¬ 
try can be satisfied. 

The main sanctuary, as has been said, is the Maha-devalaya, consisting of two 
chambers: the anteroom, open for priests and laity, and, separated from it by seven 
curtains, the holy of holies (adytanam) where the receptacle with the idol or the 
yantra is kept. The Maha-devalaya kapua is the only person permitted to enter this, 
the holiest room of all. He must, however, first wash his hands and feet and covei 
his mouth with a cloth. Three "puja", i.e. ritual services, are celebrated here every 
day, the first of them between 3 and 6 o’clock in the morning, the second about 
noon, and the third one between 6 and 7 o’clock in the evening. In this same 
room, tliere is also kept die kalana-madima, an object which is regarded with the 
utmost veneration. It is a broad stool of clay, placed upon a platform and covered 
with a leopard skin, and it serves to keep the various ritual utensils. 'The scat 
originally belonged to Kalana Natha, the first priest of the Malia-devalaya, whose 
name is remembered even to-day with reverence and w'ho is believed to have been 
raised to heaven without dying. The Valli-amma-kovil, at a distance of a few 
hundred metres from the Maha-devalaya, likewise contains a sanctuary separated 
from the anteroom by a painted curtain. Here, representations of the girl and of her 
mother, the hind, are displayed. Adjoining the Valli-amma-kovil is a small mosque 
and the monument of a Mohammedan saint, called Kamra Nabhi; he is supposed 
to have discovered a spring at this spot which, it is said, bestowed eternal life on 
whoever drank of its water. Nothing is left or to be seen of it to-day. 

’The Gaiupati-kovil is supposed to be on the spot where Kanda-kumara and 
Valli-amma met for the first time; a near-by cavern is, according to tradition, the 
place where Valli-amma used to churn butter. Slimy secretions on the adjoining 
rocks are connected with the legend and regarded as originating from the butter¬ 
milk. 

'The area which the buildings take up, is two rectangles. The larger b enclosed 
by a brick wall and includes the Maha-devalaya, the Ganapati-devalaya, an old 
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Buddhist vihara with a pretty^ bfrtree, and six smaller koviJs wbJch are consecrated 
to the deity Patini. Tlie smaller rectangle contains a karandua (shrine), a kovil 
which is dedicated to tlie demon Bahim, and lastly a rest-house for the pilgrims 
(diatram)^ 

The whole neighbourhood of Kaiaragama, far and near, is full of mythologicd 
traditions, and they exercise a strange charm upon the visitor. A quaint mystic 
mood seems to be spread over the landscape and fills one with all the stories and 
pictures of long forgotten times. Seven holy mountains (kanda hatak) surround 
the sacred place; seven little streams (ganga hatak) have their source here, and 
the legend tells that they were created by Skanda himself with the purpose of pre¬ 
venting Valli-amma from escaping; seven water pits (pokuna hatak) are stUl to be 
seen which were dug by the deity for his beloved to draw water from with her gol¬ 
den vessels. 

Three different fcstis^als are held every year at Kataragama. The most important 
and widely known of them is the e^perahira which is observed in June from 
new moon until full moon. It starts with the magtil-perahera, in memory of the 
wedding of Kanda-kumara with the Valli-amma, and ends with the ceremony of 
the cutting of the water which is always performed at full moon. The second 
festival b the Hmiiha kachi which is performed in November and lasts three days. 
The third one is called dath immiha and coincides with the New' Year s Day of 
the Hindu and Sinhalese (April). The esali'perahera, the most important of them, 
was perhaps originally meant to celebrate Midsummer day and had a cosmic 
background. The kapuo from all parts of Lanka used to come logi^hcr to Katari- 
gama, and still do so to-day. Even from southern India, tlie pilgrims and sadlius 
gatiier togetlier. moe\er is able to come, comes. Those suffering from an illness 
or afflicted w ith infirmity, make a vow to go on a pilgrimage to Kataragama at 
the next csala-perahera to present the deity wdth an offering* Still others pledge 
themselves to undergo self-chastisement, to drive needles through their cheeks, 
their tongues, or other parts of their bodies, to cover the road to Kataragama roUmg 
on the ground, or (o measure the route with their bodies, or to walk it in shoes 
spiked with nails. 

About tw'o diousand devotees assemble every year at Kataragama on the occasion 
of thb festival, men from all parts of Lanka and India, Tamils as well as Sinhalese, 
Hindus and Buddhists* The air is filled with the voices of tlie crow'ds who have 
gatherc*d to pay homage to the deity of Kataragama and to present him with tlieir 
offering-gifts of flowers, rice, and coconuts L 

The ailing and the infirm and all tliose who are suffering from my kind of 
disease, bring figurines of silver or gold to the temple as votiv’e offerings for the 
divinities to whom they pray for Uieir recovery', Mudi money as such is also offered. 
It b said that a big box, which is kept ready for that purpose, is completely filled 

r A detailed acoowii of K£itflra|tam!i and. its fcsliTali iMjf be found in SpiUds Far-off Thiagi , 
pp. 2BI ff., and in Sarwin "Die Tibptn“. pp. ff. 
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with copper coins scvcraJ times during the principal days of the feasts. The fourth 
part of the revenue, it is true, is taken by the government as tax. Those who are 
prcvmted from going themselves, do not fail to entrust their money gift or votive 
offenng to the kapua of their village who takes it with him to Kataragama. 

The festival proper lasts seven days and seven nights. Each night, a perahera is 
l^rformed in which three elephants take part; the idol or its substitute (or the 
little shrine with the yantra) is, howe%'er, only displayed during two evenings. This 
is the only sea^n when there is any life at Kataragama; at other times, the place is 
lonely and quiet; only now- and then, a holy man finds his way to Kataragama and 
its famous temples, urged on by the desire to ask the deity a favour, or to do 
penance, or driven simply by the pious longing to behold the sacred place with his 
own eyes. 


CEREMONIES TO FIGHT THE EPIDEMICS SENT BY THE DEITIES 

There are four different ceremonies which are performed to ward off the 
epidemics w'hich the deities have spread. They are called; the dilne, the pam-madua 
(literally: little oil-lamp-hut), the devoUmadua (lit.: devol-hut), and the gam- 
madua (lit.: village-hut) i. All of them bear the same character, and essentially, 
they are one and the same thing. Each ceremony represents an extension of the 
preceding one, supplementing it and therefore requiring more time. • 

The dane may be regarded as a ceremony in itself, but has at the same time also 
to serve as a kind of prologue to the three others. The devol-madua is nothing 
more than a pam-madua-ceremony expanded, and the gam-madua is a enlarged 
devol-madua. The pam-madua and the devol-madua are only observed within one 
family, while the gam-madua, as suggested by its name, is celebrated on behalf of 
the entire village and its performance may last from a few days to a whole week, 
according to the circumstances. 

All these ceremonies are performed by the kapua as the head and priest of a 
des'^aya, the small temple of a deity. Just as with ceremonies carried out by an 
edura here likewise two or more kapuo collaborate in the performance of a more 
extmsive ritual, along with a number of assistants and drummers who are just as 
indispensable here as they are in a sanniya yakunu or one of the other ceremonies 
which we have described in the precedmg chapters. But the kapuo themselves have 
to fulfil two different tasks. The one. the so-called "patini", is the rfile of the 
dancer, who has to represent the mythological traditions of Patini-devi by dances 


These four ccrcnx>njes, however* iirc only the nvist imrv^rfflnr t jj*** • 

UK sad U. .hid. Z 
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aod pantomimes, while tlie other, the so-cailcd is the pcrfonning 

of the discourses and recitations. 

These ceremonies are observ'ed with the aim of checking a person’s illness or 
the stopping of an epidemic which has been sent by a deity; but frequently,* they 
arc performed only later, i.e. when the afflicted person is already getting better or 
even when he has already recovered his health. In the latter case the motive for the 
celebration is the expression of gratitude and homage to the god* It is also often 
done that a person who has fallen a victim to a dwiyo-dosa makes a vow to perform 
a ceremony upon his recover}', with the usual offering-^ritual in honour of the deity. 
So, the performance of such a solcmnit}' is, as we see, based on quite odier motives 
than those involved in the ceremonies on behalf of the yakku and preteo* They 
are celebrated not because one w'ants to get sometliing from the deviyo, but prin¬ 
cipally to pay honour to them. For one cannot bargain and haggle with the deities 
as can be done with the yakku and the preteo. In the neighbouring country' of India, 
the same usage prc%'ails, that of taking an oath in instances of diseases and other 
afflictions. People promise die deity that they will walk on fire, diastise themselves, 
that they w'lIJ undertake a pilgrimage to a holy place at the next opportaciity, 
or that the}' will present a temple with a great gift, assist the poor, feed the hungry, 
or Something else of that kind. The same may be said of the four ceremonies men¬ 
tioned above, whose performance is meant to show' one's gratitude to the deity. The 
origin of these ceremonies is told in a tradition w'bich runs as follows: 

Once upon a time, there lived in Northern India a king, named SaJi-rajjuruvo. 
One niglit, he heard a noise from the garden near hjs bedroom, which sounded like 
the roaring of a bull. And indeed, a w'dd bull had broken into tlie park. The king 
was angry, seized his gun, and shot at the animal. It collapsed dead, but w'as re¬ 
born as a frog w'ho was in the habit of sitting in a lotus-blossom in the pond of the 
royal garden. One day, the king w'as taking the air in his garden; when he ap¬ 
proached the lotus-pond he saw a gorgeous flower which had just unfolded its 
petals. He stooped down, picked the lotus-blossom, and enjoyed its fragrance. How'- 
ever* the frog was sitting in the flower, and as the king put the blossom to his nose, 
the frog crept into it and readied the brain where it brought forth its offspring. The 
king began to suffer from terrible hc-adadies which nearly drove him mad. Sakra 
sympathized w'ith him. While the king was sleeping, he opened his skull, removed 
the frogs, and healed the wound. From that time, tlie headaches dimtnislied; but 
the king was not yet completely relieved of his ailment, and nobody knew how' to 
cure him. The king consulted a slstra-kariya and w'as advised to proceed as follows: 
he was to have a hut built, sixty' arms long and tliirty arms wide. On one side of 
the hut, a so-caJled *‘ioranti'' was to be erected, an offering-shrine in the shape of a 
triumphal arch made in three parts. Furthermore, the king w'as to have a pot made 
of gold, as big and as heavy as his body. Into this vessel, a big coconut was to be 
put, picked from a palm bearing red, gold-coloured fruits (ran temlJi malva), and 
the pot itself then placed on the torana. 
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The king followed the advice he had received and was finally cured of his sick¬ 
ness. Thus, the four ceremonies, the deva-dane, the pam-madua, the devol-madua, 
and the gam-madua were created which are conducted by the kapua in honour of 
the (kities 


The deva-d^e 

"Dane" means “gift”, or rather “a meal given to a person” (in contrast to 
“pinnapataya” which denotes the food which kind people put into the alms-dish 
of the bhikshu on his begging-round every morning). When somebody wants to 
perform a good deed with the purpose of “gaining merit” in his present life or in 
the world to come, he arranges a dane, or more exactly a “sangha dane”, for the 
bhikshu of one or several monasteries in the vicinity These monks are invited to 
take the offered meal in the morning hours betw'ccn eleven and tw'elve o'clock, 
since the)’ are forbidden to take solid food after midday. 

When we speak of a “deva-dane”, howe\’er, we think of a meal in honour of the 
twelve deities whose places are actually taken by their earthly serv’ants, the kapuo. 
Such a dane is arranged after an epidemic as an act of gratitude towards the divine 
beings and it may be managed by one or more families or even by a part or a whole 
village. If the people who want to offer the dane are poor, the necessar)' means arc 
raised by a collection, and the common meal is taken under the direction and in the 
presence of several kapuo. 

In the evening as it is beginning to get dark, the kapuo assemble in the host's 
house; there, they take their meal apart, before the others have tasted the food 
which will be dispensed to them. Extreme cleanliness must be observed during 


* Atmthcr tradition adds the following: Since the days of king Parakrama-Bahu who lived about 
the year 11 SO A.D., it has been the general custom that the Sinhalese kings marry Tamil women. 
The lung was an adherent of Buddhism, while his Tamil wife kept to her Hittdu faith. So the 
habit grew up that a little Hindu temple, a so<alled ddvilaya, was always added to the Buddhist 
temples. A later Sinhalese king, Puoula<rajjuruvo, once brought a book with him from India which 
was called **Dcvahotra potra* *’ and which contained information about the d^vol-madua, pam- 
madua, and gam-madua; these rituals were soon taken up and were performed under the directions 
of Hindu priests who were later replaced by the kapuo. Originally, the kapuo had been Tamils, 
and it was only later on that the Sinhalese took over this clerical office. Ea^ Buddhist temple of 
any importance had a dfvilaya attached, a small Hindu sanctuary in which were a few Indian and 
also Ceylonese deities, such as Patini-d^i. In most cases, these gods may be found in the Buddhist 
temples, either in the main hall of the building itself or in a small side room. The little dfvilaya, 
howeser, which are quite separate and which are usually erected at obvious places, have nothing to 
do with the Buddhist temples. They are small buildings, dedicated to the afore-mentioned divinities 
or to some local deity, whose images, of mortar or stone, are exhibited there. 

* Anyone who has done profitable business, has earned or gained much money without 

expecting it, arranges a sangha-dane to which he invites a number of bhikshu. Wealthy people 
even go so far as to serve out a sangha-dine regularly, once a month or once or twice a year. 
The dine in the usual sense is another thing in which the bhikshu of a nearby monastery are 
presented with a full meal every day, or once a week or once a month. There is also the 
ctistom of pledging oneself to offer a regular dine to the bhikshu of a certain monastery during 
one's lifetime. * 
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the preparation of the dishes; for this reason, the food, i.e. the rice and the other 
LDgredients^ arc not served on plates, but always on banana'lcaves, and are eaten 
from thern as welL Banana-leaves are the best expedient, since on account of the 
great expense which tlie buying of new unused plates and dishes would Involve, 
Such a purchase is generally not made. Not before the meal Is finished, are those 
who provided it and assisted at Its preparation, allowed to take their food. The 
kapuo now begin to Invoke tlie eight deities and to utter the so-called kmdav. The 
same kanalav are also used at the parn-madua, the gam-madua, and the devol- 
madua, and correspond to the mantra of the ^uia and the bandlianaya. The offer¬ 
ing consists of flowers, powdered sandalwood, and camphor; in addition, numerous 
little oil-lamps are lighted, and dummala is burned as incense, Frp^uentlyj an en¬ 
closure made of young coconut-leaves. Is erected in front of the house, and within 
this square the devotees build three so-called ytjhaftava, little offering-shrUics, on 
which the offering-gifts and the oil-lamps are placed. The ceremony lasts one night 
at most, but generally terminates at midnight or shortly afterwards. 

The ^am-ntddm-ceremony 

The literal meaning ol pam-madua is house of the little oil-bmps”, A square 
booth of coconut-leaves, the so-caJJed ”pam-madua”, is built in front of the resi¬ 
dence of the patient who has recovered. Opposite the entrance, there Is a little 
offering-shrine for the Vadum-yakka. On top of it. Is placed a small pot with rice 
and tw^elve cents iu copper coins, and another vessel containing the hiilang, i.e. 
the bronze bracelets and foot-rings for the dance. Round about, a few little oil- 
lamps are distributed. At eitlier side of the square enclosure, there are similar 
offering-shrines, one of tliem consecrated to the Patiui d^L, die other one to the 
Devol'deviyo. On top of each of tJiem is a vessel wdth yellow-root water and a 
number ol oil-lamps. In front of the offering-shrine of Vaduru-yakka, they also 
place a "mal-bubt-putuva”, a stool witli a little pot of yellow-root water, flowers, 
and a small trumpet. 

This ceremony likewise begins at nightfall with a joint miral (dane), at which 
the kapua and his assistants receive their rice on hanana-Jeaves. The use of plates 
is prohibited at any ceremony having a kapua in charge. After the meal, mats are 
spread out on the floor of the pam-madua. One of the assistants begins reciting and 
invoking tlie d^iyo. While he speaks, he holds a vessel wddi yellow-root water in 
his hands. He makes die round of the members of the family who are squatting in 
a half-circle before the pam-madua, pours a few' drops of water into each palm with 
which they moisten their foreheads, and then moistens his own forehead and hair, 
likewise. After this procedure, they all go to the pam-madua. each carrying a small 
oil-lamp. Candles of incense and small torches (vilakkn) are lighted and fixed in 
the four comers of the pam-madua. The smoke of dummala pervades the air and 
people say a prayer w ith flowers In their hands, to the accompaniment of the shcll- 
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trumpet. Then, they all return to the veranda of the house and resume their seats. 
The kapua and his assistant take up their recitations again, alternating in their 
performance, and the drums beat an accompaniment. 

T<J^vards midnight, the kapua as Patini-devi, performs a dance. For this, he dons 
a clean white garment, has a red sash round his waist and the tinkling halang on 
his arms (halang-alenova = dance with the arm-rings). During the dance, the 
legend of Patini-d^'i is recited and drums are beaten. This dance is the climax of 
the ceremony and the ritual reaches its end soon aften^'ards, at about tv^'o o'clock 
in the morning. 

We see that this ceremony is very similar to the one which has just been 
described; the only difference is that, after the kanalav, the kapua performs a kind 
of pantomime in which one or the other deity, as a rule the Patini-devi, is repre¬ 
sented. 


The devoTmadua-ceremony 

The performance of this ritual takes a rather long time; it is based upon a num¬ 
ber of traditions of various deities and yakku. However, its main r6ie is that of the 
Patini-devi which is enacted by the dances and mimics of the collaborating kapuo. 
I was present only once at such a ceremony which is rather seldom celebrated and 
I shall now give a detailed description of it. 

The ceremony was performed because a sick woman had bound herself by a 
pledge to arrange a solemnity when she recovered her health. Soon after, she died 
of pneumonia. Nev'ertheless, her husband decided to have the ceremony obser\'ed, 
{>erhaps not so much on account of the vow, but rather on behalf of those left be¬ 
hind, so that they might be spared such a fate as had befallen the mother and wife. 

The ceremony, along with its preparations, lasted the whole of t^^’o days and two 
nights and its performance had b^n entrusted to tw'elve kapuo from different 
villages, Qose to the house, an extensive roof of leaves had been erected. At the 
back, along one of its sides, the forana-maJ/gata, a kind of shrine having the shape 
of a three-part triumphal arch, had been built and took up the entire length of the 
side (PI. XL, fig. 67). It was constructed of ribs of palm-leaves and banana-stems, 
and was richly decorated with paintings, gokkola, and neatly cut-out leaves of a 
kind of Pandanaceae. Opposite it, there was a similar shrine, somewhat smaller in 
size (the detastana-yahanavd)^ likewise embellished with cut-out leaves and paint¬ 
ings among which representations of the Patini-devi, the Dwol-deviyo, the Katara- 
gama-deviyo, and Vishnu. On this d^’astana-yahanava were placed three vessels, 
one with a little rice and a coconut-blossom, the other two containing the bracelets 
and foot-rings (halang) and other jewelry of the Patini-dwi (PI. XL, fig. 68). 
These rings and jewels are just as important as in the other ceremonies which 
concern the Patini-devi, and are, therefore, always treated with great reverence. 
They are sacred objects which may be touched by nobody but the kapua, and which 
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must be kept on a torana and a devastana-yahanava erected for the purpose. For 
ther, four Jittle oil-lamps (one for each of 
the deities represented) were placed on 
this yahanava, and three shell-trumpets 
which are indispensable as ritual instru¬ 
ments in any ceremony conducted by a 
kapua. At both sides of the devastana- 
yahanava were similar but smaller shrines 
upon which flowers of various colours 
had been placed; these shrines are there¬ 
fore also called mal-yalianiva. On one of 
these mal-yalianava, there was also a stick 
of the nil-tree which was to be chopped 
into small pieces and burnt later on. Apart from this "festive hut ', there were in 
addition two small offering-shrines for the Senama-rajjunivo, a mythological per¬ 
sonality who is connected with the legend of the goddess Patini. Finally, mention 
must be made of two little parasatu-sieras which are stuck into the floor 

for the Dala-kumam. We shall see further below, that this yakka also has his place 
io the legc-nd of Patini-devi, and must, therefore, be remembered when the ritual 
is performed. 

The ceremony begins at six o'clock in the evening. Two kapua-dancers appear, 
wearing Jong red garments, and wdth the round vessels which contain jewels of 
Patini fixed on their heads. The>^ represent the deity herself. Before they begin to 
dance, the silver bracelets arc carefully taken out of the receptacles and dipped into 
clear water in new unused little pots. Mantra are uttered, the rings are w^ell dried, 
wrapped in the cloths and returned to the vessels. Then, one of tlie vessels is 
wrapped in a dean while doth and fixed on to the head of die kapua again. After 
this, a white doth i$ spread as a baldachin over the heads of the two priests, since 
they are representing llie deities wko are accustomed to walk only under canopies. 
Now the dance begins. It consists of slow, solemn steps forwards and badewartb 
and movements of arms and hands, but the motions are deliberate and not unna¬ 
tural. TJiree drummers beat the beraya. Opposite the deities, two other persons 
dance, wearing less clothing. Their bodies are bare, and for the rest, they wear 
nothing but close-fitting red trousers. Their dance is much more vivid and im¬ 
petuous, interspersed now and tlien with wild leaps and whirlings of the body. 
These two dancers are the "atavasiyo”, the servants of PatinJ-de^d, who entertain 
her with their dance. The fact that Patini-devi is represented twice over, is of no 
conset^uence and is the customary mode of acting. 

All the members of the family are seated on mats immediately to the left of the 
torana which is, for the time being, still concealed by tw'o white doths. The dance 
of the tw^o atavisiyo grows wilder and w^ilder; the leaps and the bendings of their 
bodies become more and moifc fantastic. After a while, however, they retire, while 
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the Patini pair continue their dancing for a little longer, coming nearer and nearer 
the hidden torana. Suddenly, the cloths are removed, and they now stand directly 
before the gaily-coloured torana while the assistant lights a number of oil-lamps 
on if. The two Patini dancers now also stop dancing; the receptacles with the 
jewels are taken off their heads with the same care, and are placed in the two 
hollows of the torana. Then, a coconut is split with one blow, and conclusions as 
to the destiny of the members of the family are draw'n from the manner in which 
its two halves fall to the floor. 

Meanwhile, a curious figure of clay (punava) has been put on one of the two 
offering stands erected at the side. It represents a leopard (divi) on whose back a 
yakka rides. The yakka holds a sword in his right hand and a fire-pan in his left. 
On his head, he carries a big round vessel (kala gediya) supported by three cobras; 
this vessel is removable and serves as a receptacle for the offerings intended for 
Patini-devi: rice, sandalwood, and a betel-leaf with a coin. Round this vessel is a 
ridge with twelve extensions, having little notches to hold small torches (vilakku) 
which are likewise part of the offering-gift to be presented to Patini. This figure 
is about 40 cm. in height and is painted quite fantastically in red, white, and blue 
colours; the eyes of the leopard and those of the yakka are now dabbed w'ith oil and 
soot (PI. XLII, fig. 71). 

Another dance is performed by one of the kapuo before the torana, and the clay 
figure is then brought in front of the devastana. Twelve little torches are put into 
the notches in the vessel and are lit. The kapua dances round the figure, sprinkling 
it with yellow-root water; he takes it in his hands and dances with it in front of the 
d^astana-yahanava, in front of the two yahanava on either side of it, and finally 
in front of the torana. When the dance is ended, it is placed on a chair before the 
members of the family who are sitting on their mat, and each one of them puts a 
few grains of rice and a betel-leaf with a coin into the urn. During this act, the 
kapua continues dancing with two torches in his hands, reciting incessantly to the 
accompaniment of the drums, and telling the traditions which are connected with 
this figure and w'hich may be told shortly as follows 

Kuveni was a dreaded yakkini who since olden times lived on Lanka. When 
king Vijaya, coming from India, landed on Taprobane, Mahavishnu gave him a 
thread (nula) which he was to tie about his arm as an amulet to protect him from 
the dangerous yakku and raksho of the island. Vijaya had come to Lanka with 
seven hundred men, and had sent some of them to look for water. They came to a 
great lake, which was Kuveni’s well. Kuv^i overpowered the men sent out by the 
king and hid them. In the meantime, Vijaya w'aited for his men to return; at length, 
he took his sword and set out to look for them. He same to a large fig tree under 
which a beautiful woman sat knitting. Vijaya at once surmised that she must be 
Kuveni. He approached cautiously and asked her where his men were; he seized 

’ ThU is ihe legend of king Vijaya and the yakkini Ku^ whidi has already partly been 
told in one of the preceding chapters (p. 39). 
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her by her hair, threatening to kill her unless she retuined his soldiers. Kuveni fell 
on her knees before the kLng and promised to fulfil his wish on condition that he 
married her. *'But you are a yakkini'', answered the king. Kuvmi, howe^'Cr, did 
not cease urging him, so that ultimately Vijaya yielded to her entreaties. It W'SJ'now 
for the first time that the king became aw-are that the woman had three breasts, but 
Kuv^ said, ‘‘If you w'ant me to do so, I shall cut off one of my breasts." 

They married, and lived in a palace which the^^ built near the tree. Kuveni bore 
tW'O children, a boj' and a girl, who were to be the ancestors of the Veddas. Soon 
after, the king received news from his aged father that he w'as lying on his death 
bed and longed to see his son once more so that he might pass over his crow-n to 
him and instal him as his heir. Besides, continued the message, he had selected a 
girl w^hom his son should marry, tfie daughter of Pandi Suli'fajjuruvo, and had sent 
a ship to Lanka which had likewise landed at Taprobane. Vijaya look counsel with 
his men as to what he should do, and they finally came to the conclosion to return 
Secretly to India. Without Kuveni's knowing anything about it, Vijaya w'ent to 
Tapre^ane and did not Inform her of his intentions until directly before his de¬ 
parture. When Kuveni received the message, she hastened to see her husband 
hoping she might dissuade him from his purpose. She wept and cried, and re¬ 
minded him of their two children, but Vijaya paid no attention to her entreaties; 
he sailed to India and soon after married the daughter of Suli-rajjumvo. When 
Kuveni heard about is, she resolved to take revenge. She sent her son who also was 
a yakka, to India m the form of a w^Lld boar. As soon as he arrived there, he 
destroyed the garden of the king, his father, and devastated the whole country. 
The king heard about it and sent guards to find out who the evildoer was. One of 
them thought that the garden had been destroyed by an elephant during the niglit 
and that they must hunt for It. So, a number of men watched the garden and saw^ 
one night that a boar broke into it to carry on its w^ork of destruction. The sight of 
the monster filled the guards with terror; they fled, along with the king whO' had 
heard their story. The hog, how'ever, ran to and fro, destroying e^'erything and 
spreading diseases (roga) ail over the country. Whoever met the beast, w'as smitten 
w'ith illness and died. A real epidemic broke out and people died like flies. 

After the boar had laid everytliing in ruins, it returned again to Lanka, roaming 
through the whole island in all directions. Then it finally jumped once more into 
the sea and this time landed at the most soutliern point of the island, at Kadavata 
(three miles cast of Galle), Here, it met the Gara-yakka (Dala-kumara) w'ho had 
also come from India. On seeing the hog, the yakka jumped on its back and rode 
off on it. The hog changed itself into a leopard (divi) and from that time the tw^o 
of them roved about the w'hole eountiy and spread illness over mankind". 

Now' the three drummers step forw'ard and dance before the totana, beating 
their ‘"beraya". The music rises and falls continually, and the bodies of the dancers 
assume strange attitudes which are not seen in any of the other dances. Now, all 
of them dance together, now ^jnly one, exhibiting his skill while the others enjoy 
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a short rest. Then, once more, four kapuo dance in front of the torana, dressed in 
coloured gowns and white head*cloChs. After a while, one of them takes a piece of 
graphite, a gift for Patini-devi, out of a niche in the torana, and recites another 
epistfde of the legend. 

Meanwhile, it is four o’clock. The kapuo moisten their hands and faces with 
yellow-root water and utter mantra before the yahanava; then a number of new 
dances are presented. At times they dance individually, at times altogether; they 
spin like tops about the small extent of the place, perform somersaults, and other 
acrobatics. They each relieve each other; then again, they dance all together and dis¬ 
play their skill jointly. During their performance, they hold areca-blossoms in their 
hands, and later they kindle little torches and stick them into the devastana-yaha- 
nava. And again they dance, wheeling and spinning like tops, with grotesque 
swinging of the arms. Then follows a dance with torches. Each dancer wears a 
cloth tightly wound round his body and a short coloured skirt such as the yakka- 
actors also w'ear. 

The clay figure is now returned to the small offering-stand (PI. XLII, fig. 71). 
It is treated with even more reverence than has been the case up to now, and no one 
but the kapua is allowed to touch it. The members of the family now stand before 
the torana. With his hands clasped and separated from the members of the house¬ 
hold by a w'hite cloth suggesting a screen, the kapua utters a mantra towards the 
torana. The white cloth is then removed. 

The kapua now enters upon a long discussion with one of the drummers. Their 
conversation once more deals with the m)thological traditions; the kapua pretends 
to have no knowledge of them and w'ants to be instructed by the drummer. 

This dialogue is follow'ed by the “Aiangara p^la-paliya\ a number of entertain¬ 
ing and amusing scenes (p^la-paliya). Mangara was a priest (vedakariya) of the 
Kataragama deity and came from Runusata in tlie southern part of Lanka. His task 
consisted in diverting the twelve deities during their meetings (samagama), and he 
accomplished this by exhibiting before them all kinds of animals he had caught, 
since that region sw'armed with wild buffaloes, elephants, and other wild beasts. 

There are twelve of these entertainments (dolos Mangara peia-paliya): 

1) Tlie udaha uduviyana. A white cloth is stretched out as a baldachin (udaha). 

2) 'The bimata pavada. A white cloth is spread on the floor to dance on. 

3) The kuda-kodi. A fan is flourished like a flag. 

4) and 5) The nalah-kombu (flute-shell-hom). A shell-horn is blown and a 
little flute is played. 

6) The sesat-chamara. A big round fan w'ith a picture of the sun painted on it is 
carried round. It represents the deity’s fan of state. 

7) The daul-damatang. A big drum is beaten. 

8) The vena-nada. The playing of a lute (vena) is imitated. 

9) The ^-bandhana (fettered elephant). An elephant is brought forward. It is 
represented by an assistant covered with a cloth'and who is driven around the 
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dancing-place in a stooping posture. A comer of the doth is rolled into the 
shape of a trunk. The eyes, ears, etc. are outlined with charcoal. 

10) The ml-bandhana (fettered buffalo). A wUd buffalo (mi) is represented in 

a similar way. * 

11) The hondeng-sesanti (swinging the trunk). The elephant-aaor moves the 
trunk to and fro. 

12) The salu salima (nourishing the doth). A dance is performed during which 
a white doth is flourished. 

This show is followed by another dance, carried out by two kapuo with Patini's 
bracelets (halang), to ward off the vas-dos. 

After this dance, the “kili-gahanava** (fighting the impure), is performed. All 
the kapuo enter the house, going into all the rooms and flinging dummala into 
the corners to expel the yakku and prcteo. The ceremony is accompam'ed by drums 
and recitations. 

Now comes the “gim* pegima", (trampling the fire out). For this purpose, the 
niMiya (rtick of the nil-tree, Blyxa roxburghii) is taken from the mal-yahanava and 
cut into little pieces; these are piled up and set on fire in front of the devastana- 
yahanava. While the fire is burning, two of the kapuo prepare themselves for the 
dance. Uad m short red skirts and white loincloths and wearing high pointed head- 
gear with semi-dr^ar extensions on either side like wings, these two dancers re¬ 
present the two deva-yakku, Gini-Kurumbara and Vahala (PI. XLI, fig. 69 and 
70). About their ai^es they have little beUs such as are used by thc’yakku-actors; 
their m^c of dancing is the same, also. Before the dance begins, a white cloth is 
stretched between the dancers and the inhabitants of the house, and a long con¬ 
versation takes place between one of the d^a-yakka and a drummer. "What is all 
^is noise about.>’', asks the d^-yakka. The other one shows him the drum and 
delivers a long explanation of the ceremony which is being performed, its purpose 
and Its significance. Again, part of the legend is recounted, the deva->Tikka pre¬ 
tending to be Ignorant and wanting to be informed by the drummer. 

T^en the dance starts. Each of the deva-yakku takes two burning torches in his 
hMds and begins to run around. The waving of their arms, the top-like spinning 
of their bodies, and all their movements become more and more excited. The dance 
IS just the same as that of the yakku-actors at the sanniya-yakuma and the iramu- 
dun-pidenna. Hither and thither the two dancers race, approaching the torana and 
running back again, at the same time shoving the cloth aside and back again. 

Now. dummala is thrown into the air, a handful before the devastana->'ahanava. 
another one before the mal-yahanava. 

Flames shoot into the air and the rolling of the drums raises the cxitement. 
Meanwhile, the little fire which had been made out of the pieces of the nil-liya 
has died down. The glowing embers and the ashes left over are spread out on the 
floor and the two dancers trample about on them for a while. Finally, one of the 
lads pours some yellow-root >^1lter over them. 
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The ^‘gini'pegima" h nothing else than an enactment of the rn^lh of the Sinf* 
gaxrui-dwiyo who erected se\'ea fences of fire so that Gini-Kurumbara and Vahala 
who had come from India, should not settle on Lanka. The trampling about on the 
fire symbolizes their feat of cictinguishing those fire-fences. 

Then, another handful of dummala is thrown against the toiana, as well; simul* 
taneously, the white doth is removed which up to that moment has separated the 
dancers from the spectators. The dance b continued for a little longer in front of 
the torana, w^hile one of the helpers fetches the offering for the D^ol-dodyo: a 
square w'oven dish with flowers, rice and spices, and two little torches, as b 
required by the deity. The gift b accepted by one of the two dancers and moved to 
and fro over the heads of the family. At the same time, a small piece of coconut is 
grated, die juice (pol-kiri) pressed out of it, and boiled in three new' mused pots 
over a small fire. One of the dancers then mobtens the forehead of each member of 
the household with the liquid. This procedure shields the person in question from 
all the evil influences which miglit be caused by ^-vaha and katha-vaha, imbues 
him with fresh vigour, and protects him from now' on from all kinds of illness. This 
ceremony must ahvaj"? be performed before sun-rise. In order that it shall have the 
greatest possible effect. Then, all w'ho are present form a line in front of the 
torana. One of ttie kapuo brings a near w'hite cloth (dra) in one comer of which 
one of the persons involved must lie a copper coin (pandura). This cloth is folded 
lengthwise and put over the heads of the row of people. Mantra are uttered and the 
cloth is slowly pulled off dowmwards so that ultimately it lies at their feet (tira 
isa-pada = cloth-head-feet). This indicates that all diseases and infirmities w'hich 
might still be adhering to these people have been stripped off them from head to 
foot- Finally, their feet are sprinkled wdth yeilow'-root w'ater in order to w'ash off 
and annihilate the last traces of illness-causing substance clinging to them. Then, 
tw'clve torches, tied in a bundle, are fitted on a rack made of banana-stems; tliey' are 
lit in honour of the 'Molos d^ivoru". 

With thb, tlie ceremony proper is ended, but, just as in the gara-yakuma, the 
Gara-yakka (Dala-kumara) now appears. Actually, we are confronted w'ith the 
same mode of acting and dancing here as we were there, and the scenes which are 
played are alike in every detail; the actors also make their appearance by pairs here. 
They wear w'hite garments, have a long tail of strips of palm-leaves fixed to their 
necks, and display the usual masks of the gara-yakuma, 

Tw'o vesata have been built in different places. The dancers first go to them, 
climb the little trees which have been fixed in the ground, and begin swinging back¬ 
wards and forwards. Tlien, they scurry back to the yahanava and dance with torches 
in their hands, performing circling motions with their arms and bodies. After they 
have danced for a w'hile, they return to one of die v^ata, climb it, and again swing 
to and fro, first standing and then sitting. This repeated running hither and thither* 
dancing, rocking on die ve^la, is called "gara-yakuma pela-paliya" (performance of 
the gara-yakuma), * 
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Now* one of the assistants appears* addressed by the gara-yakku as gurunaxis€, 
with a basket made of leaves which contains the offering-presents* such as bananas, 
rice'Cakes, and a coconut kernel cut in rings. The Gara-yakta is known for his 
voracity; he is never satisfied* The gurunlnse offers one of them a bananil The 
yakka accepts it, peels it carefully, and then* suddenly* with an unexpected move* 
ment thrusts it into the guninanse's mouth. Next, be seizes the ring-shaped coconut 
kernel and tells tlie gurunanse that it might be made into a nice drum; some more 
humorous acts of this kind are played to the general mirth and amusement of the 
spectators* 

After a ’while* the Gara-yaBtu return again to the yahanava and dance for some 
considerable time in front of the torana. One of them now calls the gurunanse once 
more, embraces him, and teases him with aJI kinds of tricks. The gunmanse follows 
tills by reciting the whole legend of the Dala-kumara and recounts how* tlie Dala- 
kumara became Dala*yakka, along with the diseases he is able to cure. He also tells 
about the w^edding of Patini-dEvi i* 

Then, another funny scene is enacted, Tlie Gara-yakka asks tlie gurunanse to 
come up to him* seizes tlie rice*pounder* and acts as if he were going to hit him 
over the head. He first aims ser'eral times* then covers tlie head of the guuinanse 
with a cloth to prevent him from seeing an^tlilng* and aims once more. At length, 
he is presented wdth his offering: the basket of rice* rice-cake* coconut kernels, and 
flow'ers* w'hidi he now* flourishes over the heads of the people, promising that from 
now On he will exempt them from disease. 

The last remaining act is the removal and destruction of the clay figure, A bull 
w'hidi must neat be used for an)lhing else afterwards {for this reason, an old animal 
is selected wJuch is not fit for further service and w*hose days are numbered), has 
to carry this dangerous object On its back from the village to the nearest pond or the 
river. One of the kapuo walks at its side and supports the basket with tlie figure on 
the animal's back. Before they' start* the bull must be perfumed with incense and 
blessed by a mantra. Arriving at the shore* the kapua goes into tlie water with the 
figure, dives* breaks the dangerous object, and does not reappear above the surface 
before all the fragments bave sunk to the bottom. 


1 Thr following h related iboul the weddini; of paiini*dfvj; "After the solemniEiea had: been 
perfonned she was eKorted bf the whole of che Pitini herself wm at the eod of the 

processinn. Thfir way had been dcoamted on bolh lidtJ uid even the wild Veddas had contributed 
to this. Since they had itothin^; else to offer, they had hung up bofl» and pieces qf the flesh 
of the animals they hunted. It gave off a disgusting odouT and Pitini did not conceal lier 
indignation. She sent for Dala*kunUlra, the Gata-yakkj., and asked him to lemcrae the booei and 
the evihsmelling refosc, Dalakumira was hungry as always and devoured iE all to the very Isis-t 
bit; then he asked for seven hundred eoconuts to quench his thirst. As a reward for the service 
he had rendered her, Patini gave him a vilakku, a littte torch, with the respective offering which 
had been presented to her. For this reason, the Dala-lcumarit is always ranonabeted in the gam- 
madua and the dcvohnudui with a Tittle gift'"* 
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Siip^UrntnisFy n&tej ^encerning ihe punaid 
Ootigh^s Singhalese*Eng[i 5 h Dictionary defines the puniva as “a vase with many 
spouts pouring out w'atcr and used by the kapua in the devala in the service of 
the demons. Hiis vessel is considered so sacr^^ that in case of great difficulties 
or importance people are compelled to swear upon it.“ 

Others affirm that the puniva does not represent the Gara-yakka, but another 
demon, namely the Diula^ (or Dij^Tuda-) Divi-yakka, for short called Divi-yakka 
(divi = leopard). He is always show'n riding a leopard. Like the other yakku^ he 
lives in the Parasakvala, When a deity, especially the Kataragama deviyo, is asked 
to punish a person, this yakka is generally given the order, and he carries it out by 
afflicting the victim with an illness, a vaduru-leda L The ceremony, performed on 
this occasion, is called ^^deskina” or ^^avalida kerima (avalada = religious perform' 
mance; kerima = to make, to do, to perform). 

The following may give an idea of the use of die punava: Someone has been 
robbed; he goes to see a member of the potters' caste and orders a punava to be 
made; he then gets into touch with a kapua and asb him to invoke the deities to 
punish the culprit. A Jittle ceremony is then performed in tlie house of the person 
who has been robbed, consisting of three observances, one in the morning, one in 
the ei'cning, and the last the next morning (tungvela). The kapua erects a mesa , 
places the punava upon it, and puts twelve beteldeaves, twelve copper coins 
(pandura), some sandalwood, and a few grains of pepper into the receptacle. Little 
torches (vllakku) are inserted in the holes round the brim^ these are lit, a red 
flower is put into tlie leopard's mouth, and the kapua invokes tlie deities and utters 
three prayers. This done, he seizes the punava and flings it against a stone, so that 
it breaks into pieces. 

Tlie individual against whom the spell is directed w-ill mert wdth an accident 
w'ithin a week. One who has stolen fruit or coconuts from a tree, wdli fall from a 
tree the next time he climbs one; one who has stolen a cow, w'ill be hurt by a cow'; 
one who has stolen a boat, will perish in the waters, 

At all events, the punava must be shattered after the end of the ritual, in order to 
render the spell effective. People believe that the yakka is enraged by this proce¬ 
dure and that he therefore immediately does w'Jiat is desired of him. But first of all, 
a spell must be cast on the punava (maturanava) and die yakka must be summoned. 
Occasionally, a punava is also made in cases of vas-dos. 

The gam-madua-eetemony 

Examining the gam-madua, the fourth and most elaborate of this group of cere¬ 
monies performed by the kapua, we find that it is nothing but an extension of the 

^ To this gfoup belong the maUdies whkh manliest thntiirlvea ju cpidcmiei, lUfh ss cholere, 
bubomc plague, d^smtery, and typhus. The leopard and the ate alw the aiJmab on which 
the Indian deity Kill, dae wife of Shiva, rides. Bij^, painted fipnes nf clay showinc this gaddea 
riding on the bodk of a tiger are made on certain occuioni, particularly in the province of BettgtJ, 
and iiKntly in defence and as a protection from evil detnotu. 
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dCToI^madaa; k is, as the name suggests, carried out on behaJf of the whole village 
{gama) after an epidemic or a plague has broken out and fortunately, endured. 
This performancej just as a number of other ceremonies, is a manifestation of 
gratitude towards the deity and expresses the people’s happiness that the dhnger 
has* at last, happily passed away. The performance of this ceremony may, upon 
occasion, be extended up to seven days and seven nights, and so actually becomes 
a village feast. A considerable number of kapuo collaborate and take turns with the 
recitations and the dances and pantomimes of which the ritual is composed. They 
are aided by numerous drummers and assistants. 

Since I never had an opportunity of attending this ceremony myself, I must 
restrict myself to an enumeration of its different parts. 

Like the other ceremonies, the gam-madua is opened by a dafie, during which 
the legends are recited. On the second day, die traditions of Patini'd^d, who again 
is the central figure, are acted and represented by dances and mimicry. On the third 
day^ the so-called “/e/ffre-dances" are performed by the kapuo who are dressed as 
brahmans. 'The fifth day brings various rites and presentations, such as fire dances, 
walking on fire, etc. On the sixth day, dances are held in honour of Sakra. Also a 
little mj-amba-lree i is erected in the festival hut and shot at with bows and 
arrows 2. 

On the seventh day finally, various little ceremonies are performed, and with 
offerings presented to the deities;, the whole ceremony comes to an end. 

THE DEHI KTPIMA (CUTTING LEMONS) 

When a person Suffers from abscesses, ulcers, or a rash, it is generally ascribed 
to the Kataragama-deviyo. The kapul is then sent for in order to perform a 

For this, about fifty small unripe lemons (dehi g^a) are needed, as w^ell as five 
twigs of five different kinds of lemons and oranges (dehi, dodama, ambuLdodama, 
bambalosi, yahincharan), five different kinds of seeds (rice, peas, lentils, beans, 
and sesame), a little salt, some mustard seeds (abe-fta), a coconut witli red shell 
(poLgeja), and a rice-pounder (molgaha). 

The kapua cuts the lemon-twigs in pieces and puts them into an earthen pot 
togetlier with the seeds and the saJt, while the coconut and the rice-pounder are 
placed at the feet of the patient. Tlien tlie kapua cuts the lemons w'ith a pair of 
arcca-scissors, one after the other, over the head of the patient (dehi kepima) 
(PL XIX, fig. 29). The pieces of the lemons are likew^isc put in the pct and the 
whole is slowly stew^ed over a fire. When all the lemons have been cut through, 
the kapua strokes the patient's head with a manga-twig, uttering mantra at the 

^ A kind of mangn with snt3.ll swett fruits. 

‘ Perhaps this has conneolofi with that qjisode a£ the Icgeod whidi tell^ 

dxiut being bdm out of b itumga-fniit (scf p- 10^). 
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same time. The ceremony Ja$ts about three hours; after its terniination^ the pot ’with 
its contents is carried off to the bush. 

THE KUE>A*YAKKA AND THE KUDA-YAKUMA 

Once upon a time, there lived two men m Vidagaim near Kosgoda. Both of 
them owned plantations which were situated close together, separated only by a 
narrow river. The)^ were good friends^ and took turns at watching one another's 
possessions at night. There were, how^ever, many thieves in that village who had* 
among otlier things, fixed their attention on the vegetable gardens of the ts^'o 
friends- Since one of the men was not very popular with his fellow villagers* one 
of the thies'es resolved to set fire to his hut. But on tlie night when he carried out 
his purpose* the owner of the hut had just gone on an errand and his friend was 
alone sleeping in the hut. The hovel burnt down* and the man w^ho was sleeping 
in it lost his life. The following day^ the owner of the hut saw what had happened 
during his absence, and considering that he might be made responsible for the fire 
or e%'en be accused of arson, he decided to flee. He took to the w^oods and Jived 
there on wild fruits. In the long run* however* this kind of life did not suit him* 
and he thought of a ruse* One night, he sneaked into the village, stole a caJf* and 
took it with him to his hiding-place in the w'oods. The next night, he returned to 
the village, approached the hut vrhere he had stolen the animat, and shouted in a 
loud voice so that the owner in bis house should hear him, ^'If you want to get your 
calf back, you must bring rice and fruit into the bush and lay them near a certain 
tree!" The man wdio had lost his calf heard these w'ords and went the following 
morning to the bush wdth rice and fruit to the tree w^hich had been indicated. 
There, he found his calf, untied it* and took it home wdth him. Thereupon, the 
man who had stolen it came forth and satisfied his hunger with the food which had 
been brought. One of the following nights, be repeated tlie tlieft of a calf* this 
time from another villager and again had rice and fruit brought to him in return* 
He carried on for some time in this ‘n ay until the place became too ^'hot" for him. 
Then he turned to plundering the fields and orchards of the village and continued 
this for a time. 

Soon afterwards he died and was reborn a yakka. Since that time he has brought 
ail kinds of diseases on mankind, especially those of the skin such as ring\vorm, 
scabies* rashes, and ulcerations, and he demands offerings for restoring people to 
health* He also robs graaing cows of their milk and steals rice from the fields. As 
appeasement, he demands bananas or some rice boiled in coconut milk (kiri bat). 
He is simply called the Kuda-yakka; his usual name* how^ever* which Is more fre¬ 
quently employed is Kosgama- (or Kosgoda-) d^ij^o, for he is in fact no real 
yakka but a d^iyo* or more correctly a d^iymyakka* i*e* a yakka who occupies an 
elevated position and enjoys the rank of a divine being. But in other cases* he is 
merely called by the first name given abov'C* which means "little, unimportant 
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yakka'^j since he h satisfied with a trifling offering. For^ in his former life^ 
he had been a man of low caste^ a little man of no account^ and that is the reason 
for his present name; he was tlien called Gomarala. 

There is^ however, a curious state of affairs; for in any d^vllaya in which effer- 
ings are presented to tlie Kataragama-deviyo, reverence is always paid to the Kos- 
gama-deviyo as well. This strange habit is based on anotl'ier tradition whidi in short 
runs as follows: 

One day, a man was on his way to the Kataragama-devalaya with the purpose 
of presenting the Kataragama-d^iyo with an offering. Kudo-yaldca was lurking by 
the way and seized both the gift and the torch with violence. He repeated similar 
deeds for a time, until it came to tlie ears of Kataragama'd^iyO- But the deviyO' 
at the same time found out what the real SEtuation was, namely that Kuda-yakka 
had nothing to eat and was suffering from hunger. He sympatliized with him and 
gave orders that, henceforth, part of tlie gifts which were intended for him were 
to be left for the Kuda-yakka. 

That is the reason why people, when they present the Kataragama-devJyo with 
an offering, at the same time always remember the Kuda-yakka and deposit a little 
gift along with a burning torch for him at the d^ibya. 

Just as for the other illness-spreading yakku, so is a ceremony performed for 
the Kuda-yakka; it is called kaJa-ytikt/mn and is conducted by the kapua since it 
in fact concems a deity. 

When a person suffers from skin diseases, abcesses, or ulcerations, and it seems 
established that it is due to the Kuda-yakka, the kapua is sent for and the patient 
makes a vow in the priests's presence. He pledges himself to give a monetary offer¬ 
ing (pandura) when he becomes free from his ailment. Generally;, half of this gift 
is retained by the kapua for his services and the other half goes to the d^^abya. 
The kapua then indicates a propitious day on which to perform the ceremony. 

The ritual always begins after night-fall and lasts from one to tw^o hours. It is 
opened by a dane (deviyo-dine), as b usual in all ceremonies conducted by a kapua, 
i.e. a meal is offered at which rice and desserts arc served on banana-leaves instead 
of on plates. The kapua and his assistants are helped first, and afterwards the mem¬ 
bers of the household and the patient himself. At the same time, a banana-leaf with 
die same food, destined for the Kosgama-deviyo, is placed on the threshold of the 
house and after the meal carried off into the bush. In addition, numerous offerings 
are prepared for the deity, each of them in triplicate, Le. three bunches of bananas, 
three little pots w^ith rice and desserts* three rice-cakes, three dishes of boiled fish, 
and three kinds of flowers. The bunches of bananas are hung up and the other 
things spread out on a bedstead w'hich is covered with a white doth. Then the door 
is shut and the kapua begins to utter mantra and to perfume the offering with 
incense. Finally, the patient b sprinkJed with yellow-root water. 
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GAMES HELD TO STOP THE SPREADING OF EPIDEMICS 

The ceremonies ’which have been described up to now atre performed to concili¬ 
ate the iljness'spreading yakku, preteo, and devatavo^ or to counteract the pemidous 
influ^^nces of ihe planets and constellations, to make nialiclous spelb ineffective^ 
and to destroy the damaging influence of the evil eye and evil talk. The most im¬ 
portant part, which all these ceremonies have in common, is the preparation of a 
definite offering and the uttering of certain mantrau However, in addition to these 
ceremonies, mention must still be made of certain popular games, or rather contests, 
the carrying out of which has the power of checking the spread of diseases whkh 
threaten to become epidemical (smallpox, cholera, typhus), or at least of stopping 
quickly an epidemic ’which has already gained ground. 

Three such games enjoy special popularity, via. the "pol-^nhanaia" i, i.e. fight¬ 
ing With coconuts (pol), the '‘an-k^rya' - w^hich is played with the help of deer’s 
antlers (an; singular: anga), and the “/r-jtf/iytf”, fighting wdth wooden sticks (li; 
singular; liya), Tlie pohgahanav'a is played especially in the regions of the south 
and west coasts, that is to say where the coconut palm flourishes and ’where, there¬ 
fore, coconuts are in great abundance; the an-keliya, on the other hand, is mainly 
at home where there is plenty of deer, i^e* * in the w'oodlands of the central and 
eastern parts of the island; the li-keliya Is limited to the northern portion of the 
island and is quite unknow n in the south and centre. Each of these games is con¬ 
ducted by a kapua, for, as we shall see, they bear a religious character on account of 
their connection ’witli the Patini-devi. 

Tlie holding of such a contest always depends on the decision of the whole po¬ 
pulation of a village or of one of its districts, but sometimes tw'o or three neigh¬ 
bouring village collaborate in order to arrange a match in common, as its perfor¬ 
mance inevitably involves some expenses. The elders of the village assemble and 
discuss the matter and let the kapua know their decision. As mentioned above, the 
threat of an epidemic from an adjoining village or district usually forms the motive 
for the performance one of of tiiese three games, but tliere is no definite time 
prescribed for the arrangement of Such a contest, not is there any indication as 
to the most propitious day. The contest must always be held in a square either near 
the village or in its centre, where tliere is an old bo-tree or banyan-tree. Such a 
place is to be found in every JocaJity, According to the game, the place is called 
*'pol-pItiya", '"an-pitiya", or “iT-pitiya" a. 

THE "FOL-GAHANAVA” 

When es^erything is arranged and the kapua has been informed about the im¬ 
pending cel^ration, the neccssar)" preparations are made. For liie pol-gahanava 

* G{ihui»vt = to brit, lo p^unish, to tbnsh, 

* KeHy* = gamt. 

* ?itiya ii protttblT derived from piti = joy, gaiety. * 
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which will be described in detail shortlyj a cGcisiderabi.e nuinber of ripe coconuts 
must be obtained^ The young men go from house to house collecting nuts. Every¬ 
body gives as many as he can, the one mote, the other less. Money is likewise con¬ 
tributed so that more nuts can be boughh Particularly hard and thick-shellcd nuts 
arc preferred, so-called "kota-por*, and neither trouble nor e^epense b spared to 
procure as many of them as possible ^ When sufficient nuts arc gathered, they are 
divided into two et^ual lots. 

Now, the youths and men w^ho take part in the game form two sides, which 
recalls an ancient division of the whole population into two fiateraities, the yd/i- 
pjta and the 2 . 

Tlie number of active combatants is, however, very re 5 tricted. Only a few from 
each fraternity take an active part in the game, i.e. those young men who have the 
necessary practice and experience. The others are simply spectators. The throwing 
of a coconut and the parrying of the blow at a distance of eight or ten metres 
by stopping it with another nut before it strikes, requires gteat ability and exercise* 
and is not without a certain risk either. 

We will now consider the otlier preparations. In the above-mentioned bo- or 
banyan-tree, two little shrines of palm-leaves, so-called mdastin, are constructed. 
They must alw'ays face north and south; the northern one is intended for the yati- 
pUa and the southern one for tlie uduplla. The field, about fifteen metres long and 
five metres wdde, is fenced in with a rope. In one corner, the nuts are piled up in 
tw'o heaps, between one hundred and one hundred and fifty of them altogether 
(PL XLin, fig, 75), In addition, tw'o nuts arc placed at the foot of the tree. Now 
the kapua appears, dressed in a white loincloth. He takes a nut in either hand, 
turns towards the tree, and speaks the following mantra; 


^ 'W^ilh rejsard to rkis "IfOK-pol ", II u«nu ici Ik ^ q^Eioo of A langTiigc mistake, for one 
ofteii heart “pora-pG]'" used ivhidi means somslliing like nut" (pora = 

box) (cf, C[ough''s diotianary}. 

A pecutlor object, assodalrd with the pol-gahajifiva, is lo be seen m the museuni at K«niy. 
Jt ii a round itonc whtch has been made injo the shape of a coconul and it is dcceptivety similar. 
The three germ holes have also not been forgotten. Presumably, some kind of ritual pmccduirs 
were UDdectaken with this imltatiGO cocoflut which, as we shall lec, alu pEays a pan In lJ»e 
dEvitaya. 

- The najiLes of lh»e wo fmtemitics uican “the high«"' aod "the lowef"" (yats = down, lowj 
uda = high, above, auperior). is perhaps derived from peEi(ya) = Jlne, file, row, to 

govern. "Pill" means order, classificaiton, command. It may be that the dualism an be explained 
by supposing that the uduplla orighiated In the Interior of the island, the mnimtains, and the 
yitipila oq the coast, the lowland. Pertold bouever. wittwut nfferinf; any evidervee is of the 
opinion that one party (probably the yaiiplU?) represents the gods. Against this Is the fact that » 
division into tw-o in the shove sense, i.e. between ihose frnm the mountains and those from the 
coast, is also observed In certain tribes in New Guinea. In the south of India there are also tribes 
or^ganlzed in two classes and it may be pisumed that this division was wide-spread in former 
times. Ed^r Thurston (Ethnofp. Mo4es, p. J15) wHtes in “Of the hill tribe CoduIu”j “There 
arc said to be two distinct dissses, the Colia-Codulu and the Yathapu-Codulu", 

Of course, the udupita and the ^tiplla oie io4ay quite equally distributed over the whole of 
Lanka, and the dualism has □O' importance as far u marriage js concerned. 
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“Pasvadahasa 

sadhu*sadhu sita 

venden 

dahasa 

venden. 

Five thousand 

bEcs^tngs tbaugha reveiMde 

i thoiuond 

reverence 

siyak vara 

venden 

dota muduna tabah venden, 

mema 

a hundr^ came 

revertfice 

Our hands claspia^ eich keep reirwoce 

[bis 



other above dur hesdi 



Sri’Lanka, 

dipa 

dadahasa 

deviyo 

balah Mahabrahma 

pcospepoiis CeyloG 

cevntry 

rwQ thousoEvd 

deities 

loc^ down gfdt Brahma 

raja utamamanemang 

vahansa 

anaguna 

mudunkara 

pasvasitai 

kin^ mijcsdc 


venerable 

his power 

we entreat 

humbly 

Patini-d^inanse 

gey^a mulkara 

megangoda 

palasata. 

mulkara 

Pitini £odd»5 


espcciaEly 

rhis village 

this hamkt 

espedallf 

upadriva gana 

oba 

x'ahanselata 

Iciya sitina. 

yagniya 

kanarava 

epidemics oa their iLccaunt 

msicstk 

here TFC wait 

dur supplication 

bear 

pilli aragana 

me 

upadrava 

gunakara 

me pol'pujlna 

Like iiiDtiCc 

this 

plague 

we shore with you this coconut offericj 

pin aregana 

me 

leda sanen 

, sitovana 

gama araskrana”. 

merit accept 

this 

malady remove 

peaceful 

vilLo^ Save 



which, freely translated, runs as follows: 

“With five thousand cjcpressions of salutation, we offer you our reverence, our 
thousandfold reverence^ our hundredfold reverence. With our hands clasped high 
over our beads, we come to offer you our reverence, and with us tlie whole pros¬ 
perous country of Ceylon upon w^hich tw'o thousand deities are looking down. We 
come to you, the Great Brahma, our majestic, venerable king, whose power w^e 
humbly entreat, and to you, Goddess Patini. We, this village and this hamlet in 
particular, come on account of the plague which has smitten us. Here we await you, 
O Sublime, tliat you hear our prayer and listen to it. We share with you this offer* 
ing of Coconuts, hoping tiiat you will accept them, praying that you will remove 
the disease and save this peaceful village!” 

The whole crowd presses round the kapua, w^aiting attentively until he has 
finished the mantra. He hands the tw^o coconuts to two men, one yatipTla and one 
udupila, for them to begin die game. First, all those present are sprinkled wTth a 
little yellow-root water, particularly the players who are standing next to him. They 
then go to opposite ends of the field, the yatipila to the north, the udupila to the 
souths the oblong field runs exactly north and south. 

Two drummers announce the beginning of tlie game. The coconuts are once 
more counted fay a referee and each one is carefully examined. Now^ the game 
proper is begun. There are only four or five players on either side, but they are men 
who have die necessary experience. Seizing the nut with both hands, the first 
throw^s it with all his strength towards his partner w^bo has to stop the blow with 
a nut held out in front of him. To do this, he grasps the nut with both hands so 
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that the germ holes point forw'ard to meet the blow (PL XLIII, fig. 74^ and PL 
XLIV, fig. 77). Particular care has to be taken that the fingers are kept drawn 
back as far as possible, otherwise the fingers will be broken when the two nuts hit 
each others nevertheless, injuries occur rather often. If the blow is checked, aimost 
always one of the two rmts, and sometimes both of them, flies to pieces, but he 
whose nut has remained intact has the right to fling one back. Any nut which 
shows tlie slightest crack must be witlidrawn. Of course, thej^ always try to hide 
any $uch small crack and it is, therefore, a common occurrence that one party 
decries the other's cheating. The result is that they finally come to fighting. For 
this reason, a number of umpires is always present who have to see that fair play is 
observed. During the whole time two drums are beaten and much noise is made. 
Whene\^cr a nut is broken, the members of the victorious party exclaim “hara'^ (le. 
Shiva, Vishnu) as a token of their malicious joy. So the game continues until all 
tlie nuts of one party have gone to pieces; then, the remaining nuts of the other 
party are divided and the play is carried on again. When all the nuts but one have 
been broken, the game is continued with the kora-pol. The last nut, or properly 
speaking that party whose nut is the last, is the victor. With loud acclamations, the 
nut is handed to the kapua. Holding it high above his head, he runs with it three 
times round the holy tree and recites another mantra: 


^’Sidapasvan dahasal^ta sidtiu-sadhu kiya sitivenden 

Fiv«^ boEy tea thomsiuid blr^inff uttering cncct 

(deitict arc meant) 


dahavenden 

ttMddng up 


prevating 

stretching out the hand 


venden huruvat 
venente impropcrlv 


murukara venden 
properly venerale 


e-Lankava, 
here on Ceylon 


m^Lankava sakvala 
hfliven 


keli’gaDda keli-pavat\'a ganda 

perfonning a game obliged to hold a game 


yasavarim tedavaram kirtivaram netla divasia veda-vadaranava 

divine power more power highest power loulc here divine residing 

dedavalokita adipati vanau Sakra d^yarajotama vahansege tejanubhava 

two worid:^ (of EcitJef there Sokra king of the god) venerable ■.Imighty 

gods and of man) 


mudunpat karavagana 
rejnember him 

Sodasavida-Brahmaloka 

ft>r Brohmaloka 


tov,i!da 

£tll] 

adipati 

leader 


chakrataya ablyantarava 
on the earth waiting 

vanau Sahampati-nam 

there oJled Sahampati 


vedavadaranava 

lesiding 

Maliabrahma- 
Greit Bnthma 


rajaage tejanubhava 

royal almighty 

naga-avatarayak, 

in the farm of A 5Uakf 

raksh a-avatarayak, 
in the form of a rairsha 


mudumpat karavagana tavada 

remember tum itilE 

garuda-avatirayak, 
in the form of Gamdp 


istrl-avatarayak, 
in the fdtftn of d wotnan 
bilind u-avatarayak 

in the form of Bllindu 


guruma-avalarayak, varaha-avatarayak, 

'in the fortn of a gumma in the fonn of the vonJut 
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in the form of the Icing 

Romodam, 

having Rama 

teja^ anubhava 

mighty glorious 

KaduhaatoEo 


narasingh a-avatarayak, 

in the form of nansl^gha 

Navalaoda, Sri - Vishnu 

royal 

mudompal: karavagana 

rcmcmhcT him 


meseme dasa-avatarayalc 

same tenfold forms 

rajotama yanan vahansege 
vcncraWe 
Kataiagama, 


tavada^ 

still 


Mutukadavata, 
at the Pearl-shade 
(name of a place) 


Aetmita, 

St the Elephant-hull 
(name of a locality) 


valava-gangavata 
at the Vilawa water 
(name of a Ugocm) 


Ki rindi-ganga vata, 
at the Kiriiull stream (between 
Homhantota and Katanganu 

Okanda-devalaya^ 
in the Okandi'-d^alaya 
(near Batikalod) 

Devalaya-hatata, 

in the seven temples 
(at Kataragama) 

They%'annai‘amma*kovileta, 

in the temple of Thcyvannai-amina 

ran-monlxa vatama 

gold^olourcd peacock for riding 

tt:janubhavana mud unpat 


Manik-gangavata, 

at the Manik stream 
(near Kataragama) 

Vannihatputata, 
Vann i 'amma-kov i Icia, 

in the tempEc of Vanni'amma 


Muda^mcttc-trikovileta, 

in the three temples to 
the middlie of the ocean 

Kudakataragama-kovileta, 

In the temple of KudaJutatagama 

Vail bamma-kovileta, 

in the temple of Viltc-jmnut 


n^ia divas] a vedavadatanava 

regarding contemplating residing there 

rudava Kataragama-Kandasvami vahansege 


Kataraganm deity 

kamava bascia-ira 


almighty highest honour enfoying 

vedavasana Nata * d^dyarajautaniayanain^ 

residing Nata highest king of the gods 

tavada Makkama^ Sri-patunata 

still Mekka Adamspnk 


venerable 

digbagahi 

legLou 

karavagana 

enjoying 


Sa j j abadiya-parvataj'a 
mountain in the Himalayas where 
a footprint of Buddha is to he seen 

deviyora ja ulamayanaugc 

highest king of the 

Pand irata^Pand i raj juruvaoa 

kingdom in India 


ndiLa 

regarding 

Eejanubhavana 

ai mighty 

amba-uvena 

manga ordund 


sunset (west) 

mudunpat 

highest honour 

Achiravata'gangavata^ 
river in Bumu where a footprint 
of Buddha is to he seen 

vedavadaraijava Saman 

living in those places Sunon 


devlyanganaviing 

goddess 


vahansege 

venerable 


pin 

merit 

adama 

ended 


anumcKlajiva 

sitisfaittioa 

valapatang 

fmm to-d^y 


me 

those 


namayata 

for her 

pqminj 

sent to us 


mudimpat 

highest honour 

ambeng-upang 
bom out of a 
mar^ga fruit 

mckarauava 

performed 

ekasiyata 

a hundred and eight 


karavagana 

enjoying 

Paiitii - 

Pfttini 

poJ-gahime 

coconut contest 

vaduru 

pljgues 


dtirindure 
by and by 


gasanda 

pus awsy 


Patioi 

Paiini 


deviyanda* 

divine. 
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A free traaslation of this nms as follows^ 

We address the five deities with ten thousand blessings. We pay them oui 
reverence, standing erect, with eyes raised and hands stretched out We pay them 
our reverence in the heaven and on earth, be it properly done or improperly. To 
perform this game w^e need celestial power, higher power, highest power. Look 
down, divine, you who live in the t%vo worlds, in that of the gods and that of men, 
who are their chief, you Sakra, king of the gods, venerable; on the whole globe of 
the earth men still rem em ber your power. Great king Brahma, you who reside in 
the Sodasavida-Brahmaloka, whose name as leader is Sahampati, wt still remember 
your power and your name. And you, royal Vishnu, who reveal yourself in tenfold 
forms, in the form of a woman, in the form of Gumma, in the form of Varaha, 
in the form of Silindu, in the form of the king, in the form of Narasingha, in the 
form of Aama and Navalanda, you receive our deepest reverence, venerable, mighty^, 
glorious one! And you, deity of Kataragama, to w^hom are dedicated the places of 
Mutukadavata and ^tamita, the water Valava, the stream Kirindi, and the stream 
Manik, the three temples in the ocean, the temple Okanda, the temple Vannihat’ 
putata, the temple Kudakataragama, the seven temple at Kataragama, the temples 
of Vanni'amma, VaJli-amma, and Theyv a n na i -am ma where you reside, riding a 
golden peacock, you also receive our deepest reverence! And you, Nata-d^iyo, 
highest king of the gods, who reside in the west where the sun sets, you receive 
our deepest reverence! Almighty highest king of the gods, Saman, who is in charge 
of the four holy footprints of Buddha, the footprint at Mekka, the footprint on the 
Adamspeak, tlie footprint on the bank of the river Achiravata, and the footprint 
on the mountain Sajjabadiya in the Himalayas, you also receive our deepest re\'er- 
ence! Venerable Goddess Patini, w'ho was born out of a mangadruit of the king's 
orchard at Pandirata, to your honour and satisfaction and on account of the merit 
w^e desire to gain, we hold this coconut contest, hoping that the one hundred and 
eight plagues arc now going to disappear!” 

Now, the kapua puts the nut in the malasun of the party to w^hich it belongs and 
there it remains until the last day of the festival (PL XLIV, fig. 76). For the 
game is continued during six days; on the last day, the contest is carried out with 
all the nuts which remain from the preceding days, Tw^o nuts, one yatipila and one 
udupila, are set apart and carried to the nearest devalaya in solemn procession* 

The matclies are always played between two and five o'clock in the afternoon* At 
night, a procession is formed, attended by the young men, at the head of w^hich the 
"'dinum polgcja" (the remaining nut) of the preceding pol-gahanava is carried in 
state Ti. A man of the winning side leads the procession, walking under a white 
canopy and carrying the nut on his shoulder or his head. He is followed by the 
others, dressed up as downs, with masks representing the yakku and raksho, by 

^ A ccffifflOfiy at niftht wtth torches is uid to be cdled one that Is BiranRed by day, 

“pcT*hcra”- “Pcii” = lint, row, otder, titde, ia a ^tner^ seiuc, aiMi thiu probably =: to march in 
filcfcf. foH:»tno[t 2 . p, * 
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youths disguised as women, and of course by the drummers without whom no 
festivity is complete. The whole crowd runs round the villages along ei'ery way and 
path, dieering and shouting: "Hoya! hoyal puri-hoyal apidi nua!" {Hurrah, we 
have*won!), while the drummers call out: ‘^Haro, hara, haro, hara!" to drive the 
evil spirits off. These processions usually start towards midnight and go on into the 
early hours of the morning, Eadi subsequent night the celebrations are carried on 
with ever-growing enthusiasm and attendance. 

On the eighth and last day, however, the procession starts already in the after¬ 
noon, but this time goes from tlie playing-field directly to the dev^aya. That day, 
no more pohgahanavl are held. The last match is fought the day before and only 
tw'o nuts are left, the last of all (dinum polgeia) and die one from die previous 
day, one yatiplla and one udupllac 

Before the afternoon procession starts, the tw^o nuts are lying under the big tree; 
near tliem are two vessels made of palm-leaves w^hich contain the oil pressed out of 
the broken coconuts. The rolling of drums summons the participants. They assem¬ 
ble, many in grotesque costumes, some of them also in masks like those of the 
preceding processions. One wears the mask of a lion, another one represents a 
vedda, there are also yakku and raksho, holy men and penitents wdth so-called 
kavert on their shoulders, and figures such as are to be seen at the Kataragama 
festival. A few of them are also disguised as w^omen and perform dances. At 
length, they are all assembled, and die procession arranges itself, even more people 
taking part than during the former nights. This time, the procession is led by tw^o 
men, one yatipHa and one nduplla, each holding his coconut on his head with his 
two hands. They wear white garments and w'alk under a w'hite baldaclim w'hich is 
supported by four people. Arriving at the devaJaya, the two leaders go at once to 
the temple w^here the kapua stands w^aiting to receive the two nuts {PI. XLIV, fig. 
76). At the Same time they^ give hirn the oil, which he pours into the two little oil- 
lamps kept ready and w^hich are now^ lit and placed between the two nuts. After 
this, he utters a long mantra and sprinkles the nuts w'ith yellow-root water. Each 
of those present also has a few drops of the water poured on to his palm to moisten 
his forehead, and the rest is sprinkled over the people and the masqueraders who 
in the meantime have demonstrated their dances and pantomimes on the grass place 
before tlie d^llaya. Then the kapua takes up the two nuts again, utters another 
long formula, and returns them to the men who brought them. The udupila now 
flings his nut against that of his partner, directly in front of the devalaya, so that 
one of diem is broken in pieces. Hie nut whidi has remained whole is then brought 
to the d^alaya and put on the table by the side of the lamps; the one which w'as 
cracked, however, is put aw^ay under the table. There they remain for three months. 
After that time, the oil is pressed out of them and used for the lamps of the 
devalaya. 

After another mantra w^hich invokes the deity for the third time, the ceremony 
is finished. The crowd continues the dances and the^beating of the drums on the 
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lawD before the dev^la^a for a little while, then it breaks up and the people return 
home. 

The result of the last contest which always takes place before the d^-alaya, 1$ not 
without consequences: If tlie yatlpila win the match, i.e, when their nut rep.iins 
whole, it is a good omen: if* however, it is broken and that of the udupila is left 
undamaged, it is a bad sign. In the latter case, it is understood that Patini'devi is 
angrj' or at least grieved: for, both the pcl-gahavani and the other contents arc 
connected w'ith the Patini-devi and have their origin in the following legend; 

When Patini-devi came from die deviyaloka, she married a man called Polanga 
Therunansc who bad neither profession nor income. They soon got into difficulties. 
But Patini still had some gold jewdrj.*, such as her golden foot-rings, and so she 
said one day to her husband tliat he should take die rings to the goldsmith and. 
pawn them in order to buy food. Polanga did as he had been told, but none of the 
jewelIcTS wanted to buy the rings. Finally, he went to Pandirala to try and sell his 
wife's rings diere, and at last he met a goldsmidi named Tarakaluva who bought 
them from him. 

In the same place, there lived a king, Pandi-rajjuruvo, whose consort possessed 
rings which resembled those of Patini very nearly. One day, she washed them and 
put them in the sun to dry', and in her absence a peacock came and swallowed them. 
When the queen missed her rings, she at once thought of theft and reported it la 
the king. He ordered enquiries to be made and promised a large rew^ard to who¬ 
ever discovered the thief. When the goldsmith who had bought Patini's rings heard 
about it, he of course grew suspicious, took the rings, and showed tliem to the king. 
Tlie monarch sent for his consO'it and asked her whether they w-ere hers. "They 
look very much like mine," said the queen, "but they arc not,” The king, however, 
thought that he knew' better and was, moreover, persuaded by the dever jeweller 
and strengthened in his conviction that Polanga Therunansc who had sold the rings 
to tlie goldsmith must have been the thief. He, therefore, ordered that he be led 
to the place of execution and be impaled under the “puberiga-tree", i 

In the meantime, Patini-d^i w'aited for her husband to return. Finally, she 
resolved to go and look for him in spite of the attempted dissuasion of her maid 
Kallya, So she set out, accompanied by Kaliya, but wherev'cr they came and who¬ 
ever Patini asked about her husband^ nobody w-as able or w'llHng to offer any in¬ 
formation. Tliis was because the king had, as a precaution, issued the order that 
nobody, under pain of having his tongue cut out, must talk about the fact that 

^ lE is mid tlwt the uda^lla jrc dc^cenided from this Polwga Tlieructanic, while the 
bflon^ to the kin of Fatini-dj^i. It j\ot very dm how her indi^iUEiDii or £;ncf fit intrsi Eh? 
pictur?. Fertups, when the udupila irc virtaiiatu she U reminded toq &tn>n^ly of hcT husband's 
tfUgic duth and a^d or angry emotions ai? stirred in her bofiom. TheiC is atso the tradition that 
Polanga hud been a very rrritcE man in his former life and hod killed pneople. A great many 

other Stories are toEd about Pitirti-d^i which may refer to one or the other of these contests. 
Among others, it is said that she bos a partner in each of the four quaiteei of the compass, 
VK.' Saman-d^yo in the north (uttara), Vishnu in the east (nt^^tuthira), Kataragama-dcriyc]- 
in the south (dakuoa), and Kata.dlviyo ia the west (basnihlm}. 
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PoJanga had been executed. At last, Patmi and the girl came to Pandirata. Before 
they entered the place, they rested at an Inn where Patini, again in vainj inquired 
after her husband. She also asked the peasants and the goldsmiths, but always 
received negative or elusive answers. One day, slie saw the two children of the king 
and tried to sound them as well. She gave them sweets to make them talk and 
actually had success. “Has there been an execution recently?", slie asked. The boy 
was startled and did not answer, but the girl said, “How can we be impolite, when 
the lady has given us sweets.^*", and she told aU that had happened. 

The palace was surrounded by a moat and could not be reached except by boat 
But the king had commanded that nd>ody was to be admitted to the palace. So, 
Patini threw one of her golden ornaments into the water so that it receded and she 
could w'alk across on dry ground. In this way she reached the island on which the 
palace and the place of execution were situated, and went straight to the latter. 
There she discovered her husband lying dismembered on the ground, and broke 
out into wails and Jamentalioos. She went to the palace and asked the king w'hy 
he had committed the atrocity. “He stole the queen^s foot-rings and therefore 1 
had him executed", answered the monarch. Then he ordered Patini to be put in 
irons and to have her breasts cut off. But she held the kings two children by the 
hand and tried quickly to hide them under her garment. She seized her left breast, 
tore it Out, and flung it at the king. Flames shot up and the palace Jind the whole 
town went up in the conflagration. When Sakra became aware of it, he went to 
Patini and asked her not to kill all the people, but to spare those w^ho were innocent. 
Patim promised and showed mercy to a few men, but the rest of tliem fared all tlie 
worse. The fire was follow^ed by diseases and plagues in which again a consider¬ 
able number of the inhabitants died. It seemed as if the whole country w-as going to 
be depopulated. Again Sakra entreated Patini to be lenient with those who w^ere not 
guilty. But she answered back, "How am I to be compensated if I check the pesti¬ 
lence?" -^en made the following proposal: She should stop the plague and 
be satisfied WTth the offerings which would be presented to her when a contc^ 
was held for her. Patini agreed and so the Uiree games w'cre created, the pol-gaha- 
navi, the an-keliya, and the li-keliya. To this very day, the people arrange one of 
these matches when an epidemic has broken out and Patini is presented with an 
offering, namely the undamaged coconut, already spoken of above, or a hook of 
horn after an an-keliya, or an unbroken "liya'* when a li-keliya has been held. 

THE "aN-KELIYa" 

The course of the an-kcHya resembles that of the pol-gahanava, but it is by no 
me^s as exciting nor does it require any special skill. For this contest, a pair of 
hooks is needed, made out of the antlers of a deer and absolutely identical in size 
and thickness. These hooks give the game its name. 

In his monograph on Ceylon, Trautr gives a detailed description of this match 
and states that antlers arc seldom used, only for games on a small scale, and that 
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generally the fight is carried out with hooked sticks. ^ “In the middle of a flat piece 
of ground”, writes Trautz ”a close ring of jungle lianas is wound about a 
sufficiently big tree (which, if necessary, must be erected for the purpose) at ground 
level. At a distance of about four or five metres from the tree, an oblong hole is 
dug, about two metres long, one metre wide, and one and a half metres deep. The 
sides of the pit are covered by coconut stumps; in the middle of the hole a coconut- 
palm trunk about seven or eight metres in height, whose roots have been cut off so 
that only the thick lower part of the trunk is left, is erected upside down. Strong 
liana ropes are slung loosely round the lower part above the ground and two more 
are fastened to the top so that they can be grasped by the people taking part at a 
distance of about fifteen metres. The hooks for a conventional an-keliya contest are 
made of various kinds of lianas; they must be selected and prepared with the ut¬ 
most care, for the least crack or defect in them would mar the success of the game 
right from the very* * beginning. Sometimes antlers are used instead of bent sticks. 
The hooks are fixed in the centre of a long thick piece of wood; a hook six inches 
in circumference requires a piece of wood sc\'en to eight feet long and about one 
and a half feet in circumference. These logs are called “an-mola". In addition, two 
ropes with a prescribed number of windings are needed; they are supplied with 
a piece of wood, fixed so that, if necessary, the windings can be made tighter. These 
ropes are called “varam” and their length and strength depends on that of the 
hooks. In solemn procession the hooks are carried to the field, there fixed to the 
varam, and linked with each other. Now, both teams pull until one of the hooks 
breaks. If they do not break, the rope attached to one hook is fixed to the lianas 
which were wound round the tree, and that of the other hook to the coconut stump. 

Again both parties pull on the ropes until one of the hooks breaks. As soon as 
this happens, the whole crowd rushes to the spot to see which of the two hooks it is. 

The “party of the upper hook” and that of the “lower hook” are hereditary 
among the families. The losing team is kept prisoner within a rope and the victors 
dance round them, jeering at them to their heart's delight, while the others are not 
allowed to defend themselves. 

Day after day, the match is repeated, until the upper hook has been broken twice 
or the lower hook three times, or until both hooks have proved unbreakable....” 

Trautz relates the following legend as being the mythological origin of this game: 

“One day, Patini and her husband had gone to pick sapu-flowers. They had 
taken long hooked sticks with them with which to reach the flowers. When they 
poked the sticks in among the branches of the tree, they became entangled with 
each other and with the branches of the tree so that they could not be freed. While 
they were still deliberating what to do, the three sons of Mahavishnu happened to 

^ The museufns at Kandy and Colombo are in possession of a large number of such hooks, 
most of which arc made of wood, but a few also from a forked branch of the antlers of a deer. 
Many of these “wooden hooks" are very carefully worked and are also partly painted. Some, 
however, have little in common with real books and look more like wooden dubs. 

* Trautz, Ceylon, p. 105 ff. ** 

Wiaz la 
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pass by. At the deity's request, they pnilled at the two sticks until the hook of that 
of Patini's husband broke off and the t^'O were disentangled. The goddess was 
so happy at the outcome that she proposed to found a game based on their ad¬ 
venture and so the an-keliya was created.*' 

THE “u-keuya" 

The third game, the li*keliya, is performed in a corresponding way. Sticks about 
the length of a forearm, are cut from the jack-tree or other kind of resistant wood; 
they are sawn lengthwise so as to form a kind of rattle which produces a clapping 
noise with each blow. One udupila and one yatipila are each supplied with such 
a Ilya and begin striking one another. To the rh)thm of the accompanying drums, 
they beat their own thigh and that of their partner alternately, in the latter case, 
letting the blows fall a little harder. This is continued until one of the t\^'o liya 
goes to pieces, whereupon a fresh one is taken up. This last one is then carried to 
the d^alaya in a perahera. As remarked previously, this game is only known in the 
northern part of Lanka, where there arc neither coconuts nor antlers. 

THE VAS-DOS 

^•vaha, the evil eye (literally: venomous eyes), katha-vaha^ evil talk (literally: 
venomous mouth), and hd-vaha, evil (venomous) thoughts, are able to cause 
diseases, apparently without any outward, visible means and without action on die 
part of any particular person. The maladies which arc inflicted in this way arc in¬ 
cluded under the name “vas-dos”. Vasa or vaba means venom, badness, ill will, and 
dds or dosa, as we saw in die introduction, indicates a distinct category of illnesses. 

Jealousy, envy, or a grudge form the motives from which a person whom they 
involve, may be wished, knowingly or unknowingly, something bad by another 
person. The individual affected may be struck with failure, bad luck, illness, or 
the like. 

All these cases are called vas-dos. So, evidently not only diseases arc caused by 
the evil eye, evil talk, and evil thoughts, but also lack of success and disaster; in 
short, any kind of injury may be traced back to them. Take as an example someone 
having an orchard which yields a lot of fruit. It is believed that envious looks from 
other people cause the fruit to fall prematurely from the tree, or prevent them from 
ripening, also that they remain tasteless or arc ripped off too early, or even that the 
whole tree is damaged by a storm. In these cases, the evil c>'c is blamed and for 
that reason, ripening bananas and other fruit which arc exposed to the looks of 
other people arc often wrapped in leaves or protected by other means. 

The most serious consequences of the evil eye, evil talk, or evil thoughts with 
which people harm each other, arc illness or accidents which can only be fought 
against by adequate amulets, yantra and mantra, and especially by the performance 
of certain ceremonies. Of course, care must be taken that one is informed in good 
time about any threatening danger or at any rate thjt its possible approach is not 
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overlooked, so that the rites can be observed at an early stage. In many cases, a 
suniyaina<cremony is performed for this purpose, thus simply as a preventative 
measure. Even more frequently, a gara*yakuma-ceremony is chosen, which is par¬ 
ticularly used in cases of vas-dds. • 

According to tradition, the vas-dos are traced back to the Devol-deviyo, or rather, 
to his seven subordinate yaklcu who have to give effect to his orders (p. 143 ). 

When someone looks at another person jealously, slanders him or simply har¬ 
bours bad feelings against him, wishing him illness or accidents, such a desire may, 
according to the general belief, be fulfilled w'ithout further action. But at the back 
of all these maladies or incidents, there are in reality always the seven yakku, 
carr^'ing out the orders of their master, Devol-deviyo. The desired effects take place 
more certainly if an astrological period unfavourable for the person concerned is 
selected; a ganitaya is therefore visited and consulted if possible in advance. 

The most certain way, howe\'er, is that of applying directly to Devol-deviyo, 
asking him to afflict the particular individual with disease, mishap, etc., always 
supposing that the other person was the first to harm one, to rob one, to slander one, 
etc. If one is sure of one’s cause, one naturally need not conceal the fact that one is 
addressing oneself to the deity for satisfaction. A little offering-stand is then 
erected in front of one's house or elsewhere on one’s property; flow'ers are put on 
it, it is perfumed with dummala or camphor, seven little oil-lamps are lit, and verses 
(kavi) are recited which one has either composed oneself or had written by some¬ 
one else and by which Dev'ol-d^iyo is entreated to punish the evil-doer. The recita¬ 
tion of these kavi and the invoking of Devol-deviyo have to be performed twice a 
day for three or four days, morning and evening. But here also the best chance is 
to choose a perod astrologically unfavourable for the person concerned, after con¬ 
sultation with an experienced ganitaya. 

A FEW ADDITIONAL LEGENDS 

HOW THE HRST PLAGUES CAME TO CEYLON 

“Once upon a time, king Sirisanghalaya lived at Anuradhapura. He was a good 
and wise monarch who taught his subjects to refrain from doing evil, not to be 
cruel to animals or to kill them, to lead a righteous life, and to abstain from in¬ 
toxicating beverages. The people, however, did not heed his exhortations and vice 
increased among them every day. Then there came a long period of drought; for 
three years not a drop of rain fell. Everything withered and a great famine broke 
out. People went to the king and complained of their misery. But he only ans¬ 
wered, ‘Why did you not follow my advice? Now you arc simply being paid back 
for your sins.’ 

Nevertheless, he gave all he had to alleviate the need, but it was just a drop in 
the ocean and destitution spread more and more over the country. The king there¬ 
fore went to the Muvang-Velttaila-dagoba and made a vow that he would not rise 
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until raJn fell and the waters carried him off* Then, he knelt down, entreated the 
gods for rain, and ordered offerings to be arranged. Soon after, it began to rain. 
The fields obtained plenty of water and could be tilled again. But during the long 
drought, a certain yakka, the Ratasa-yakka, had come into the countr}', with eyes 
as big as cart-wheels and with his mouth bristling with huge fangs. The people 
were sciiicd by a terrible fear and began to tremble with fright They fell ill and 
died, and their corpses were devoured by the ^'akka. So, they applied once more to 
the king and asked him what they should do. He promised themi T shall do what 
I can so that the yakka leaves the country.' Tliereupon, he went to the yakka, and 
explained the situation to him. But the yakka answered: T have only come to 
execute the orders of Vesamunu-rajjumvo.’ He went to Vesamunu'rajjuruvo and 
told him that the king of Anuradhaputa had tried to drive him out, and asked for 
permission to return to his country, India. So, he went back to India and pursued 
the people there wdth diseases from that time on; so it came about that cholera, 
smallpox, and pestilence are so commonplace there, since they are spread by this 
yakka. 

After a while, SirisanghaJaya went to another temple, this time in Atamag;ala 
near Veyangoda, and resolved to stay there for some time. At Anuradhapura, how- 
ev'er, his brotlier remained behind. He wanted to make use of the king's absence 
to seize the throne and make himself monarch; w'hen the king had not been heard 
of for some time, he declared that he was dead and ascended the throne. 

Atamagala w'os surfounded by a big wood in which the king now and then used 
to go for a walk. One day, he met a vedda w^ho was hunting. The king called him, 
offered him food, and then asked him to go to his brother at Anuradliapura and 
tell him that he was here at Atamagala and meant to stay some time longer. The 
vedda went and delivered his message. Thereupon the usurper resolved to kill the 
king. He sent drummers out to make it known that he would present the man who 
brought him the king's head, with gold and silver to the amount of an elephanfs 
w'eight. But only the vedda knew' w'herc Sirisrmghalaya was living. He stopped one 
of the drummers and told him that he would go and procure the head of the king. 
He went back to the wood in w'hich the former king was living, but when he stood 
face to face wdth him he did not know what to do, for the king also promised him 
a reward for the head of his brother and at the same time handed him a big sword. 
Now, the vedda spoke out freely and told him that his brother w'os seeking his 
life and had put a high price on his bead. ‘Let him come himself for my head', 
said the king, but he realized at once that he was now completely helpless. He 
look a cloth, dipped it in w'ater w'hich had been put under a spell, and wound it 
round his neck. At this moment his head separated itself from his body, and he 
offered it with his own hands to the vedda ^vho became frightened and w'anted to 
run away. How'cver, he accepted the head and returned with it to Anuradhapura to 
present it to the new king. The king, howes'er, did not believe that it W'as his 
brother^ head, aJid refused to trust the vedda. So thtf vedda built an offering-stand 
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(mal'in^), placed the head on it, surrounded it with flowers and offering gifts, 
and uttered a mantra. Suddenly, the head began to move, jumped into the air, and 
exclaimed: ‘I am Sirisanghalaya-rajjuruvo of Anuradhapura’, repeating this three 
times. Then is became silent again. The king was alarmed and bade the vedda to 
remove the head at once. When the former queen, Sirisanghalaya’s consort, heard 
about it, she resolved to take revenge for her husband's death. She had a crema¬ 
tion arranged and on the spot where the miracle had taken place she had a vihara 
built, the Atamagala-vihara, which is still standing to this very day.’* * 

LEGEND OF BAHIRAVA, THE BUMI-DEVI 

Bahirava or Bumi-devi, i.e. the goddess of the earth (bumi = earth), was the 
mother of eight yakkiniyo about whom the following is told 

“When prince Sidharta had become Buddha and sat under the bo-tree on the 
diamond-throne which the goddess of the earth had given him *, Marea came to 
dispute the ownership of the diamond. He had brought his whole retinue with 
him and used all his powers of persuasion to gain possession of the jew’el. All 
those who accompanied Marea, professed in his favour, while Buddha could 
neither offer proof nor bring a single witness forward to testify that the diamond 
was rightfully his. So, he stretched his hand out and called the earth as his witness. 
The wirth opened and the earth-goddess made her appearance. She held a vessel 
with a coconut-blossom in her hand, turned to Marea, and said: ‘This diamond is 
his, the Enlightened One's, property!’ Thereupon, Marea flung a curse at the 
earth-goddess. Soon after, the deity gave birth to eight children who became eight 
yakkiniyo; it was their duty to take care of the earth and of everything in it, i.e. its 
treasures, ores, metals, and jewels. The yakkiniyo were called: Anda-Bahirava, 
Nanda-Bahirava, Atala-Bahirava, Patala-BahIrava,Narasingha-Bahirava, Hanuman- 
ta-Bahirava, Udayaksha-BahTrava, and Vadirana-Bahlrava. They distributed them¬ 
selves over the eight points of the compass and took care that men did not commit 
offences against the earth-goddess, and saw to it that those who wanted to dig in 
the earth for treasures or other things, presented her with an offering. From that 
time on, they demanded offerings from mankind on every occasion, whether a man 
wanted to dig a well or to work a new rice-field, or to search for mineral wealth. 

And so it came about that from then on eight offerings, so-called Bahlrava- 
pidenna, distributed over the eight cardinal points, have had to be presented to the 
eight yakkiniyo and to the earth goddess, on the spot where a person intended to 
dig. For each of those offerings, a little m«a must be put up, on which a little rice 

^ According to the Indian mythology, Blujfrdra (on Ceylon called BahiramiyM)) is a servant 
or doorkeeper of Shiva. Sometimes, however, this name is also used for Shiva himself. Shiva 
as Bhayrava is the Dreadful One, and is, like his consort Kili, represented with a string of skulls 
around his neck. He spreads fright and terror and, by performing the tindava-daitce, causes the 
end of the world (Glasenapp, Hinduismus, III, p. 132). This is the only kr>own iiscanutioo of 
Shiva, in which form, however, he is seldom venerated. 

* The beginning of this legend has already been told in a former chapter (p. 77). 
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with seven kinds of spices, five kinds of roasted seeds, and ci^t kinds of flowers, 
are placed. In addition, a fe%v drops of cock's blood must not be omitted, and the 
eastern m^ must contain a. little silver bowl (made out of a ten-cent piece) with 
clear ^ater for the earth goddess herself* A short offering ritual must be per- 
formed* and it is recommended that an odura be called in so that everything is 
carried out according to the rules and tliat nothing is neglected. During the pet' 
formance of the ceremony, the edura wears a red gown and wraps his head in a red 
cloth so that only his right hand remains uncovered. He then begins to utter mantra, 
starting at the eastern m^, then turning to the south-eastern one, to the one in the 
south, to the one in the south-west, etc., until he has uttered one mantra at each 
of the eight mesa h These eight mesa with their pidenna must be left in position 
for three days; them they are removed, and the farmer or the tenant may set to 
work. 


LEGEND OF GALABANDHARA OR THE AYAKA-YAKKA 

^'King Buvoneka, who reigned at Kurunegala. had twelve wives but no children* 
and therefore no successor to his tlirone. At that time, there were many Mohamme¬ 
dans, so-callcd Marakala, living at Kurunegala, and the house of one of tliem* who 
had an extraordinarily beautiful wife, stood at the place where the king used to 
bathe. One day, the king sent for this woman and married her. She gave birth to 
a boy who was called Vatini-kumara. Since there was no Mohammedan school at 
Kurunegala, the boy was sent to school to Bemvala and lived there in his uncle's 
house. Soon afterw'ards, this same queen had another son whom she named Ka¬ 
li nga-kumara. 

About that time, the king went to war and said to his wives; 'If 1 lose ttiis w^ar, 
1 shall hoist a black flag* otherw ise a w'hite one. Should you see the black flag, you 
w^ill all fling yourselves off tlie cliff [' The king took the field and fortune favoured 
him. He sent one of his men home in advance with the order to hoist the white flag. 
'The messenger departed, but on his way he drank too much palm-w'inc and lost the 
white flag* So he brought the black one home and had it hung out. The women 
saw die black cloth and threw themselves off the cliff. When the king returned 
to his palace and was told w'hal had occurred, he also jumped from the cliff to his 
death. 

After this* the son of the thirteenth queen was proclaimed king. Since he was a 
Mohammedan, he suppressed Buddhism and tlierefore enjoyed little popularity. 
Ihc w^hole population w^as against him and quarrels arose between Buddhists and 
Mohammedans with e^^er-Increasing frequency. 

'The second child of the king's thirteenth w^ife w'as still young* and the w-ife of a 
launderer had taken care of him and brought him up. But later, she gave him away 
to 3 man called Kaludemagamaya, who adopted him. This man had two daughters 

' Frequently, the erection of anc sinj;lF mesa (q (he eut rfw place qf spcE where it h 
intended tu di^i h considered juffideot. 
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of his own. One day, he asked the elder girl whether she would like to marry Ka- 
linga, who had in tlie meantime attained his sixteenth year. She declined and said 
she wished to have nothing to do with him and that she did not want the company 
of a lad of a lower caste. The man then put the same question to his younger daugh¬ 
ter and she was not unwilling. So the two of them were married. The consequence, 
however, was that the two sisters lived in a state of growing discord and at length 
the young couple resolved to move into another house. 

The father-in-law had also given Kalinga rice fields to work, but the young 
man had no bulls with which to plough them and nobody wanted to lend him any. 
He went from house to house asking for bulls, but always in vain. One evening 
when he again came home exhausted from his wanderings, he cut himself a stick, 
pushed it into the ground, and said: 'When I become king of Lanka, all bulls may 
gather here!* 

One day, two golden foot-rings were seen in a river near Kurunegala. The king 
heard about them and had his men look for them, but the rings could not be found. 
So one of the king’s counsellors thought of a ruse. He told the king that he should 
build a hall (mandapam) on the top of a mountain near Kurunegala and arrange 
a pirit-ceremony in order to gain possession of the rings which certainly belonged 
to a deity. The king followed the advice. Howc\'er, when the hall was finished and 
everyone was assembled in it, the hut, along with the king and the people, plunged 
down into the depths; for the king’s minister had had a rop>e fixed to the beam and 
had secretly ordered his adherents to pull it so that the building was precipitated 
down the slope. 'The deceased king became a yakka-d^iyo; he is venerated by both 
the Buddhists and the Mdiammedans, and a little temple (devalaya) has been 
built in his honour which is in the charge of two kapuo, one Sinhalese and one 
Tamil. 

After the king’s death. Kalinga one day happened to pass the place where he had 
pushed the stick into the ground, and he saw that a large number of cows and 
bulls had gathered there, forming a big herd. At that moment, he remembered his 
former declaration and knew that he would now become king. He returned home, 
ate his supper, and went to bed. He dreamt that he had hurt his foot and that the 
wound swarmed with worms. He also saw in his dream his rice-field with a full 
crop of rice. He awoke and told his wife about the dream. ‘I shall be king of 
Lanka’, he said to her. But she laughed at him and his foolishness. 

In the meantime, the inhabitants of Kurunegala had sent out the state elephant 
with the aim that it should select a successor to the king. Kalinga heard the sound 
of the drums and saw a procession of people with an elephant leading them, 
coming in his direction. When they reached him, the elephant raised its trunk and 
bestowed honour on him. It was thus clear to e\'erybody that this man should be 
their future king. > Kalinga was set on the back of the elephant and the whole 
procession returned to the palace where he was proclaimed the ne^\' king. 

• Thi* was formerly the way of electing a king. A “perahera” was arranged with the state- 
elephant leading ar>d he before whom the animal stopped was proclaimed king. 
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Soon after his coronation, he ordered that the launderer* his father-Lndaw, be 
impaled for all the wrong he had inflicted upon him r, and that the elder daughter, 
who had once refused him, also be punished. 

HeHhen built a d^alaya, the Ayana-yakka-dcvalaya, for his elder brother w^ho 
had become a yakka-d^iyo. This yakha-deviyo has been and is w'otshipped by the 
Sinhalese right up to this day under the name Ayana-yakka, while the Mohamme¬ 
dans simply call him Galahandhara^ i.e. he who was tied to the rock (gala = stone, 
rock, cliff; bandhana = to tie, fasten). He is said to be seen on Saturdays and 
Wednesdays riding on his horse round the top of the mountain. In the devalaya 
which has been built In his honour* he is presented with offerings, maJnly bananas 
and palm sugar. Whoeip'er passes tlirough the neighbouring bush, usually breaks a 
tftdg off a tree near the devilaya and lays it on the road* apologising to the AySna- 
yakka for the disturbance. There is otherwise the risk that the persem will be struck 
with Illness. For the same reason, even the passengers in a motor-car on their pil¬ 
grimage to the devalaya must break a coconut as an offering for the yakka-deviyo 
before they reach their destination. For those entering the yakka's territory' without 
the prescribed precautions will be punished by being made ill or by having an 
accident before long. 

THE PRETEO AND THE PRETA-PIDENNA 

The prfttfo [singuJaj: masculine’ prita (pn^ya)* feminine; arc the 

ghosts of the deceased. Hie conceptions cherished about them are just as obscure as 
confused. The old, prebuddhlst doctrine that all men become preteo* i.e, ghosts or 
spirits* after their death, has apparently afterw'ards changed , in order to become 
consistent with the buddhist teaching, in that only certain people are destined to 
take this %vay* The others, howe\'er, Insofar as they are not redeemed at their death, 
are caught up in a circle of rebirths; we may just as well include the pretco wdthin 
the circle as men w'ho are obliged to go through an inferior form of existence after 
their life* and, since they can afterwards be free from it like any otlier being, it is 
clear that the pr^co form is in no way everlasting. 

According to a tradition to which w'e shall return later, the first people were 
turned into preteo after their death as a punishment for an offence against the 
sangha; before that time, such a thing had never been know'n (see p. 191). 

Thus, not ev'ety individual is turned into a pneta or pceti after life, but only 
those who, up to and immediately before their death, fostered aU kinds of desires* 
cravings* or passions, whetlier it was those who directed all their thoughts to money 
and eartlily gcK>ds, those who amassed treasures ihrough avarice, those who w'ere 
always planning the building of houses and places without having the means, or 
those who always had their heads full of phantastic ideas. Such people, taken una- 

^ In fotrotf tifMS, ciiiiima,ls were pumjhed by impaling iStm on pol» insmed in the 

Itraund. 

^ Pr^a comts from prj=before «nd ita=£Dne. 
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wares by death, cany their thoughts, their wishes, their schemes, as it were with 
them to their graves and can, therefore, find no rest even after their life has ended. 

There are various kinds of preteo, differentiated by their places of abode and 
their conduct. The most outstanding of them are the nata-pr^eo, the mil a-preteo, 
and the gevala-preteo. 

The fiata^preteo (fiati — kinsman, relative) are said continually to follow those 
they have left behind and to ding to them; they torment them and may even be 
dangerous for them. The maia^pr^eo (mala = dead) prefer to stay in cemeteries 
and at crossroads. The gcvala-pr^eo, on the other hand, are household spirits 
(geval = houses); they cannot make up their minds to leave the houses where th^ 



Fig. 19. A nule 


Fig, 20. A fwnate pred unJ infant pr'Ereo-. 


have lived before and they annoy their inhabitants in most unpleasant ways. Tae 
presence and activity of a gevala-pr^a in a house is indicated by strange noises 
whose source cannot be detected, by the falling down of objects, or even by the 
discovery of things in places where they had not been put. These prdeo can best 
be designated as ghosts. Innumerable stories are told about them and there is 
hardly a family or house who cannot entertain you with this or that ghost story. 

When a preta has not been presented with offerings by his relatives for 
three years, he lets the living feel his Indignation all the more. Such preteo are 
particularly dangerous and must be c^uickly appeased by a pteta-pidenna, otlierwise 
one runs the risk of being piAsued by them. But this situation does not last longer 
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than ten years. When a preta groivs old, he is believed ultimaleJy to retire into the 
bush and to become a kind of wood ghosts calJcd kumbh^dn. i 

The strangest notions are in cinmlation as to die outward appearance of the 
preteA As has been slated, there are male and female ones. The males are believed 
to have four arms and an excessively Jong tongue^ They suffer from perpetual 
hunger and when they do not find any food they bite a piece of their tongue off. 
Another conception is that they^ have a very thin neck and that their guJIet is as thin 
as the eye of a needle; for this reason thej' can only lake very small quantities of 
food and never eat their fill. Thej' always suffer from hunger and thirst. They ride 
on the backs of pigs and fly on them through die air. The female spirits have six 
arms and oniy one breast. Tliey are pictured with rice-cakes and coconuts in dieir 
hands (fig, 19, 20). This is but one of the many ideas about the appearance of the 
preteo. 

Their chieftain is Aimlna, which is %vhy he too is aJivays summoned wJien 
ceremonies for the pr^eo are carried out He is, according to the belief, a preta- 
yakka by rank, for he combines In his person the characteristics of both the preteo 
and the yakku, dius occupying, as it w’cre, a position intermediate betwC'cn the two; 
tradition also relates diat he w'as bom out of a corpse. But the preteo also submit 
themselves to the authority of the Maha-sohona, the Hirl-yakka, and the Suniya- 
yakka, and obey them out of fear. The edura therefore alw^ays makes sure of the 
assistance of these yaleku by presenting them wuth offerings, when he summons 
the preteo* 

The preteo who have not yet received offerings, particularly the older ones, are 
dreaded because tlicy' bother people, vex and torment them, and are frequently to 
blame for Cases of illness. When a house is haunted, when its occupants hear 
strange noises, when things arc meddled with in an inexplicable way and are 
found again in places other than W'here they were put, when a smelt of a corpse or 
of putrefaction is noticed, these signs are thought to prove bey^ond doubt that a 
preta is up to his tricks in the house. Giddiness, headaches, delirium, bad dreams, 
shocks, as well as consumption, dropsy, and other diseases are ascribed to die preteo* 
It is the task of the sastra-kariya to decide in each particular ease w'hether the inter¬ 
ference is due to a yakka or to a preta. But when, for instance, someone has attacks 
of nausea after eating, w^hen his throat feels choked, or wdien a smell of decom¬ 
position or of corpses is noticed, it is infallibio evidence that he has to do with a 
preta. 

VCTien a little child whose father or mother has died keeps crying and cannot be 
quietened, when he suffers from sleeplessness or refuses to take his food, or is 
tormented by fever, all these things are attributed to the influence of the paternal 
preta or maternal preti who clings to the child wdth such longing as not to let him 
find rest. When a person loses bis appetite, is troubled by bad smells, when his 
sleep is disturbed by nlgiitmares, or when he has the sensation of being touched 

* Kumthanda is ilsc ihf nimc tor a kind, of demon dLjttngujshed by aizt. 
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by something cold while asleep, they are indJcatiotis that a preta exists in the house 
and js persecuting the occupants. 

In all these cases,, the ^ura, must be called and a ^rha-pidenna, an offering for 
the spirit of the deceased, arranged. This offering consists of a very great number 
of different foods, especially fruit and vegetables, and rice with spices prepared in 
various ways. A new, as yet unused plate and cup, as well as a piece of white cotton 
cloth, about two metres long must also be available. The preteo are said to be very 
particular about their food and the)^ demand the white cloth in order to dress 
themselves. For, besides their incessant hunger and thirst, tliey are believed to have 
nothing with which to clothe themselves. All these offering-gifts are placed in a 
roomy tatuva which is ornamented with gokkola and made in a special way, and 
which Is much bigger than the tatuva for a yakka. It rests upon four legs, is of coo- 
siderable height, and is supplied with a contrivance of four staves, tied together at 
the top, by which the whole can he carried. 

The offering itself is composed of five kinds of flowers, twenty five kinds of 
curry, fruit, milk with honey, seven kinds of fish, rice-cake, five kinds of seeds, 
crabs and shrimps, red sugar and other sweets, various meat dishes, betel, opium, 
Jiasliish, palm wine, brandy, some silver and gold ornaments, and many other 
things. In the middle, a new' unused plate is placed, filled with boiled rice, on it a 
new unused bowd w-lth water and three copper coins (pandura). On top, a young 
^‘temili" is fixed, and the w'hite cloth, which must not be forgotten, is attached 
somewhere (PL XLVI, fig. 19 to PL XLVII, fig. 81). 

Some times, the choice and arrangement of tlie repast offered is governed by the 
special considerations which the different preteo rct^uire. In this case, the tatuva 
contains five square compartments in its interior. In the middle, above all the 
others, is placed the offering for the fiata-preleo, and on the lower part diat of the 
mala-prcteo, each of these offerings being placed on its ow'n particular tatuva. The 
mala-preteo demand small round fritters of rice-meal, three raw' hen's eggs, and a 
little oil extracted from rotten coconuts {kunu-poi). The gifts for the hata-prcleo, 
however, consist of seven kinds of flowers (para-mal), seven kinds of fish, five 
kinds of seeds, tw'cnty-five kinds of currj,', nine copper coins, some palm wine and 
brandy, a few' grains of rice, a little piece of sandalwood, some pastry, some blood 
from a cock, and finally a live cOCk w'hich is placed at the side of the tatuva. Bcs.ides 
the preta-pidenna, little offerings must always be prepared for the Maha-sohona, 
the Hiri-yakka, and the Suniya-devatava, for one must, as w’e have seen, alw'ays be 
certain of the assistance of these yakku when one wants to summon the preteo. 

The ceremony opens, as usual, after nightfall, and is generally celebrated in one 
of the larger rooms of the house. Tlie two tatuva, both supplied with tw'o or three 
little torches whidi are burning (vilakku), are placed on chairs in front of the 
patient. Tlie cdtira, standing before the tatuva of the Suniya-yakka, now begins 
reciting. The first to be summoned is alw'ays Isvara w'ho, however, does not receive 
an offering (Iss'ara pujava).*Then follows the appeal to and the invoking of the 
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Suniya-yakkA (disti kamova) with the help of a little reed pipe. The yakku are 
entreated to lend their as^Lstaace to tlie snmmoaiag of the preteo, for these spirits 
are believed implicitly to respect and obey' tlie yakkii^ (Fh XJ, fig. 17), because of 
their superior strength and power and because they always leave something edible 
behind. The tatuva is perfumed with dammala and the recitations are continued. 
Then the edura steps in front of the preta-tatuva, summoning tlie pr^eo by calling 
and whistling (preteo disti karnova) (PL XLVII, fig, SO). When this is finished, 
the preia'tatuva with the burning torches is carried into an adjoining room, the 
doors arc locked, and it is left there until midnight. After a pause of from one to 
two hours* the edura lies dow^n on his back on a mat, and the tatuva for the yakku 
are placed on his stomach. During the whole time, he continues his recitations of 
mantra. After a while* the tatuva are carried out of doors and are left there as food 
for the beasts and birds. 

About midnight, the preta'tatuva is taken out of the closed room and inspected 
to see w^hether it has b^n tampered with. In most cases, the edura has already 
taken care of this w-hen the tatuva was carried out. If some disorder in the arrange¬ 
ment can be discerned, it Is certain proof that the preta has come and eaten from 
the gifts. Usually, the tatuva is then returned to the other room with the addition 
of two or three fresh lighted vUakku and is left there for two or three hours more. 
Again is Is examined to sec if anything has been altered or disarranged and again 
it is supplied w'ith fresh vilakku and returned for the third time to the adjoining 
room. Before day^break, i.e. before the birds begin hvitterlng, the tatuva is taken 
out of die other room for the last time and carried to the grave-yard to be left 
there. While this is being done, the edura or one of his assistants runs three times 
round the house, scattering roasted mustard seed which pre\'ents the preta from 
coming back. 

THE PRETA-PI DEN r^A-MANTTLA" 


Seven mantra must be distinguished which the ^ura, while performing the 
ritual, has to recite in the sequence In which they are quoted below. They arc con¬ 
nected with the tradition related on page 191. Tlieir texts run: 

Buddhung-Buddhava 


I. "Om namo! 

Ojh, floiy to Buddha! 


Krakudichanda 

fonfircj- Bu^ha 


lova 

local [iy (luka) 
ke-lak 
liX) ink 


Pera 

fanner epoch 
(Valpa) 

vasana kalhi Kosala-rajjumvo 

wbea he lived rasidlnf^ at that time KouJa ting 

dana vlyadangkota dan sel 

property spent plural of house 

{meals) 


pamana 

only 


visici 

with him 

bandova 

built 


dan dena kalhi 
noeals at that lime 

Bintota-d^ilaya 

d£viU/a near BIntDEa 


c 

dan 

kapu 

akusila 

balalng 

those 

m»h 

priests 

sinned 

beam* 

mil - 

poru 

pat^ 

pokonu 

vala 

floweta 

1 

i 

faVem 

water-bole near 


pretava ipida 

preteo bora 

ak^a pollva 

heaven earth 
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katha^diy^i sitin vioamut 

open Doe't mouth w^t in vjun 

to catch water 

preta kama yakshanlya geya 
together houx 

maJ-tatuva bala eada 

offering-jtAnd s^w comiof 

for fEowen 


vesipoda 

dwp of WltCT 

atakoaa 

of eight sidK 


pamonovat 

not pace 

doloskona 
of twelve sides 


aol^a sitm 

iQjrTcr Wait 

nosita 

* 

without wtiuitS 


Krakacbchaada nam Buddhunen 

wliD WAS coade BuiMlu 


KosaJa raja damvaaen varamt” 

Kosahi king children given order. 


n^kich may be rendered as follows: 

“In the Pcra-cpoch, when Krakuchchanda was Buddha> there lived a king named 
Kosala. Ten millions of his fortune were spent on meals and buildings erected for 
tlie orders. On one occasion, a meaJ was distributed, but the peoples' priests 
(kapuo) committed an offence while preparing the dishes and were therefore 
turned into pretco. They lived in a cavern near tlie Bintota-devalaya where people 
used to Jay flowers in honour of Buddha, and which w'as near a watct-holcH But 
they had to suffer terrible thiist, since they were not able to obtain any water either 
from the earth or from the sky, although thej^ opened their mouths wide to try to 
catch a drop of it. So they w'aited, but in vain. Then tlie preteo and the yakku 
gathered and went to the eight- and twelve-sided house w^hich belonged to Kra¬ 
kuchchanda, who had become Buddha". 


II. “Om ring, pr^ladi gini-gini 

(pr£i<o) fire 

vara-vara; namah." 

come, come Buddha, benout! 

III. “Om ring, bris manslam enen 

SfllutC CtllAM 


anida preta-disti 

lumfflPiiiiig ihe preteo 


guru-guru prela 

lesdier VAi^ing his ihape 


ginidarana preta-disti, vara-vara; namah", 

ficiy summoning the pf^tco come, come Buddha, hpaourl 

IV, "Om ring, Kihirelli^ Upulvan, Saman, BokseJla, Kartesvara. 

names of the diffete&t deitia 


Mahesvara anlngva, Buma-devi aningva, 

through your power earth-goddess through your power 

yakshani disti namah." 

Come Buddha, honour! 

V. ‘'Om ring, bebe sasa kinkin enen baba 

come cduqc come come 


preta-yaksha- 


Sri-Narayana 

(VUhnu) 


aning-disti vara-vara; namah,” 

come, ccfocie Biiddha, honour! 
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V. “Om ringj Oradi* Presani-vavaj Sunti-vava, prcta-yaksha-yakshani^ enen, 

Oomc 

distt'diEti vara-vara. Ess'aha. 

•Bft Summon jtui by presenting coitw, mwc It is good! 

yuu wtlh ^ offering 

Vn, '*OiTi ring, Airanda kondundranda, kondim-vetila, endan bahau, 

betel take it accept k 

hunl“afribu, valapalan, pan jama, trinani, disti - disti 

chjJtced betel bapanai liK-cakei all together we surnmoR you by ptescntiRg 

you With an offering 

vara - vara; riamah^'. 

eotne come Buddha, bonour] 

If die performance of the pr^a^pidennia is without the desired effect, ine, should 
the preteo not be appeased by the offeriag and continue to make themselves felt 
by their annoyances, the ^unt is asked to perfonn a so-called pritd-bandhmia 
(bandhima = to bind, to tie)^ 

A mal-buJat-putuva and a preta-tatuva are erected. In addition to flowers, san¬ 
dalwood, and other things, the mal-buJat-putuva has on it a so-called Adfiyd-rjuia, a 
white cord of cotton (nula) made out of seven threads twisted together by an in¬ 
nocent girl (kanya). The Suniya-yakka, the ALmana, chief of die preteo, and tlien 
the preteo themselves, are summoned by pointing out to diem the offerings. Next, 
the five devatavo are invoked, Visbnu, ls\^ara, Katarag^a-deviyo, Saman-d^'iyo, 
and Nata-deviyo, for whom the putuva is Intended, The preta-pldcnua must al¬ 
ways be erected at some distance from the mal-bulat-putuva, because the deities 
do not like the smell of the dishes with which the yakku are presented. 

After these opening invocations, the ydura utters a Jong mantra in order to 
catch and to fetter (bandhima) the pr^a. Seven loose knots are first tied in the nuia 
which is about one and a half arm-spans in length; then, one end of the cord is 
tied to the preta-tatuva, while the edura winds die odier one round his finger and 
keeps it so while he utters the mantra and summons the preta. If the mantra has 
effect and the pr^a approaches, the edura feels a slight pull on his finger; at the 
same moment, he pulls the thread, thus tiglitening die se\'en knots which w^ere 
only lo&sely knotted. People believe that by this procedure, the preta is caught. The 
Cord is then untied and put into a small metal case such as are used for amulets. 
The edura takes the case, and goes with it over a stretch of \vatcr (river or lake) 
and over three crossroads. There, he looks for an old solitary tree which is worth¬ 
less and therefore not In danger of being felled for fire-wood or for some other 
purpose, c.g, a kaduru- or a mendorang-lree whose wood is regarded as absolutely 
useless. At an appropriate height, he loosens a little sc^uarc piece of a bark with his 
knife, bores a hole in the trunk at the bare spot, puts in the case with the niila, and 
covers the whole again with the piece of the bark, so that no traces are left. While 
he is at this work, the edura must take care that he is not observ^ed at his doings. 
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othenvise there would be the risk of the locket being removed by someoitc or 
of the entire tree being cut down. Tire preta would then be freed and might 
return home^ and the whole performance would be rendered point!ess► 

The little case with the nuia may also be hidden in a cavity in some big stone or 
in a crevice behveen the rocks^ but a kaduru or a mendorang'tree is alw^ays pre¬ 
ferred. 

There is still another way of capturing a preta. Into a small metal case seven 
needles are placed, made of sev^en different metals and w'ound round a string con¬ 
sisting of nirie cotton threads and in which nine knots have been tied- Tliis case 
is laid open on the tatuva. In tlie evening, at midnight, and towards mornings a 
great number of mantra are uttered. Then, the metal case with the needles and the 
niila is minutely examined to see whether a spider* a beetle* an insect, or any other 
little animal is in it. If there is* the case is at once dosed and carried off to a cre¬ 
vice or a hole in the rocks or put in a hole bored in a tree-tnuik. The hole is then 
conscientiously filled up and smoothed over SO that no alteration can be seen from 
the outside It is believed that the pr^a has manifested himself In the little animal 
and has been rendered harmless by this ceremony. The pr^eo are sometimes also 
remembered when a suniyama-ceremony is held; in such a case, a preta-pidenna is 
arranged, besides the usual offering-gifts, in the above-described form of a preta- 
tahiva. 

In the same w'ay, a meal (d^e) offered to the bhikshn of a monastery is alw-ays 
1 cause to remember the preteo; this custom has its origiri in the following legend: 

“In the time of Krakuchchanda Buddha, there lived a king, named Kosala- 
rajjunivo. He built several houses for the sangha and performed a great many 
other good deeds. He also regularly arranged a “dane" for the Buddha and his 
follo^vcrs. Once* during the preparation of such a meal, the helpers had brought 
their children with them and they began to cry' and ask for food. In order to hush 
them, their parents gave them some of the meal they w^ere preparing. This was done 
jcv^eral times. To atone for their offence against the sangha, these people, after 
their death, w-ere confined to the deepest hell, tlie Hijriikadly£t\ w'here they 

were tormented and then turned into preteo They spent many ages (kalpa) 
there. Their heads became like stone, their bodies grew black and Jean, their hair 
red, their mouths became twisted, their teeth projected, their eyes receded into 
their sockets, their navels protruded and secreted a stinking liquid, their bellies 
became inflated, and their arms and legs became long and thin. A dirty rag sers'ed 
to cover their nakedness. Tliat as w^hat the pn^eo looked like. They suffered great 
need and begged Krakuchchanda Buddha to help them and give them food. But 
Krakuchchanda Buddha refused to give them anything, and consoled them w'lth the 
coming Buddha to whom they should apply. So, they waited a whole kalp in hell 


^ It Is CDrtsidertd a grwl sin agaJnst ihc sanj;ha jf, dur[nR the prqMJxtiom for » dinr, he Tefio 
fifiancRL it nr those who isdst at itt pf^panuion or otfrer Uynnen, take even the wrialCest belpiof 
from the dishes before the bhikshtf have mten. 
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until the new Buddha came; this was Kongama Buddha. To him the preteo now 
turned and complained about their distress. But Kongama Buddha was not willing 
to help them either and directed their hopes again to the coming Buddha. So^ 
another kalpa passed by; the new kalpa brought Kashyapa Buddha with it. Again, 
the pr^eo went to him to beg for mercy. But Kashylpa also rejected tliem, and 
once more referred them to the coming Buddha^ This was Gautama Buddha who 
made his appearance with the new' kalpa. 

At that time, there lived a king, called Bimbisara'rajijumvo. He had a strange 
dream. Each and all of the preteo came to him and gjive him no rest, lamenting and 
wailing and begging for food from him. This dream repeated itself night after 
night, and the king was harassed in his sleep by the preteo who would not let him 
alone. As the king was a friend of Gautama, he told him about his vision. Gau¬ 
tama explained to him: "They ajtc the men who sinned in a former kalpa and were 
therefore changed into preteo.^' ‘'What must 1 do,” asked the king, ^'for them to 
let me alone?” “You must have a dane prepared for them”, said Buddha, "then 
they will withdraw' and let you be/' Tiie king did as Gautama had advised him, and 
ordered a great repast, a "pr^-pidenna"* to be prepared for the pr^eo. 

THE PJRIT-CEREMONY i 

When a person has died, a bhikshu from a nearby monastery b Sent for in order 
to read from the In the meantime, the family prepare for the interment 

which, as a rule, takes place on the same day. Tlie nearest relatives carry the coffin, 
with the ‘'hamudumvd'' at their head -. When the coffin has been low'ered into 
the grave, eacli of tliose attending the funeral throws three handfuls of soil upon 
it, and then the pit is filled in. 

On the third day after dusk, the so-called banoa takes place, for die performance 
of which a bhikshu from a nearby monastery is engaged. Tea and gifts are offered 
to him, and before he leaves the house, he is presented with a towd or other small 
token. He once more reads from the sutra-pitaka for about ani hour. Should now, 
during that evening or night, a tapping be heard about the house, it is a sign that 
the deceased has been condemned to hdl and b being tormented there. In that case, 
an ?dura is called to present the spirit of the dead w'ith an offering, a 
na^ All kinds of food and luxuries, especially those which the deceased was parti¬ 
cularly fond of during his life, must then be provided, but only men are allow'ed 
to help in their preparation. When the preta-pidenna is ready, (he tltuva is placed 
in a completely emply room on a table or a chair, and the door is shut. Then, the 
fxlura utters certain mantra. After a while, somebody looks to see whether the 


^ Pint or periu (P^Ei; pinttz) irmiLi p'rottctJoFi, deferue. Tn axkLitjan, it ir the name for a 
Buddhist KTipt conE^inin^ niric and trradnf ol MOrcistit and m^dtCiOt. 

“ Tht SifthalcK never employ the word "bhilcsu" in rvtiydiy lan^fuigc, Ictsrml, ihcy say 
'^himuduruvA" or, for a farm of .^ddreu, they u$e seme word 9ucfa as ‘^sang)u(ya.) vaJuuuf" or 
** truluiu unVansf". * 
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Fij;. TB. Tlic l^asE cctcnnut is cirriciJ tu cht JEvilay^^. 
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pl, xLvr 



Ft>;. 7y. Tlic (jmcrin;; [he fuimuJiic at n pfC-rii-plJennit. TJie prcU-Cjtuva ii 

H tunJin.fi I'n ihc fkH>r; rhc fnir iht ^'dlitcu are pljceJ on tiu' [Wu cluirf. 

The cluuJ of fire come* from huininfi reiin pnwJtr. The ^dura [jk« StHilc 
of rhe pjjwjer from the VtJJe] whith ifrc ho^- HjJJ^ in hi\ hand, thruwi it intu 
[he jir. anJ lifjEits it with [he burninp tnrch- 
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Fif;. 80. Ritual at the performance of a 
pr^a'pidenna. On the chair is an offering; 
arran^cil for a yokka. Behind it, the cdura 
is sunding with some powdered resin in 
his hand. He charms it before throwing: 
it into the brazier. The patient is sittin/t 
on the chair to the left (flashlight picture). 



Fig. 81. The “preta-tituva” with 
the "preta-pidenna”. 



Fig. 82. The bhiksha assembled in the mandapam for a pirit-ceremony 
(flashlight picture). 
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dishes on the titiiva have been displaced or whether they show any signs of having 
been touched; if so this is interpreted as a sign that the preta has come to taste the 
offering. Otherwise, the assembly waits a little longer, and! then once more inspects 
the tatuva, and if now again no alternation can be seen, they wail a third ani? even 
a fourth time* * Finally, the tatuva is carried behind the house and left there for the 
crow's and dogs^ If the preta not yet appeared, it is clear that he has definitely 
gone to hell and that the edura's mantra could not help him anyw^ay. 

Another ceremony is the ”hiti irO, the meal on the seventh day. 

It is, as the name suggests, held about a week after the burial. Three months after¬ 
wards, another more extensive d^ne, the **tunmdsd^e\ i,e, the three-months- 
dane, is arranged to w'hich ten, twenty, or e%en more bhikshu are invited. They 
assemble at night in the house of mourning w^here a little eight- or ten-sided pa¬ 
vilion, a so-called **phit-mandapam', has been built of palm-leaves, coloured paper, 
and doth (PL XLVII, fig. 82), First, the oldest bhikshu addresses the master of 
the house or the senior member of the family in a speech lasting about an hour. 
Then, all the bhikshu speak together and begin reading from a I^k. During this 
they hold a white tliread, one end of which is tied to a relic which they have brought 
wdth them, while the other end is held by tlie relatives of the deceased who are 
squatting before the pirit-mandapam. After a w-hile, the bhikshu retire except two 
of them w'ho go on with their reading. After about an hour, they- are relieved by 
two others w'ho read for another hour; they are then released in tlielr turn. This is 
carried on until the Sun rises. Usually, the "atmidima sutra” i are read. Sometimes, 
four bhikshu read simultaneously, seated opposite each other in pirs. In this case, 
the four readers distribute the following roles among themselves; 

1) Buddhu-hamuduruvo (Gautama Buddha); 

2) Mahasut-hamuduruvo, Buddha's cousin and deputy; 

3) Ananda mahatemn vahanse, Buddha's disciple; 

4) Vesamunu-rajjuruvo, the antagonist, Buddha's adversary. 

The four persons enter into a dispute in which the three first-named ones try to 
conquer and defeat Vesamunu-rajjunivo. But the demon offers strenuous resis¬ 
tance. The argument grows more and more passionate; each one tries to convince 
the other and to prove his tenet against that of the opponent. Towards daybreak, 
the discussion reaches its climax, but it of course terminates in a complete victory 
for Buddha and his dogma, while his adversary is beaten and makes his retreat. 

A pirit-ceremony may be performed for all kinds of reasons; on account of an 
illness, at a wxdding„ when one has built a neiv house, when a dagoba or a temple 
is being erected, when a baby lakes his first solid food and on many other occa¬ 
sions, By pirit is understood a Buddhist religious ceremony, attended by one or 
more bhikshu, and performed with the aim of counteracting the yakkn, preleo, and 

^ Atifudlma =' redemption, libencJon. 

* With boys thJn tuppciu when thqf ire between eleven ajvi thirteen months old, with girls 

about three months earlier. 
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Other evil powers, or of warding them off with the help of Buddha’s dogma, which, 
as Is generally believed, makes the demons withdraw. Frecjuently the pirit also has 
the character of a purifying ceremony, e.g. at the consecration of a temple or a new 
hous<A Its nuln part consists in the reading aloud or recitation of certain sutra, 
preferably of tliose which are written in the form of dialogues or of discussions 
between Buddha and his adherents or his adversaries. 

When a dagoba is about to be built, a so-called “pinkama-pirit” ^ is celebrated 
in the nearest temple, attended by all the bhikshu of the monastery coimected with 
it. A brief ritual, a so-called mul gala tabimala pirit, is, on the other hand, carried 
out at the laying of the foundation stone for a Buddhist school or for a vihara (mul 
gala = first stone). Only four bhikshu arc usually present at it. A special reason 
for performing a pirit, is, furthermore, the outbreak or excessive spreading of an 
epidemic. If the ceremonies arranged by the kapua prove ineffective, then the final 
recourse is to the Buddhist priests; they are asked to perform a so-called gam^pirit 
(villagc-pirit). 

A large pirit-mandapam is erected where the bhikshu of the vihara concerned 
assemble to preach and read from the scriptures. 

A little pirit-ccremony is also performed after the observation of an “iramudun- 
pidenna", but people often neglect calling a bhikshu and the reading of the “piri- 
vanava vahanse” is done by one of the elders of the family 2. In cases of marriage, 
a little pirit-ceremony is also frequently performed about a w'eek before the wed¬ 
ding; in this case, as in others, the idea is to destroy all evil powers and influences, 
rhrec or four bhikshu are appointed, and here too, a small pirit-mandapam is 
constructed. 

KODIVINA 

When anybody wants to inflict damage on another person, he makes a so-called 
''kodivina". It may be regarded as a kind of charm. There are a great many, en¬ 
tirely different kinds of kodivina and only the ^ura has a comprehensive know¬ 
ledge of how exactly they must be carried out. Some of them cause illness or death, 
others bring bad luck into the house, producing discord among the members of a 
family, others again induce insanity or even lead to suicide. A kodivina always 
means harm for somebody. 

Usually, howes'er, under kodivina is understood mainly the illness-producing 
rituals performed by certain ^uro; it is said that of these schemes alone there arc 
sixty different methods known and that the total number of kodivina is extremely 
large. They arc a specialized study; a considerable literature about them exists, 
mostly, to be sure, consisting of manuscripts written on palm-leaves which are to 
a great extent in the hands of the ^uro and not easily accessible to the laity. It must 
at any rate be admitted that anybody can gain information about the execution of 


* Pinkanu = to perform a itood deed with the aim of earning merit. 

* Pirivanavi = to read, to declaim, to speak, to repeat 
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one or other kodivloa, and con at Least try to perform it, but it is seldom done, 
mainly for the obvious reason that,, even if onJy a slight mistake occurs in the 
performance of the prescribed rituaJ or in the utterance of the aocompanymg man¬ 
tra, the spell will not be effective and may easily even turn upon its produceai 

The counterpart to the ''kodivina kerima”, i^e^ making of a kcMiivina, is the 
'‘koJivina k^Tma'"* the cutting, i.e. tlie destroying of a kodivina by rendering it 
invalid through a counter-charm, at the same time turning it so that Its power acts 
against its very producer. Therefore, a kodivina is generally followed by a ^'kodi- 
viria kepima", if the affected person against whom the kodivina had originally 
been aimed^ contacts an experienced ^ufa in time. The latter tries to find tfie 
source of the kodivina in order to make it ineffective as far as the particular person 
is concerned. He then endeavours to give it instead the power to act against the 
evil-doer,, i.e, the producer of the kodivina, himself. 

Through a kodivina which is meant to put somebody out of the w^ay^ or tlirough 
the subsequent kodivina kqsima, always one of the four persons involved will lose 
his life. This w'ill be he against whom the spell was aimed, or he who had it per¬ 
formed, or otherwise one of the tw'O ^uro. If the ^ura of the second party is 
harmed, the fault lies always in the fact that the kodivina kepima was not executed 
with the necessary care and conscientiousness. A slight negligence in the recital of 
the mantra or during the execution of the ritual may bring it about that the kodivina 
or the kodivina kepima has the contrarj' effect, damaging the very person who tried 
to work the charm. 

With a kodivina which results in illness or death, it is always a question of the 
Suniya-yakka (respectfully addressed by the ^ura as Suniya-devatava), who, as ive 
have seen, was taught tlie art of black magic by Marea (p, 73). With a kodivina 
kerima or a kodivina kepima, this yakka is therefore always invoked by the presen¬ 
tation of an offering ^ which consists of rice, flowers, seven kinds of fish, and five 
kinds of seeds. Certain mantra are uttered and dummala is burned. The kodivioa- 
k^pima-ccremony is in reality nothing but the suniyama-ceremony which has already 
been considered in detail in one of the foregoing chapters. It is^ according to the 
legend, a disenchanting ceremony, contrived by one of the ten learned men, and its 
special aim is the destruction and rendering harmless of the kodivina. The legend 
tells further that the first sQniyama-ceremony w»as performed by Nagapata-rusiya, 
one of the ten learned men, to fight the kodivina which Marea had used against 
M^ipala-dth'inanse, when all other measures had proved ineffective and no way of 
helping the ailing queen could be found. 

Regarding first the most important and most frequently employed kodivina, and 
which is presumed to cause illness or death, we find, as has been mentioned above. 

In iidditiDn., however, the hfEp of Maha-snhana Aad of the is ilw prajwd. 

And when a wuman or A jirirl is donfrnied, also chat of the Kalu-kumifA. The yikka who 
rt^ardrd as [be nxMt important in a j^iven kodivinl—uSuaJly it is the Siiniyii-irikkii.—ii also n«ncd 
‘'^yfwa-jatkj’ (ff. p. 73J. " 
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sixty different rituals, which, however, arc all very similar to each other and have 
a common train of thought 

A particular role at these magic rites is alloted to a so<alled '“guru kama~yantra’\ 
a pakn-lcaf or strip of copper foil (tamba-kolc = copper foil), or sometimes also 
a betel-leaf or one of another plant. It is covered with magic figures and signs and 
must always have on it the name and place of residence of the person against whom 
it is directed. 

First of all, this guru-kama-yantra must be put under a spell by a suitable mantra 
(matu-ranava), as is the rule for most yantra. It is then buried in the ground in 
front of the house of the person concerned so that he unknowingly passes over it 
W'hen he leaves or enters his house (kodivina p^Ima), and so falls victim to the 
kodivina. Along with the guru-kama-yantra, a number of other objects must usu¬ 
ally be buried with it, from which likewise pernicious powers emanate, thus in¬ 
creasing the kodivina’s strength and efficacy. 

When a person wants to harm somebody in secret and without direct contact, 
and to make him slowly waste away by a disease, the easiest way to do it is more 
or less as follows: 

He goes to see an ^ura of his acquaintance, if possible from another village, and 
asks him, after offering a satisfactory fee, to execute the kodivina against the 
person in question whose name, place of residence, etc. he makes known. Utmost 
secrecy and mutual confidence are, of course, presupposed. In order to preclude 
any suspicion, it is recommended that the cdura of a sufficiently distant place be 
employed. Without further ado, the cdura then takes a small lemon (d^i) and a 
betel-leaf. On the leaf, he draws a yantra, and on the lemon, a face representing the 
person concerned and also the name and residence which he writes with a pointed 
instrument. A red flower is attached, some rice, and a human bone procured from 
the cemetery; the whole is tied together with a yellow thread and mantra are 
uttered, usually one hundred and eight times. All this must be done at night, at a 
time which must be ascertained beforehand as being propitious for the performance 
of the kodivina. All undesired spectators are forbidden entrance, only he who ordered 
the kodivina. All undesired spectators are forbidden entrance, only he who ordered 
the kodivina being allowed to be present. Early in the morning before people are 
awake, the objects tied by the yellow thread (if the bone is big enough, the other 
things are pushed into it) are buried before the entrance of the victim’s home. Un¬ 
suspecting, the latter leaves his house, crossing the spot where the kodivina lies 
hidden in the ground, perhaps passing a second and a third time. But already 
towards the evening, he begins to feel unwell: fever, shivering, pains in the limbs 
appear, frequently accompanied by vomiting and diarrhoea. Soon, the state of the 
patient changes for the worse and within a few days or weeks death ensues, unless 
the patient applies to an edura. The medicine man makes his diagnosis, judging 
particularly by the statements of the sick person and by other symptoms, and thus 
suspects the presence of a kodivina. To make quito sure, he first of all orders a 
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seajTch to be made in front of the house for the kodivina, which he then destroys 
and robs of its power by counter-magic. 

On the Malabar coast, a spell is known w^hidi resembles the one described above 
in all respects. In order to put somebody out of the way^ the magician maizes a 
wckoden image, drives nails into it, and throws it into the fire. 

It may also happen that the patient or his family themselves grow suspicious and 
have somebody look for the kodivina^ in this case, tliey go first to consult the sastra* 
kariya. For the same reason, the horoscope of the sick person is, in most cases, also 
examined. As stated in a former chapter, the sastra-kariya can draw important de¬ 
ductions frorn a betel-leaf which one hands to him' as a rule, he is able to say in 
what manner the kedivina has been made, where it is located, in what direction 
the culprit lives, and to give other details according to circumstances. Perhaps, he 
may even find certain indications which enable him to tell the initials of the name. 
Then, he w^ill discuss the situation with the person who suffers from tlie influence 
of the kodivina, and advise liim to contact an cdura, whom he recommends, and 
have the latter destroy the spelL He may also indicate w'hat kind of ceremony must 
be performed. Tlie edura is sent for and asks for the corpus delictij he decides what 
has to be done now^ and w^hen and how the ceremony will be carried out. Again, 
strict secrecy is imperative; none of the villagers must get to know of the event and 
not even the nearest neighbour is let into the secret. For this reason, ceremonies of 
this kind are, in contrast to most of the others, never accompanfed by drum music. 
Everything is done witliin the bouse behind closed doors. At the same time, die 
edura makes a number of cords (nula), made from seven yellow threads twisted 
together, and puts them under a spdl with certain mantra. They are then tied 
round the right arms of those living in the house who have not fallen ill, so tliat 
they are prevented from being harmed subsequently. The patient himself, however, 
is not supplied with such a string. 

We shall now describe a few more forms of kodivina, A small lemon (dehi) is 
cut into twm parts. A little soil or sand is procured from a spot where the person to 
be made ill has urinated and is smeared over the tw^o cuts; if that is not possible, 
then some soil, sand, or dirt is taken from a place where he has sat down. The two 
halves of the lemon are then joined again with thorns or pins, and the following 
mantra is repeated one hundred and eight times: 


"Bahi biyali asabada 

auC^LcI? hilvc 


kalada krida Maru," 

hiEf play Maru 


ubhaya kapiloha - katu naduranu 

berth brass pins owing to righccousn^si 


which freely translated runs ai follows: 
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“(I) cut (the lemon) in two; join (the two halves) together again at the edges 
with brass pins; owing to righteousness 1 give one half to Maru to play with.” 

The lemon so prepared is now buried in front of the house of the person con* 
cemed so that he passes over it when leaving or entering the house. During one 
of the following nights, the lemon is dug up again and hid in the soil of the grave¬ 
yard or in the fireplace of the victim's house. The conse<)uence is supposed to be 
that the person concerned at once begins to feel unwell and falk ill. 

One of the most dangerous kodivina is the kodivina \ It requires three 

kinds of blood, namely that of a goat, that of a cock, and also a little human blood. 
(Usually, the performing ^ura takes some of his own blood, pricking his finger 
with a needle or other p>ointed instrument). The blood is divided between four 
little bowls; then, a small figure is made from the five kinds of wax (ml*iti, bam- 
bara-iti, kanamiya-iti, danupolb^a-iti, debara*iti), put under a spell by the utter¬ 
ance of certain mantra, and dipped into the four bowb of blood. Maha-sohona, 
Hiri-yakka, and the Suniya-devatava are summoned and presented with an offering 
(disti), because these three yakku are always involved in a kodivina (particularly 
the Suniya*yakka) and their help and intervention are implored in the accom- 
panying prayers. The collaboration of Marea must also be secured, for according 
to tradition, the kodivina is originally a contrivance of Marea's, whose first victim 
was queen Manipala-devinanse. 

Now, the wax-figure is pierced with five needles or thorns which have been 
made out of an alloy of iron, tin, gold, silver, and copper; one needle is thrust into 
the throat, one through the feet, the third and the fourth ones through the arms, 
and die last one through the genitals *. After this, the figure is once more charmed, 
and then hid in the ground before the home of the respective person or in the 
cemetcr)’, or else thrust into an anthill. As a consequence, the victim will begin to 
feel unwell and fall ill. 

Another mode of proceeding is as follows: a small lemon (dehi) is taken and the 
outlines of a human figure with the name of the person concerned are scratched on 
the peel w'ith a thorn of the same plant. Then, five needles of five different metals 
are made at a goldsmith’s. A tatuva is erected, the lemon and the needles are put 
on top of it, and it is then perfumed and put under a spell. The mantra must be 
recited fifty-four times. Next, the needles are thrust into the lemon; the golden 
one through the head of the drawing, those of brass and copper through its shoul¬ 
ders, the remaining tw'o through its legs. The lemon is then returned to the tatuva 
and the mantra is uttered another fifty-four times, i.e. altogether one hundred and 
eight times. After this, the lemon is buried in a swamp, and the result is that the 
victim of the kodivina will be struck with illness. His belly will become inflated, his 
limbs will swell, he will be unable to urinate, and he will soon grow thin. Should 


* This charm is described, although incompletely, by L. Selenka in his well-knoum book 

“Sonnige Welten**, Berlin I92S, p. 185. * 
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he not find and destroy the kodivina within three weeks, there is no more hope 
for him. 


The mantra which must be spoken has the following text, 

“Cm ring! visa oila katu, patala katu Oddi-Hiri 

fxilns rrwmy thorns iM-famed thorns 


* katu, 
thorru 


atast^'ak sandi, navasiyak nahara, Vasangtni-yuksha-nita 

eight hunnired joidta nine hundred veins 

adat mohuge huren, nuhuren rta satarak Madana - giri - 

to-diy this right side left side hones (ribs) four 


baral 

ordered 


devalava memadung, bill a 

J give you robber 

leda klra sittn visa 

disease nuke fo wait palru 


disti 

call 

nila 


gan 


tun mas 
three months 


tun payakata 
three full mnanS 


katu san tatu * tatutni," 

thorns skin sting sting 


which amount to this; 

"Om, welcome! Pains wiU come from the many thorns, from the ilhfamed 
thorns! Pains in the eight hundred joints and in the nine hundred veins. Vasangioi- 
yakka w^ill be commissioned to-day to give to Madana-giri'd^tiva, the robber, two 
ribs cadi of the right and of the left side. For tiiree months, for three full moons, 
he shall pursue (the concerned person) with illness. Pains shall come from the 
thorns, frightful piins! And the thorns shall pierce through the skin!'" 

There are also many kodivina which do not cause illness but other kinds of harm. 
Among them is a kodivina which brings discord into the home and makes the 
members of a family tjnarrel with each other. Conflicts ensue between married 
couples, betw'ccii parents and children, and will last until the kodivina has been 
detected and destroyed. It is called “paula vinasa karama'*, the kodivina which 
breaks the family up. 

It consists of a tarodeaf (habuni-kole), wrapped round the following objects: 
some rice, minced yellow-root, a puskola with the victim's name, a small lemon 
(dehi), and a betel-leaf. All these are wound round with a yellow thread and 
inserted into a human arm or leg bone which is hidden in the ground in front of 
the house so dial the inhabitants must pass over it. We shall meet w'lth other kodh 
vina of this kind in one of the following chapters. 

Just as there are various protective measures (arasa kerima = to protect) against 
all the dangers and evil-minded machinations on the part of ill-willed people* so 
there are against the kodivina; for obvious reasons* however, they^ ate seldom 
applied, because the victim must then suspect that danger is threatening from the 
particular direction. Such a preventative consists, for escample, of four pebbles and 
a small quantity of sand procured from a clean unfrequented spot, preferably from 
clean flowing water; these things are distributed in four unused little pots. Then, 
a “mal bulat^putuva" is arranged by covering a chair with a piece of banana-leaf* 
putting the four little pots ^ith tlieir contents on top, and surrounding them with 
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five kinds of flowers and a betel-leaf. The following mantra, called the “tjapat 
kerima-mantra”, must be uttered one hundred and eight times: 

"Om rang, bhim natai ugra rupaya prejanda kuppaya sara-sara, suru-suru ncru 
nasta l^i lasa kuta putraya namah.” 

Another nuntra runs: 

“Om Shiva mastu namo Rama-Kanda sena Shiva agamak vadinga tantra mana 
kanta Oddi mangala namo namah." 

The four pots are then hidden at night in the soil near the four comers of the 
house, and are left there until the danger is belic\'ed to have passed. 

THE KODIVINA KEPI MA 

When the destruction or "cutting through" of a kodivina is desired (kodivina 
kepima), the assistance of an experienced edura is even more necessary than for its 
creation. This requires the utmost care, since the least inattention or any trifling 
negligence may render the spell ineffective and may even turn it on the person 
trying to get rid of it. The destruction of the corpus delicti is only part of the wo*^; 
certain mantra must be uttered and definite directions followed. This is to make 
sure that the influence of the kodivina does not affect the individual against whom 
it was aimed, but, on the contrary', he who originally performed it or had it per¬ 
formed. As has been stated, always one person at least of those who are connected 
with the kodivina, must die, and everything depends upon the ability of the cdura 
employed by the patient. 

It can be maintained that, in a certain sense, the "kodivina kepima" is nothing 
more than an inversion of the "kodivina kerima". On the whole, we have in both 
cases to do with one and the same ritual, but the aims are opposed to each other. 
Here, as in the other one, it is the same yakku whose help is implored, and the 
same gifts are offered to them. In this ceremony, the same objects which w'cre used 
for the kodivina kerima, are symbolically cut through (kepima), the whole, of 
course, being accompanied by certain mantra w'hich arc the most indispensable 
part of any ritual. With the exception of a few' details, it is also the same ceremony 
which has, in a former chapter, been described as the suniyama or huniyama, and 
it may best be classified as a disenchanting ceremony. There is in fact no difference 
in principle, whether the yakku pursue somebody out of malice or whether they 
do it at the request of another person. In either case, this somdxxly has fallen a 
prey to the activity of the yakku (Malia-sohona, Hiri-yakka, Suniya-dc\'atava), so 
that they must then be exorcized by the cdura and by the offer of suitable gifts 
induced to leave their victim alone. Thus, the suniyama-ceremony is always com¬ 
posed of tw'o ritual parts: first, the invocation of the yakku by presenting them w'ith 
their offerings and entreating them to stop tormenting their victim, and second, 
the destruction or "the cutting" of the objects used for the kodivina. Certain cere¬ 
monies which must be considered to have a purely magic significance, e.g. the 
cutting through of a pumpkin, represent a third component, and the fourth one. 
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finally, is the couritef-magic executed by the edura and aimed at the evil'doer, when 
a kodivina has been maJicjou^Jy carried Out by a third person. Thus, the two terms, 
kodivina and suniyama, arc in many respects identical, but the expression siiniyama 
has a somewhat more comprehensive meaning than the other onen A kodiviaa al¬ 
ways consists simply of magic practices which refer to a maliciously performed 
spell or to its counteraction and destruction, w^hile under suniyama is included 
those ceremonies w^hich axe carried out to w-ard off those persecutions on the part of 
the yakku which occur without the participation of a hostile third person, Suniya or 
HQniya is, as has been described* the name of a distinct yakka w^ho is so much 
dreaded as alw^ays to be respectfully addressed by the edura as SOniya^devatava, He 
plays, as w^e have seen, the main role both in the kodivina procedure for making a 
person ill* as w'ell as in the procedure for making a person well again. He is, tliere- 
fore, distinguished by a particularly bountiful offering of rice, flowers, seven kinds 
of fish, and five kinds of seeds. He is alw^ays followed by the Maha-sohona and 
the Hiri-yakka who are eager for their share at every opportunity', and finally by 
Marea who impatiently aw'aits the death of one or another of the persons ins'olved. 
The Aimana is also believed to be present, as w'ell as a number of inferior yakku 
w'ho, how'ever, are paid off with only a modest offering. 

The cutting through of a pumpkin plays a special role in the kodivina keplma. 
For this* 3 so'called ‘"^puiiul alu” is necessary, i.e. an ash'pumpkin, which is covered 
with a gray powdery layer of w’ax. Its cutting can be performed in different w'ays. 
If the kodivina consisted of a figure made from five different kinds of w'ax* it is 
now' fixed on the pumpkin with the same five metal needles or thorns {katu), and 
both are cut through simultaneously w'ith a big knife or a Sw'ord. On the other 
hand* how'cver, if the kodivina w'as in tlie form of a small lemon W'ilh a figure 
scratched on it, a small image, about three cm. long, is made out of a mixture of 
five different kinds of w'ax and fixed on the lemon with the help of the thorns. 
The lemon is then fixed to the pumpkin, and the w'hole cut through together. To 
do this, the cdura stretches himself out on a mat, as already described in the account 
of the suniyama* covers his whole length with a cloth* places a number of panicles 
of coconut-palm'blossoms on his body, and on top of them the pumpkin with the 
attached w'ax'figurc or lemon which has previously been dipped in the blood of a 
goat or hen. Incessantly uttering mantra, he now' cuts gradually and very slowly. 
Then he rises, and cuts the two halves of tlie pumpkin further into small pieces 
which are thereupon thrown into four little vessels svith the blood mixture. Finally, 
everything is put into a big pot, and five different oils (pas tel) and finely-cut 
tw'igs of five different kinds of lemons (pas pangiri) are added. The pot is next 
put on the fire and its contents are cooked so that the wax figure melts and com¬ 
pletely disappears. After a w'hile, the whole is poured into a sack and thrown Into 
the river or into the sea. The following mantra is uttered while the pumpkin is 
being cut: « 
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*'0m namo! edame Naraioka vina kapanda 

Om, glorjr to Buddha! in former times human world kodivina cut 


k^i nekating makara-rasicng kuja - d^asing 

kcti-m«oa-house sign of Capricornus Tuesday divine 

mamaya, kane viduruya, palandina vidurup 

am I eat fire clothes fire 


upan Nagapata*nisiya 
bom 

maduti yakun-yakshini 
see me 


ges^i - vitcti, aluduli vcti, maka rakinava vinakaraya - adurage, 

are frightened break powder destroyed keeper magician exorcist 

isa satvatak karakava elagan". 

head seven times turn about throw away. 


A free translation of this mantra runs as follows: 

“Om, Buddha be praised! A long time ago, the kodivina was destroyed in the 
world of mankind. This occurence is told as follows: “1, Nagapata-rusiya, was 
bom on a divine Tuesday, in the moon-house ‘k?ti’, in the sign of Gipricoraus. I 
deN'our fire, my clothes are fire; the yakku and yakshaniyo are frightened when 
they behold me and are shattered to powder. Destroyed is the keeper of the kodi¬ 
vina, the magician and exorcist. 1 break his neck seven times and throw' him away.** 

The following ritual, the so-called “jala kodiviiu kepima’’ (w'ater kodivina 
cutting), is a little different. In this case, the pumpkin is cut in the above men¬ 
tioned way, but only half way through; then, the edura rises, takes the pumpkin to 
a nearby stretch of water (lake or river), dives in with it, and finishes the cutting 
under the water. He must, however, take care to lift his head out of the water, 
before the two halves of the pumpkin have risen to the surface, otherw’ise he will be 
harmed. This ritual is the most efficient counterspell. It must be performed at 
midnight, and provided it has been executed correctly down to the last detail, it 
cannot fail because the evildoer himself falls victim to his own kodivina. Of 
course, tlie pumpkin symbolizes the person of the culprit himself, so the whole 
performance may be considered as casting a spell by analogy. What is done to the 
wax figure and the pumpkin, will in reality happen to the malefactor himself. His 
body w'ill be cut to pieces, boiled in blood, or thrown into the water. 

In order to endow this counter-spell with additional potency, a five-pointed 
star is scratched on the pumpkin, having in its centre the name of the culprit of the 
kodivina, and in its five comers the five, or ten, signs for the vowels the so- 
called “panclia kariya** (fig. 21). The following peculiarit)' is worth mentioning in 
connection with these pancha kariya: they correspond to five distinct birds (pancha 
paksi) which rule the twenty-seven moon-houses (npkata) and which are respected 
for their ability to produce the sounds of the ten vowels perfectly clearly. 

The eagle (rajaliya) is the a-kariya; it produces the sounds a and a, 
the owl (bakamuna) is the i-kariya; it produces the sounds i and I, 


* As is known, the Sinhalese alphabet has ten vowels: a i, i I, u Q, e <, o 0. 
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the crow (kika) is the u*karijrat it produces the sounds u and u^ 
the cock (kukuJi) is the ekariya; it produces the sounds e and ^ 
the peacock (moaara) is the o-karip; it produces the sounds o and 6* 

These birds are thus correlated with the ten Sinhalese vowels: a-yaoa and 
a'yana^ i-yana and T-yana, U'yana and Q-yana, e-yana and ^yana, o^yana and O’yana, 
and it is said that they are able to reproduce them almost faultlessly. 
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PILLUVA 

THE TUN KULLTNDUN-DARUVA-PILLUVA 

Another category of magic practices with the aim of inflicting mischief on other 
people, is the so-called pilluva i. Some experts regard it as a special kind of fcodi- 
vina, others refute this conception on the ground that it is far more effective and 
therefore more dangerous than any kodivina. Further, the performance of a pilluva 
requires means entirely different from those needed for a kodivina, namely the 
freh corpse of a boy of about three months of age, whoisc father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather have each been the eldest son in their families. For such a child, 
the SioJialese have a special term; they call him "tun kuJundun daruva*^ which 
means something like “three generations child", and everybody knows what is 
meant by the expression. 

The fresh corpK of such a child is indispensable for the execution of the pdluva, 
and so we can understand how it comes about that this spell is so seldom exercised, 
even In former times. It is hardly ever observed nowadays, as it is, of course, pro¬ 
hibited and punishable; even ’when it does take place to-day, it is* for obvious 
reasons, enveloped in the deepest secrecy. 

The mode of performance of this spell has, from the remotest times* been known 
only to the edura. Among the laity, there were and are to this day all kinds of 
rumours, mostly untrustworthy* and which has brought It about that everything 
concerning this spell is enveloped in a certain mystical aura. 

When an e^Jura found out that a tun kulundun daruva had died somewhere, he 


' Pilluvi is pitibAhly coniwctcd with "pilii” = t& destnjy, to luiaihilsEc od enenv^ bf » nusic 
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ivaited for a propitious moment to take possession of the corpse. It had to be dug 
up secretly at night. The grave was at once closed again so that no trace of its 
violation was left, and the dead body was carried to the jura's house. There, 
it was^cut open^ the entrails remm^ed, and the cavity stuffed with raw cotton or 
other material. TheHj it was dried in a hidden place* first In the sun, then over a 
fire, until it was completely dried out and shrivelled, and had by this procedure 
been preserved from decay and putrefaction. It was dressed with a white loincloth 
and a red scarf about the head. Then followed the "jivan karnova”. A mal^buJat^ 
putuva was erected, and the mummy placed on top of it, along with an alms-bowl 
made from a certain nut (danupolbeya), a raw egg, five kinds of seeds, red flowers, 
and a Jive cock. The mummy was supplied w'ith little bells (geja ) round its ankles, 
such as the dancers usually wear. Then, the ^ura began to summon the Naga- 
Oddiya, a yakka w^ho, according to tradition, had been created out of a tooth of 
Mahagelbraja, The moment the yakka entered tlie body* the little bells began to 
tinkle. This was the sign for the ^dura to utter the "naya vayroddiya"', i.e, the 
"Naga-Oddi-mantra", When he had uttered it the One hundred and eight times 
which arc necessary for success* the mummy infant rose, took the alms-bowl jn one 
hand, and the bush-knife or the sw-ord in the otlier, ready to receive iiis master's 
orders. He w^ent wherever the edura sent him, to wliatever locality or house the 
edura named* eager to fulfil orders: to kill somebody w^ith his sword or to do him 
mischief in other w'ays. Finally, he returned to his master. The edura aw'aited him 
tensed, holding the egg in his hand and continuously uttering mantra. If the child 
came back w ithout having accomplished its mission, die ^ura handed him the egg* 
scolded him for his idleness, and even struck his neck with the sw'ord or the bush- 
knife in order to call him to task. The child then started out once more and this 
time the edura felt sure that his command w'ould be fulfilled. If the ^ura w-anled 
to send the child to a place where a tovile was being performed, with the intention 
of preventing the successful execution of the ceremony, he fixed a beard to the chin 
of the mummy infant and wound a red cloth about his head; with a slide in his 
hand, the child then went and carried out the order. If the executing ^ura on the 
otlier side was not skilled enough and not thoroughly familiar wuth the piiluva* 
thus neglecting to lay a boiled egg in the alms-dish of the child as soon as he 
arrjvod, he was in danger of being killed by the mummy. 

On the other hand, the child's master ran the dsk of losing his life at tlie hands 
of his creation, if he w^as not on his guard, but was asleep, w^hen the child returned. 
Having dispatched him, the edura had to remain on the alert until the child came 
back. He had to hold a little pot of yellow-root water in his hand to sprinkle him 
while he uttered certain mantra. In this way* the creature again became stiff and 
lifeless and w^as put back in tlie chimney or over the fire-place* 
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THE NAGA-PILLUVA 

For this ceremony, the sprouts of three young leaves of a t?mili-palm are neces¬ 
sary. A mal-bulat-putuva is constructed and covered with a red cloth. Red flowers, 
three eggs, a banana, a little vessel with yellow-root water, a stick of the of 
the idda-tree (idda kotua), and five kinds of seeds are placed on top. Then, the 
^ura who performs the spell, summons the Suniya-yakka, the Hiri-yakka, the 
Maha-sohona, and the eight yakkiniyo of the Suniya-yakka (disti), and carefully 
removes the red cloth witli the stick. He must at all events avoid touching the cloth 
directly. Now, the three sprouts of the palm-leaves are pushed together with tlie 
aid of the stick and are transformed into a cobra by a mantra spoken by the edura. 
While the serpent raises itself slowly, it must at once be presented with the egg. 
The edura is now in a position to issue orders to it, which the cobra is obliged to 
fulfil. He may direct it to far-off places, to any house, and to definite people whom 
it is told to bite. Slow-ly, it w'ill creep aw-ay, straight tow’ards its aim, until it finds 
the person indicated and bites him. After about se\'en hours, the victim will die, 
unless an edura happens to be at hand who know’s how to handle the situation. 
Only immediate intervention by counteracting the spell, can save the person who 
has been bitten, from death. TTie second edura must immediately offer the snake 
an egg which it will devour. The reptile is then obliged to creep back to its master 
and to bile him and hurt him. If, in this case the first edura does not look out, he 
may be lost. Therefore he must remain watchful from the moment the snake has 
left until it returns again. If it comes back with its head raised, it is a good sign; 
the edura then gives it another egg. If, however, it approaches slowly, creeping 
and curling, with its head dowm to the ground, it is a token that it has been sent 
back by another edura. Then its master must throw an egg at the snake’s head. It 
at once becomes lifeless and is reconverted into the sprouts of the palm-leaves. 

THE KIKIU-PILLUVA 

A third kind of pilluva-charm is the so-called “kikili-pilluva”. For its perfor¬ 
mance, the first-laid egg of a hen must be procured, and hatched (kulundun kikili 
bittara = first-laid egg of a hen). The chicken must then be starved to death and 
dried in the sun. A mal-bulat-putuva must now be erected and the dead chicken 
placed on it, along w'ith five kinds of flowers. Maha-sohona is summoned, and after 
some mantra have been uttered, the chicken returns to life. Next, the edura gives 
it a definite order, c.g. to go to a certain place or house and peck the foot of a 
certain person. 

It arrives there accompanied by four other chickens who enter the house to¬ 
gether or w'ait for their victim at the door, peck his foot, and go back again. The 
individual w'hom they have pecked, will die within a few hours. After the chickens 
have returned, the edura gives them some rice and the four who had turned up 
afterwards, disappear again. Finally, the edura cuts the throat of the chicken w’hich 
had prc\'iously been revivedpand throws it over the roof of his house. It falls down 
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on the other side m a dried slate and the ^ura pidcs it up and keeps it for further 
use. 

This spell, properly speaking, also belongs to the category of the pLlluvI, and 
on tha whole corresponds to the preceding ones. Yak-kadi is a big black ant 
Three of them are caught and wrapped alive in a white doth. Then, a mal-bulab 
putuva is erected, supplied with red, yellow, and white flowers,, five kinds of seeds* 
roasted crabs and shrimps, an egg, and three little bowls with some blood from a 
cock; finally, the doth with the three ants is put on top. Mantra are uttered, the 
person i$ named whose death Is desired. The three ants are then told where to go* 
Hiri-yakka is summoned, and a special mantra is repeated one hundred and eight 
times on belialf of the ants. The little bag is tlien carefully opened slightly so that 
the ants can crawl out, one after the odier. They will go directly to the house or to 
the person which Ute edura has indicated, and bite him. The individual will be 
afflicted with intense pains (visa) and will die about twenty-four hours later. 

YANTRA AND MANTRA 

In the foregoing chapters we have repeatedly spoken about yantra and mantra, 
but it seems fitting to treat them now in more detail. 

Yantra are mystic diagrams and geometrical designs on which certain letters or 
syllabic characters are written K They are made for the most diverse occasions and 
purposes. The)' are drawm or engraved on strips of palnri'Ieaf ^ or copper or gold 
foil and have the significance of amulets. They are worn in a little metal case round 
die neck or upper arm or even the loins, as a protection against any possible danger 
or harm. Some are made to injure another person or to augment the power of a 
spell against somebody. 

Mantra, on the other hand, are formulae which must be uttered one or more 
times and, according to special prescriptions, at certain hours of the day or night 
and which then also have magic effects. There is no act of magic which is not 
accompanied by mantra. In addition, the)' play an indispensable r6le in the sum¬ 
moning of the yakku, preteo, or devatavo, and in all ceremonies on behalf of them. 

As far as yantm are concerned, they can, on purely external grounds, be divided 
into tw'o groups. The one comprises tlie linear yantra which are composed of simple 
geometrical figures (lines, triangles, rectangles, circles, etc.),, and the other the 
figurative, pictorial yantra which represent deities, yakku, etc. Both kinds, but 
particularly those of the first category, are filled up with syllables which arc 
grouped in a definite w-ay and out of which, when they are adjusted, partial aspects 

1 Yak = cnjtli kah^Q (singular), kadi (plyiaJ) = big black tnr. 

3 An cxtcndAi dMcriptiofi of the mcantnfi and tht character oF [be yantra nuijr be found in 
the welMtnnwn bctolc of Hefnricb Zimowf "Kunslfonncn und Yoga im indischen Kulduld , 
Berlin \926. 

^ Stripi of the leavQ of the {ulmyia^paJm (Botassut flabe'llirotniis, Sinlul«c; til) are used 
exclusively. They ire alia g,efierillT used ii wiitini; mitcriDla. Such paltn^l^vea, preparnl for 
writing purposes, aie called fivitolj (pur “ clear, white; tola “ leaves) j another name ii ola, 
which haa been taken over frcmi tbe Sanskrit. 
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of the deity will arise (germinate). Hence, they arc called germinal syllables 
(bijamantra) or simply germs (bija). As the linear sj'stem and network of the 
yantra with its comers and angles fixes the number and order of these germs, it 
contains, hidden in it as a secret, the guide to the unfolding of visionar)' irpages. 
Its basic function belongs to magic. The faithful wear it as an amulet, draw its 
lines on the walls of their homes, bury it in the ground, beat it, just as the sym¬ 
bolism of the actual magic event for which it is employed requires K Havell writes: 
“An equilateral triangle is the geometric symbol of the three coordinate cosmic 
forces: will (ichcha), perception (inana), and action (kriya), or of the three 
aspects of the One, embodied in the divine form. When standing on its base, this 
triangle symbolizes the male element, when however set on its point, it represents 
the female principle, or with other words, the two elements fire and water. The 
two triangles, placed upon one another, form the hexapetalous lotxis-blossom, the 
symbol of the divine, mystic union of the male and female principles, the first Act 
of Creation. The mythologic background is furthermore impersonated in the figure 
of the Divine Mother w'ho is represented in manifold forms and by manifold 
names. Each picture impersonated has its own yantra and mantra, the former sym¬ 
bolizing its purest form, the latter, however, interpreting the purest sound which 
emanates from the divine word that keeps the Universe moving.” 2 

There is an extensive literature about both the yantra and the mantra, and every 
bandhanaya has a more or less comprehensive collection of these magic diagrams 
and formulae which he uses for the most varied occasions and purposes. But the 
task of the magician is, as a rule, not yet finislied with the making or drawing of 
a yantra. 

Three kinds of yantra can be distinguished, according to their internal value. 
The first group, after being made by the edura or bandhanaya, must then be 
charmed by special mantra and perfumed with incense; during this act, some dum- 
mala must be thrown into the coal-pan as each mantra is spoken. In this way they 
are endowed with the requisite power or “breath” (jiva) and are then called “jivan 
karnova yantra” (jivan kamova = to breathe, to inspire with life) 

Another class of yantra which also must first receive their power by a special 
act, are those whose “jivan kamova” must be performed by a bhikshu, a Buddhist 
priest or monk. As no bhikshu wdll ever perform the “jivan kamova" for a yantra 
which is intended to cause mischief or to harm somebody, these yantra are, of 
course, exclusively of a protective character. At this observance, the bhikshu utters 
certain “ratana sutra” * *, each of them up to a thousand times. In this case, the per- 

» Zimmer, Kunstform und Yog* im indischen Kultbild. p. 56 ff. 

* E. B. Havell, Indian Sculpture and Painting. London 1928. p. 29. 

* According to the tantra doctrine, this invigoration is called “bestoual with breath**, and is 
nnthinc else but the flowing of the divine energy from he who is praying to the obfecl before 

him (Zimmer, loc. cit., pp. 57-58). . 1 / 

4 “ratarta sutra" were uttered by Gautama Buddha on the occasion of the outbreak of a 

pestilence at Visili-maha-nuvara. ft order to drive the yakku out (cf. p. 45). 
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fuming is not effected with pwdered resin, but with incense (kattakumadial) to 
which a consideiabiy greater efficicnc)^ is attributed. Therefore, the yantra con- 
secrated by a bhikshu are preferred to those of the ^dura or the bandhamya on 
accoiquit of their superior power. 

Finaliy, a third class of yantra remains to be mentioned, Le. those which do not 
depend upon “jh^an kamova”, but w'hich are effective in themseJves and without 
further preparation, although* of course, in a much smaDer degree. 

When a yantra is being perfumed or put under a spelJ either by an ^dtira or by 
a bhikshu* a little offering ceremony must always be performed for the yakku* 
raksho, devatavo, or other demons who are invoked by the mantra. For this purpose* 
a mabbulat-puhiva Is arranged* i.e, a diair on which flowers and bctebleaves with 
some rice and a few copper coins (pandora) are placed, or a real offering'Stand, 
a m^a* is erected for the divinitj', or a tatuv^a is made up for the yakku and preteo 
with flowers and betcbleaves, as w'cU as various dishes: rice with its accompani' 
ments* frequently also meats, fish, rice cake, fruit* various seeds* etc. Here, as in 
other offering ceremonies, tlie appropriate gifts must be prepared for all the yakku 
concerned. A tatuva is always for a yakka, whereas a putuva is always prepared for 
one of the deities, for the latter never accept food, hut only flowers, sandalwood* 
and other fragrant things, along wddi a few" betel-leaves and some grains of rice. 

In special cases and when one wants to proceed exactly according to the rules* 
an astrologically favourable moment must be chosen, that is to say* die position 
of the planets must be taken into account. In the same way, the horoscope must be 
consulted and an astrologically propitious date and hour for the pierson in truest ion 
selected, when a yantra is transferred or fixed* cither for protection or in case of a 
disease. Many prescriptions have to be observed which are known only to an 
experienced ^ura* 

The number of yantra and mantra is Legion. Every cdura know^s and uses for¬ 
mulae odier than those of his colleagues or competitors and each of them is* of 
course* fully convinced of the exclusive efficiency of his own ritual. At least* he 
must pretend to be* although many an edura may concede to himself in secret that 
the formulae of a rival surpass his own in value and reliability. 

The range of uses for yantra and mantra is unlimited, and it almost seems as if 
a Sinhalese is unable to undertake anything without securing success or protecting 
himself from failure by preventive magic. His w'hole doing and thinking are ruled 
by the conception that e^eryw'here forces are at work, and that all kinds of superior 
things are uninterruptedly influencing his w^ays and doing, his thoughts and aspira¬ 
tions, so that he must always be armed* or at least* on his guard lest he falls victim 
to these powers and forces. 

Tw’O classes of mantra can be distinguished. The first of them comprises in- 
Comprehensible formulae* composed of words w'hich may be taken from Sanskrit, 
Elu, or other languages (mainly Tamil); their sense and meaning is, in most cases, 
imlntclligiblc even to the person delivering them, whether he be a layman or a 
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professionaL If one enqnices 36 to what the^ mean^ the answer is aiways tliat it is 
**bhiisa mantra \ i.e. mantra ianguage^ about whose origin and evolution one must 
not worryj and that the significance of the spoken words cannot be made out* 

The second category of mantra, on the other hand, embraces the generally under¬ 
standable fonnulae, in Sinhalese, which are only now and tlien interspersed with 
foreign words. They are chiefly addresses and summons directed to the yakku, 
preteo, and devatavo. As can be deduced from the examples which have been 
quoted in the course of this book, these mantra usually have a definite word- 
sequence. Every mantra begins with the conventional address, expressed, by the 
mystic syllable “om'’ whidi refers to the three supreme deities Vishnu, Shiva, and 
Brahma. It is usually followed by the greeting applying to Buddha, by 

"rr/" when directed to a deity, or by the syllable ''ring*' (or *'hrhig") m the case 
of the yakku or preteo. Then follows the formula proper which generally refers to 
a mythological tradition* Names of divinities and of yakku, in the latter case 
especially when it is a mantra which is intended to inflict Irarm on somtouc, of 
places and localities where an occurrence or an event has happened, are enumerated 
and legendary traditions hinted at. In order to increase the power of a mantra 
w'hich is to harm a person, in analogy to the Tantrism of the Mahayana school, 
often tlie female powers of the yakku (shakti) are summoned; thence the recur¬ 
rence in many formulae of the summons "y^Jdru-yafckjnjyn". Tlie formula is often 
ended with the w'ord "eji’ijha'* which is meant to indicate approval of what has 
been spoken (e = this; svi good, well, bringing luck; ha = will be). Com 
sequenlly eivahd meins "'this will be good" or ^‘this may be good"* Likewise, 
neivaha means that the thing concerned (mantra) will be good (the affix 
expressing relation, kindred), dQn-aha 'it is to ho'pe it will be good" (do express- 
Uig doubt, uncertainty), and praiesvdhd "this will be very good * (the prefix 
"pra” implying excess, much, very, exceeding). The concluding word ’^namah" 
refers again to Gautama Buddha and is an expression of reverence. 

For every mantra there exists a rule as to how many times it must be uttered and 
this prescription must be conscientiously followed, because on its observ^ance 
depends the effectiveness of Ltie formula. Preference is given to the figures 7 and 
9, but even more to 103 which is a holy number; it is the sum of 81 and 27; 81 is 
9 times 9, and 9 is the number of the planets, w'hile 27 corresponds to the number 
of the moon-houses (nekata). 

After having already met examples of rnantra which are employed to summon 
the yakku in the descriptions of the various ceremonies, some yantra with their 
appropriate mantra will now be described along wdth their applications. 

They arc found to fall into two groups* The first of them contains the protective 
yantra w^hich are used as amulets, and the second category comprises the "'dama- 
giug" ones w'hich serve to inflict harm cm other persons and which are therefore 
indispensable for the performance of a so-called kodivina. 
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THE PROTECTIVE YANTRA AND THOSE WHICH PRODUCE BENEFIQAL EFFECTS 


Yantra against bad dreams. 

A yuntra^ such as is shown in fig. 22, is drawn on a piece 
of puskola and is either put under the mat or the piliow or 
pinned to the bedroom w'all; it secures good sleep. A “jivan 
kamova" is not required. 

Yantra which protects rice stored in a house from rats 

If mice and rats become too troublesome in a house, a 
yantra such as is shown in fig. 23 is used. It is drawn on 
a puskola and hidden in the rice w'here the animals are. In 
so doing, the following mantra must be uttered: “Nara* 
yana, bandha-bandha, odu-odu. Esvaha." 


Yantra to protect the vegetable garden 



Fig. 22. 



Fig. 23. 


Anyone w'anting to protect his kitchen garden from devas¬ 
tation by animals employs a y'antra such as is shown in 
fig. 24. It must be written on a puskola and hidden in the 
soil or hung up in the garden. This yantra docs not need a 
"jivan kamova*’ either. 


U tkt 


Fig. 24. 


Yantra which brings good fortune in lawsuits and in court (niidu-yantra) 

For this purpose, a yantra has to be made as 
in fig. 23. It must be drawn on a puskola which 
has already been gnawed at by w'orms, and must 
be done in the early morning hours of a Sun¬ 
day. Then, a mal-bulat-putuva is arranged in * 
the cs'cning wdth five kinds of seeds, seven 
kinds of white flowers, a little bottle of per¬ 
fumed w’aler, and, of course, a little oil-lamp 
(meti-pana). The yantra is likew’ise put on the mal-bulat-putuva and the following 
mantra is repeated one hundred and eight times over it, accompanied by the 
throwing of incense and camphor into the coal-pan (jivan kamova): 

The yantra is then rolled up and tied in the loincloth or else pocketed. The owner 
will then be certain of his success in court. 

“om Sri Muniya, jaya Muniya, jaya pilla, Muniya. 

Om, majestic Buddha victory Buddha victory oo the spot Buddha. 

Esvaha.” 

It is good! • 



c 
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Yantra which securej sscceis 

Fig. 26 shows a yantfg which is bcUc^^cd to 
bring professional success* It is drawn on a 
bijapatrMeaf and worn about the neck m a 
littJe case* 

Yantra ettsur/ng protectmn against wild 
dephants. 

The two yantra of fig. 27 must be drawn 
side by side on a puikola. A person who is 
going to cross the bush and fears attacks from 
wild elephants puts it into his belt or wraps it 
in his loincloth. While it is being made* the 
following mantra must be uttered one hundred 
and eight times: 




Fig. 27. 


’*0m namoE Patapa, Pralesvaha.*^ 

Om, glory tn Buddha! O, Om (irmning tJic elephant). 

It is 'wery gtnJ ! 


The perfuming of the yantra and the erection of a mal-bulat-putuva are not 
required, 

Yantra f&r prat^ciion againsl dl kinds of ^n^mhs. 

The tw o yantra of fig. 28 are draw n on a puskola, placed on a mal-bubt-putuva, 
perfumedj and cliarmed by one hundred and eight repetitions of the following 
mantra: 


"‘{Jm namo! Sri Akantavi* Kalakandi, Katariri, katu ■ fcatu, 

Om, glory to Bmldhii! (Ubhmt) come romc 


visadiili 

Bhadrakali, 

Karamundi, mema yakshaniyo 


a manifestniion of 
the goddess Durgi 

1 myself 

virahaunu 

anubhava, ada 

mema dutu hatura mapida 

together 

mighty to-cLtf 

[ myself see enemy cibey 

mema 

kara dutuvang 

numeh'a.*'’ 

1 myself 

near seen 

must obey me. 


dedena 

both 

ges^a 
at once 



Kg. 28. 
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yantra and mantra 


The puskola is then put into a metal case and tied to the arm. No enemy' wUi 
be able to inflict harm upon the owner of this yantra. 

^ Yantra against stomach-aches (bajJa ridenavata) 

The two yantra shown in 29 are drawn on a betel-leaf^ one on its upper 
side, the other on its under side. A little piece of finger, three pcpper-coms and 
one grain of salt are then w'rapped up in it, white the following mantra is being 
uttered se\'en times: 



“Om namol van Muni I vajra kik 

Ojh, £[017 to Buddha ! thunderbolt^ itch 

Pralesvahal" 

It is vtry good ! 

Yantra to get helfi. 

The two yantra of fig. 30 are beSreved to secure that, tn an emergency', their 
ow'ner gets help from anyone he asks. Fig. 30,1, is for men, fig. 30, II, far w'omen. 




hun bada. 

this body. 


They arc drawn on a puskola, perfumed, put under a spell, and then attached to 
the arm. For the first one, the following mantra is spoken one hundred and eight 
times: 

"Jua bada igtla ^'aha.". 

This body pfoteet 

while the mantra for the second runs: 

"Bada vikasa varavali. Nesvaha." 

Body invigontc Thi* a good! ^ 
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Yantra which affords protection against the jakku. 

The )'antra and mantra against the attacks of the yakku 
are» of course, especially important. A specimen is shown 
in fig. 31. A maJ-bulat-putuva is arranged, a little cam¬ 
phor is burnt, and the puskola with its drawing of the 
yantra is placed on an opened t^ili-nut and perfumed. 
Simultaneously, the ^ura utters the following mantra: 







“Om namo! raksha, 
vahansa ge • knyava 
venerable your power 


Fig. 51. 

Vishnu-raksha, Rintu, Kumari-rakshi devatavun 
olmada vah. Esvaha.” 

impotent cocne. It is good! 


Such yantra, which thus have quite generally the character of an amulet, are 
comprised under the name araksava-yantra. They are mostly more or less curious, 
highly stylized representations of a human figure or simply of a part, or purely 
geometrical drawings, systems of lines, etc. In addition, there are yantra which 
give the wearer protection against a definite yakka. An example of this kind is the 
Hiri-mandaJaya 



The two yantra of fig. 32 arc believed to offer protection against the Hiri-yakka. 
They are inseparable and must always be used together. They are drawn on a 
puskola. Then a tatuva with four square compartments is constructed, as is usual 
for the Hiri-yakka. The offerings consbts of red (blood<oloured) rice (le-bat), a 
raw egg, five kinds of flowers, and several copper coins (pandura) wrapped in 
a betel-leaf. Each yantra is separately perfumed with dummala and put under a 
spell by one hundred and eight repetitions of the appropriate mantra. This must 
be done on a Saturday, since if done on any other day it would prove ineffective. 
The yantra are then put into a metal case or wrapped in a piece of cloth soaked in 
w'ax, and tied round the waist; this has to take place on a Sunday. 


* MandilaCya) is the name for a special kind of circular yantra; it means simply circle or 
round disc (magic circle). * 
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Mantra for fig. 32, I: 

“Om namd! uttara yama 

Oro, glory to Bucklha! In the north residing 

mata , kiunarige • kumaraog, l^a 

roe princess prince illness 

Gdpala - maharajjuruvo ^idung, Icda 

cowherd great king having come illness 

(meaning the Hiri-yakka) 


vahansa nagabhavana 

venerable residence in the Nagaloka 
avadicha t^edi 

overwhelming at that time 

d^ Hiri-yakshaya-yakshanige, 

Hiri'yakka, male aiKl female 


seen 


l^a d^ka Hiri-yantraya-mantraya 

illness seen yantra and mantra for 

Hiri-yakka 

Hiri-yakshaya, kala Icda sanen, 

given illness remove 
Mantra for fig. 32, II: 

“Om! asurayak. Esvaha.” 

Om* a certain asura. It is good! 

“Namo! 

Glory to Buddha! 

“Namo! 

Glory to Buddha! 

“Namd! 

Glory to Buddha! 

“Namd! 

Glory to Buddha! 


liya 

written 


arasakala 

protected 


agnyava 
by their power 


taduttui." 

impede. 


Dlna-Bahlrava chi. Esvaha." 

Shiva-avatira come. It is good! 

ahi sidi ehi. Esvaha.” 

please appear here. It is good! 

bandha, bandha. Nesvaha." 

bind bind This is good! 

Badani-yakshani. Nwvaha." 

This is good! 


Yantra against the jak-leda (illness caused by the Hiri-yakka), 


The t\^•o yantra of fig. 33 are written on i 
perfumed, and put under a spell by one 
following mantra: 

“Om namd! Maladola - gtriyana 
Glory to Buddha! former residence of the 
Hiri-yakka 


puskola, placed on a mal*bulat*putuva, 
hundred and eight repetitions of the 

veda vasatana karana dalakada 

lived residence residing cruelty 



Fig. 33. 
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Hin-yokshaya, kala leda sanen, guna vena, sihil venda. 

given illness remove reco v ery come coolness come 

Saman-deviyange varami/* 

given order. 


The two yantra arc then put into a metal 
case and tied round the waist. 

When a person bclies es he has encountered 
a yakka, and, uf>on his returning home, speaks 
incoherent nonsense and behaves abnormally, 
an ^ura, neglecting for the moment the per¬ 
formance of a ceremony, fastens a yantra on 
him such a is shown in fig. 34. Occasionally, 
this is done after the execution of a “tel- 
matrima". 
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Fig. 54. 


Yantra against the diyara-sanniya i 

This kind of malady is traced back to various causes. The general belief is that 
when you eat something too cold or bathe at a wrong time, your body cools too 
much and you fall ill. You will 
suffer from fever and ague and 
tremble all over your body. It is 
thought to be true that all these 
symptoms arc most commonly cau¬ 
sed by eating a “cold" fruit or dish, 
or by an untimely bath (sec p. 241). 

In order to protect oneself and, 
above ail, ignorant children, one of 
the two yantra represented in fig. 

33 and 36 is employed. It is drawn 
on a puskola, placed on a mal-bulat-putuva along with five kinds of flowers, some 
sandalwood, and rice, and perfumed with kattakumachal. After the following 
mantra has been recited one hundred and eight times, the yantra is tied on: 

“Cm namo! Tarusanni, Mahasakra, Vallukama, Urukesvara, Gam, Butha, 
Nata! sribadidima ruhna kenahi yantra, mantra supavitra iyana 

by your power give life fast clean, tidy these 

yaisodana!” 

* Literally: water-illness (not dropsy); so called because the body has lost too much beat and 
is therefore now believed to coRtain more than the usual quantity of water. 



Fig. 35. 
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Fig. 56. 

Yantra for children suffering from diarrhoea. 

The three yantra of fig. 37 must each be written separately on puskola. The 
first yantra must be made on a Sunday, the second on a Monday, and the third on 
a Tuesday. The “jivan kamova” must be p)erformcd on the same days. A mal-bulat> 
putuva is arranged with red rice (le^bat) as an offering; while dummala is being 
burnt, the appropriate mantra (different for each yantra) arc repeated one hundred 
and eight times. Each yantra is then tied separately about the child’s neck. 




“Namo! 


Glorjr to 
Buddha! 

Sakra, 


Buddha aningyaya! 

In the name of Buddha, 
they must Icavt! 

Brama, Vishnu, 


senapati aning)’aya, 

chieftains nuke them leave 

yakun-yakshaniya. 

male and female yakku. 


Dhamma aningyaya! 

In the name of Ohamma, 
they must leave! 

Mahesvara aningyaya, anikut 

make them leave the others too 

mohuta upadra 
for them 


grahaniya 
children's diseases 
Pralesvaha.” 

It is very good! 


Sangha aningyaya! 
In the name of Sangha, 
they must leave! 

yaksha 

yakku 

kala 
given 


Yantra against the Bala-giri and the Grahaniya-yakkini. 

The yantra as shown in fig. 38 is intended to protect young children from the 
pernicious influences of the Bala-giri and the Grahaniya-yakkini. 

A special offering must be prepared for the Bala-giri 
and when making the yantra a mal-bulat-putuva is ar¬ 
ranged with five kinds of flowers and a string made up 
of seven strands. The Bala-giri-pidenna is placed be¬ 
fore the child and the Bala-giri is summoned. The yan¬ 
tra must be charmed by one hundred and eight repe¬ 
titions of ratana-sutra, being perfumed with kattaku- 
machal at the same time. A little piece of cloth to wrap 
the yantra in is then soaked in wax, and seven knots afe 
tied in the string with which it is to be tied to the pa- 
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dent, WhiJe the knots are being made^ the foUo’wing mantra must be uttered i 

"6m! ipayj mad ana; ^ 

"Om! Andun-giri; ^vaha.” 

"Om! Bala-giri; evahl/* ^ 

While the yantra is being put round the child's neck, the jiatana-sutra is repeated. 

Fig. 59 represeots another yantra active against the 
BaJa-giri* It is drawn on a piece of puskoJa, placed on 
a mal-buJat-putuv3L^ and put under a charm (jivan kar- ^ 
nova). For children iwo or three months old* It is put 
under the pillow, a child in his fourth month wears it 
about his right wTist, a child twelve months or more old, 
about the neck. 

Still more dangerous for children than the Bala- 
girl are the Grahaniya-yakkini. Their influence is believed to be checked by the 
three yantra showm in fig, 40 which must be drawn on a puskola, placed on a mal- 
bulat-putuva, and put under a spell by one hundred and eight repetitions of tlie 
following mantra (|ivan karnova): 



rig. 59. 



Mantra for fig. 40, li 
“C)m namo! yang 

Glory U> Buddha! 

"Om nambE 

Glory to Btiddha! 

"T^m namo! 

Glory tio Buddha? 

Sangba anubhavenl 
Jn iJif nllTK of 

Mantra for fig. 40, JIJ: 

"6m ring! Grahaniya-'yakshani 


vitan 

go nway 

Sakra-rasta. 

By the power of SoJeta, 

Buddha anubhaveo! 
In the name of Buddha! 
Yakkini! Pralevahl!^' 

Yikkini! It ii very goodl 

palen! 
go! 


pralsvaha.'^ 

It il very good I 

Esvahal" 

It is gjud? 

Dhamma anubhavenl 
In the mutitt of Dhuiurv! 


doSii^aha!'* 

We hope it may he good! 
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Then the offering for the Grahaniya-yakkini is prepared. It consists of a square 
tatuva supplied with boiled rice, a little piece of veal or goat’s nieat, seven kinds 
of curry, five kinds of seeds, some shrimps and crabs, and five kinds of flowers. A 
big ea^en pot which has not yet been used must be filled with water by a member 
of the family who is not allowed to exchange even a single word with anybody on 
his way to and from the water-hole. The pot is then covered with a clean doth and 
placed on the mal-bulat-putuva. A string having seven strands is twisted out of a 
yellow thread, two arm’s lengths long. Next, the puskola on which the yantra have 
been written is put round the neck of the pot and fastened with the string. Now 
the gift is offered to the yakkiniyo with the utterance of a nuntra. Then the yantra 
and the string are taken off the pot again; the yantra is roiled up, fastened with 
the string and tied with seven knots, while the following mantra is recited: 

"Om namo! danta, bandha dantagra akasa bandha 

Glory to Buddha! teeth of bind teeth and mouth heaven bind 

the yakkini of the yakkini 

The child with his face towards the room is now led to the door and the yantra 
are wound round his body. Then he is washed three times with water from the 
pot. This must be carried out in the morning. 


i'an/ra against menstrual complaints (Ihmala-yantra or masa-maruvima-yantra) 

A yantra such as fig. 41,1 is drawn on the upper side of a betel-leaf and charmed 
by seven repetitions of the following mantra: 



“Om namd! bhajanaya lingu. Esvaha!” 

Glory to Buddha! In the service of the lingam. It is good! 

It is then eaten by the affected woman. 

The second yantra, however, is dra^^m on a puskola, perfumed with dummala, 
while the following mantra is said one hundred and eight times: 

”Om hiraniya gun prelah muka bandu-bandu. Esvaha!” 

relatives. It is good!, ie. 

all yakku with their relations are told to return to the jungle. 

For this spell, a mal-bulat-putuva must be arranged. A banana-leaf is spread out 
and covered with five kinds of flowers, some rice, a kittle piece of sandalwood, a 
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piece of camphor, and a beteMeaf with a copper coin on it. The second yantra is 
put into a metal case and tied to the body with a string. 

Yantra against intermittent fever (mura-iina-jantra) 

On a new unused plate, a yantra such as is shown in fig. 42 is outlined with 
roasted rice*meal and put under a spell with seven repetitions of the following 
mantra. 


“Om Sri-Brahma, Sipala-Matunava chandra mama praiu pati.” 

moon I life iospire. 


“Om Buddha! piina, 
life 

dhamma prana, • dhamma 

Uw life Uw 

sangha disti vara* vara, 
priesthood come come 


Buddhi disti vara • vara, 

summon bjr presenting conse come 
a gift 


disti vara - vara, sangha 

summon come come priesthood 

jiva prana.’* 
life 


prana, 

life 



Fig. 42. 


The rice*meal is then made into a paste with a little coconut-milk or is poured 
into the coconut-milk for the patient to drink. This ceremony reejuires a mal-bulat- 
putuva. 

Yantra which is supposed to afford protection against diseases 
caused by Patini~devi 

The yantra displayed in fig. 43 is drawn on a puskola, laid on a mal-bulat-putuva, 
and perfumed with dummala. Meanwhile, the following mantra is repeated tv^'enty- 
one times: 
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“Om namd! Teruda, 

Glory to Buddha! a ddty 


Sanikira masekra mum • uruke, 

Saturn great crudtiea 


gada, mum • uruke oag^a napuren 

forgive^ cruelties badness 

kenhi-yantra mantra suden Yama-rajjumvo 


bandhiti 

will be bound 

Vimpaksha 


these yantra mantra cleanly King of Hell 


Ruler of the West 


gada* 
forgi'fc 
meruksoa 
this body 
namostu 

bow 


namami. Esvaha!*' 

clasp ones hands. It is good I 


Yantra against the unfavourable influence of the planets 
\Graha(ya) yantra'] 

The number of yantra which are intended as protection against the adverse in¬ 
fluences of the planets is particularly large. We have already treated this subject 
in our descriptions of the bali- and santi-ceremonies, but we shall summarize them 
here once more. 

Each of the planets can, as we have seen, exert an unfavourable influence, i.e. it 
has a certain period during which it exercises an unfavourable influence on the 
people subject to its power. This period is six years for the Sun, ten for the Moon, 
sixteen for Jupiter, seventeen for Mars, t^'enty for Venus, nineteen for Saturn, 
eighteen for the Dragon’s Head, and seven years for the Dragon’s Tail. 'This time 
of a planet's bad influence is quite generally called apalaya. The disaster or 
calamity which is caused by a planet manifests itself as famine, epidemics, pestilen¬ 
ces, etc., spreading over a country' and its population, and is called r^traka. During 
this unpropitious p>eriod, any person under the planet’s sw'ay is more than usually 
susceptible to disease of all kinds; one tlierefore tries to protect oneself at that time 
with the proper yantra, or rather, one takes care in advance more than one would 
do other^'ise. 

There arc one or more yantra for each planet, each yantra having its own name. 
Thus, the yantra for Saturn and for the Dragon’s Head is called naga-arjuna, that 
for the Moon, Mars, and Venus mahatan-gesvara, and that for the Sun suriya- 
mandalaya. 

In addition to these, there are still the following yantra: the bahutankaliya- and 
the saronianiya-yintr^ for the Sun, the arjiva- and the mahasvariya-yisiinL for 
Jupiter, the natamaya-y^itz for the Moon, and the srimahabodi-mandalaya, the 
bahu-mesvdra, and the agora-yantra for Mercury. 

Finally, there is still one yantra which is effective for all the planets together; 
it is called navandta-yantra (fig. 44). 

These yantra arc, like the other ones, usually drawn on an ola-leaf, but more 
frequently engraved on a strip of copper foil; well-to-do people even have yantra 
made from gold foil. The use of other metals is not permitted. 

All these yantra must be given their power by “jivan kamova”. For this, a mal- 
bulat-putuva is arranged with nine kinds of flowers-, nine bctcl-lcavcs wrapped 
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roiin<i niiie copper coiqs (paodura)^ and nine kinds of seeds—everything ninefoJd 
corresponding to the number of the planets. Jn the middle is placed a temili-nut 
which has been cut open and which has been decorated with gokkoJa around the 
opening. The milk is left in the nut and a few flowers, some seeds, and tw-o or 
three different fruits are immersed in it. The yantra is put on top; around it, the 
end of a string, a so-called ‘'kanya-nula'‘, is wound which must twisted out of 
nine tlireads by a young girl (kanya)- the other end of tJie string is wound round 
the edura s right middle fingen Now and then, while he is reciting mantra, he 
takes a little dummala between his right thumb and forefinger, raises his hand to¬ 
wards his mouth, and then throivs the dummala into the fire-pan. He thereupon 

holds the yantra for a little while in the 
sweet heavy fumes coming from the 
coals, and perfumes it in this way (jivan 
karnova). Each mantra must be said one 
hundred and eight times. 








fc.ar 


Fig. 45 * 

Seni mcraJia-jiuiLra. 


It* i 


Ft^. 46. 

dianidn ipiliya yiUitrz. 


Then, the yantra is rolled up and wrapped in a little piece of cloth which has 
previously been smeared or soaked with w^ax. So, a very small and solid little roll 
is formed which is impervious to water. The roll is tiien tied with the ninefold 
string in a special w^ay, forming nine knots, each one of which must be separately 
charmed with a mantra. TliLs done, the string with tlic yantra is tied round the 
neck or the upper arm {but never round the w^aistj of the person concerned and 
worn until the unfavourable period of the planet in question has passed, 

Tliree of these yantra w'lll be show'n here as 
examples. The first, fig. 45, is a scKalled Je/ii 
or s^m mur^hchanjaya-yunlfa i, whidi 
is believed to shield a person from the un¬ 
favourable influences of Saturn, The mantra is 
Inscribed in the figure and must be uttered two 
hundred and one times for “jivan karnova". 

The preparation of such a yantra is tliercfore 

rather a lengthy affair and is, as a consequence, comparatively expensive. 

^ ^ Murcl»chinjiTa conm ffum murchchi {icfnetims cmcsR«5iul)f pn^inounced cnixrtl) ^ to 
become uDcooscioiu, to faint, to become weik. 
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The sccood yantra of this group (fig. 46), on the other hand, refers to the Moon 
(chandra apalaya-yantra), and the third one, fig. 47, to Jupiter (brahaspati apa- 
laya-yantra). 

For the brahaspati apalaya-yantra the following mantra must be spoken> 


“Navasadasa 

Nine together (referring 
to the nine pUnets) 

manusha-jutan Ravi-visma 

hunun life sun-rajrs 


Banu 

nanie for the Sun 


youthful 


chakram 
throwing ring 
vairiharan.” 


vidan butha-bisatja 
like a spirit of the deceased 


viritja 

mukan 

Sri'lotjana 

religious zeal 

accept 

Buddha’s word 

a badi 

badha 

Rasa - Rama 

body 

kill 

manifestation 
of Vishnu 

vinasa karan 

abitjora 

nisakaran 

destroy 

invective 

leave 


by the power of Vesamunu-rajjuruvo. 

“Om Sri-Vishnu Narayana jivita rakshantu kuru - kuru. 

Vishnu-avatira body protea please please. 

Esvaha!” 

It is good! 


This yantra, or at least its “jivan kamova", must be made on a Sunday, other¬ 
wise it is worthless. It is then tied round the neck. 



Yantra against the graha-ddsd* 

The yantra shown in fig. 48 offers protection against epidemics caused by the 
planets. It is drawn on a puskola, perfumed, and is given power by one hundred 
and eight repetitions of the following mantra: 


“Om namo! 

Vidikama-yakshani odu 

bada. 

Pralesvaha!” 

Glory to Buddha! 



the body. 

It is very good! 

“Om ring! yakshani idan kamacha 

lang 

mutjala. 

N&vaha!" 


come on cure 


and 

leave again 

This is good! 

“Om namd! 

Vidikama-yakshani 

hun 

• hun 

bada. 

Pral«vaha!“ 

Glory to Buddha! 

• 

fast 

fast 

the body. 

It is very goodf 
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A maJ-buJat-putuva must be prepared, and after the incantation the yantra is 
sprinkled with yellow-root water and tied round the neck. It differs from the above- 
mentioned “graha-yantra** by its much smaller size and its more general scope. 
Moreover, its preparation is much simpler and requires less effort. 

Fig. 49 shows a yantra which serves the same pur¬ 
pose, but which is designed for a little child. It is put 
on to the child as soon as it is able to take solid 
food. 


Yantra for a lovesffell (vayasa gurukama^jantra) (fig. 50) 

This yantra is drawn on a pmskola and placed on a mal-bulat-putuva, perfumed 
with dummala, and put under a spell by rcp>eating the following mantra one 
hundred and eight times: 




"Om Adhiri vara, vira-vara Kadira-d^i Vira-murtu Kadira-devi, 

refen to Valli-amnu weaken 

anubhava vatuka Bahirava - kumara - devatava vara - vara bandha- 

powerful coroe bjr Shiva avatira prince divine coroe coroe bind 

bandha. Esvaha.” 

hind. It is good! 

The yantra is then put under the mattress or the pillow of the girl whose favour 
one wants to win. 


The ‘'gini sisil kerima-mantrei* 

is the mantra with whose aid fire can be made cool (sisil), i.e. it will make 
an individual invulnerable and insensitive to fire. The exorcist makes use of this 
mantra when he performs his “tricks*’ with burning torches or lamps, or when he 
lets the flames play on his body, walks on glowing coals, tramples on fire, swallows 
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fire, or performs other feats of this kind. He who masters this mantra fan walk 
on fire or plunge his hand into boiling oil, cither simply to attract attention and to 
collect money for his performance, or at religious celebrations such as the Katara- 
gama, festival in which fire-walking was formerly the custom. , 

As yellow-root water is needed for this purpose, it must be prepared by pouring 
some water into a new unused vessel and adding some minced yellow-root and 
powdered sandalwood (handun). It is then put under a spell with the following 
mantra; 


“Om namo! Isvara • deviyan, vahanse, Isvara-avataraya mamangana 

Glory to Buddha! Isran deity venerable manifestation menul force? 


Vismakarma - kovileta diya-tannli, Vismakarmaya 

Brahma’s son temple watering place Sakra's servant 


depayan pagagana sitala kala 

two feet tread down? cool off given 

anubhavan sita-lahchha, pada-lahchha 

mighty, dignified cool footprint 

dharma. Esvaha.” 

doctrine. It is good! 


anubhavan 

mighty, dignified 

sitala-sitala 

cool cool 


deviya-putraya 
son of god 
agnijvala 
flames of fire 
gurupra 

the great master’s 


The performer then sprinkles his body and particularly his head w'ith this w-ater, 
or his torches w'hich arc already burning or al^ut to be lit, or he sprinkles a little 
water over the fire which he is going to cross. Thereupon, he tries whether he is 
already insensitive to the heat. Should this not yet be the case, the mantra and the 
sprinklings must be repeated. Every direction must be conscientiously obser>’cd, 
not a syllable of the mantra must be omitted, lest it remain ineffective. 


THE INJURIOUS YANTRA 

Quite another group of yantra is formed by all those which are aimed at other 
persons in order to harm them directly or indirectly. These yantra play an impor¬ 
tant part in the performance of a kodlvina, i.e. a spell which is executed with the 
help of the ?dura against one or more individuals with the purpose of injuring 
them by disease or in some other way. The most dangerous and most dreaded kodi- 
vina have been described in detail in a former chapter, as far as their execution and 
their counteraction and destruction are concerned. In addition, how'cvcr, there 
exists a vast number of other, smaller kodivina which arc less harmful; they too 
can cause all kinds of injuries and belong to the less enjoyable things in the every¬ 
day life of a Sinhalese village. 

An appropriate and dependable yantra is alw’ays the main component of such a 
“lesser" kodivina. It represents, in connection with the pertinent mantra, the actual 
magic principle. In reality, how’e>'er, it is the yakku who are invoked in the yantra 
and who must, if necessary, be forced to yield and to obey by the presentation of 
offerings or by an appeal teethe superior deities. But frequently, it is indeed dif- 
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fioili to nuko out the redoing of the natives^ and the real meaning of the magic 
act remains unintelligible to ys. 

In the followings a few such “less harmful" kodivina will be described. 



Kodhina io make another man*s caitle fdl ill 

For thiSs the tw^o yantra of fig. 51 
are used. After they have been drawn 
on a brick] a mal-btilat-putuva is ar¬ 
ranged on which the brick is laid; dum- 
mala is tlien burnt and the follow^ing 
mantra uttered one hundred and eight 
times: 

“Om namo, Asurapa-Kali enen, Ba- 
hira'dei''Jvaron, Virapa-KaJi Bvaha." ^ 

The brick is then buried in a place where the cows generally graze. Unless the 
kodivina is found in time and rendered ineffective, tliey will fall ill before long. 



A cock must then at once have its tliroat cut and the blood must be dropped on the 
spot w'here the brick lay. In this way, so it is said, the spot is cooli and the 
destructive forces are annihilated. 


Kodivina whkh cmiei discord heiteeen husband and ivife. 

This is a very' popular kodivina w-hich is often used w-Ith malicious intent. The 
five yantra of fig. 52 must be drawn on a piece of kohomba-bark, A mal-buJat’ 



Fig. 52. 


putuva with five kinds of flowers is erected. The whiskers of a cat and a mouse 
must be procured and tied with a thread to the puskola on w'iiich the mantra has 
been w-ritten. The whole is tlien placed under a stone in front of the entrance to 
the house, while the appropriate mantra are recited. When, after some time, the 
couple has repcatediy pissed over the kodivina, it is hidden under the heirtli. 



‘ Tbtffl arc Lhirty'two asuo. One of theca h As^unpa-Kdi; annther ooe ii Virapo-Ka]!. Bahira 
li ih< Mtth-goddcss. The mantra wlU for Uic ro-operation of *aJI three of 


t 
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Yanira iQ bring husband and la gather again. 

The yantra of fig. 53 is drawn twice on a puskola. Then, to the recitatioa of 
mantra, it is tied about die man's neck and about the woman's waist. 

■- 

Kodivina to spoU a frerson's fishing (mala pita kstima-kod 'tvins, kodivina which 

drives fish away). 

A yantra such as fig- 54 serves to drive fish away from a person's ffshing-place 
so that his endeavours are fruitless. It must be drawn on a brick, and in its text is 
the narne of the person leading the catch. A mai-bulat-putuva is arranged with 
flowers, rice, a piece of sandalwood, and a small oil-lamp, in addition to the brick 
with the yantra. Tlien, the following mantra is repeated one hundred and eight 
times, while dummala is burnt as incense: 





ran, tau sadiya kanandu dane tenaje tutistan santudan Buddhanu bahavena 
Ginapanjera mabaviro cti Samhuddhan prayana mahavidita viditanu yuta maha- 
bala Mahakashyapa, Gautaman, Sariputra, Buddhopi mahatca," 

The brick is then laid on the sands where the people are going to fish, with 
the yantra face down. If the stone is turned, the kodivina becomes ineffective 

The "burnt padua-kodhind* 

The so-called ''bund padud* {to destroy earth) is an extremely dangerous kodi- 
vina. With a little piece of charcoal, procured from a recent cremation, the three 
yantra shown in fig. 55 are drawn on one side of a tile or brick, while the name of 
the victim is inscribed on the other. Then, a little mesa is arranged under a b^tree 


^ In other cases, where inkml wsicis are concerned, KadiTan-Hiri-yikki ij also invoked 
and entreated lo drive the fish awjy and thus spoil the catch (cf. p. 2fi). 
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and the stone with the yantra h put on lop, surrounded by die folJowing things: 
a little piixe of sandalwood, a little piece of camphor, a few beteMeaves, and a 
copper coin. The mantra is now recited^ 








“Omi hantu, Buddha 

Orn! 

balagatin-yakka, duakatin-yakka, 


rasvaren kila tala, 

glofioos |>titC£S 

devalaya-Mah amef a 


Oddi-massina 


varen, 

come 


mja - mja, 

nearer dcat^ir 


gaxa 
i lines 


agan 

hert 


kila 

many 

vipula 

happy 

sltin 

wait 


baladari 

mighty 

ayra-bala, 

mighty 


Purand r a-vad iga. 

Sri Oddi-massina 

umbala 

barava 

sittn 

Buddha- 

place in JodJa 


cDusla 

ypuT 

take it 

wait 


raskatu, umba 

barava 

raka - sitTn 

nuraka nositot kila 

katu 

power you 

uicc it 

tcep it wilting 


many 

naill 

gahanava, langumvafa, 

massinl 

numbaga 

saran 

katu 

putu 

drive la chieftaia 

cousin 

your 

aid 

naiU 

great 

garana’dararu. 

Esvaha." 






illness pains. 

It is good! 







Freely translated, it reads something like this: 

"Om, yakku-preteo, assemble, in the name of the glorious Buddha, come to this 
spot to play, mighty yakka, you who divcH at Maliamera. Great and mighty cousin 
Oddi (Suniya-yakka), approach nearer and nearer. Bring the illness and ’K'ait+ 
Powerful cousin Oddi of Punmdra-Vadtga, here you are to wait. Take it (the 
stone) and wait. Buddha's power be with you. Take it, keep it (the stone), and 
wait. You are to drive many nails into his body, chieftain. Cousin, ! need your 
assistance. Many big nails will afflict him with disease, cause him pain. So shall 
it ber 

At tlie same time, die stone is perfumed with dummala in order to endow it with 
power {jivan kamova). Then, the stone is buried secretly in the garden or the 
estate of the pcoon against whom the kodivina is directed, in the light of a lamp 
belonging to the same house, so that nobody sees it. Tlie consequence will be that 
the yakku will throw stones on to die victim's roof, the next day. In the course of 
a week, the members of the household wail fall ill and die, one after the other, if 
the kodivina is not removed and destroyed. ' 


i 
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The "hetM'ghti &ldngiStiiya-kodhifiit*^ (the ittPinctMe lightttitig 
and thunder kodiidnd) 

Some lime is put under a spell and used to paint tlie doof’post or the post of the 
veranda of the victim's house. The occupants of the house will be struck with 
illness and will not recover before the lime is removed. The corresponding mantra 
must be repealed one hundred and eight times^ its text runs; 

"‘Om, hcna^glnj, burai latu aloka gini-Valhalla, 0(11^ naragan indiya baba, om rin 
vallimala gini Mamakandi, Pisu-yakshani ensera kulanbu, Maruva tabarai aleka 
gini vailialla anaragan indababa, 

Om namo, Naravalela-d^, puta sitinj apotje-sitiriT bin-bin, teri'teri, blla surindu, 
Mara'diridat, blla‘bjla mira, kalabila-blla, kagana bila-kati, kana-gatjarin uma ama 

•id! * 

ten. 


aSijanan 

Anjanan is the name for a special kind of magic, and those familiar with it arc 
the diiijatian-kariya^ It is essentially a kind of clair^^oyance carried out by the 
ahjanan^kariya with the aid of a certain goddess, the Anjanan-devi, and her son 
Hanuman, tlie ape-god, along with Mahavishnu and tlie Suniya-yakka K 

The ahjanan-kariya can at the same time be an ^ura, but he must possess certain 
abilities and knowledge which are not accessible to everybody. Only those who 
belong to the “minusha-gana” are qualified to busy themselves with the afijanan 
As we shall see later on, diis diarm is of extreme importance. When one wants 
to get detailed information about some occurrence^ or to be foretold the issue of 
some enterprise, or even merely to know' the future, one applies to the anjanan- 
kariya; he wdU, for his part, contact the Anjanan-devi and receive knowledge about 
whatever he has been asked. Also in cases of disease and especially those w^hich 
are connected w'itli a kodivina, the ahjanan-kariya is often consulted, particnlarly 
w'hen the s^tra-kariya has not been able to give satisfactory advice. Indeed, the 
anjanan-kariya demands a considerably higher fee than the sastra-kariya; he will 
charge up to five rupees for a home visit, and from between one and tw^o rupees 
for a consultation in his house. 

The ahjanan-magic can only be performed at night and requires particular pre¬ 
parations; it is said tliat Anjanan-de^'i w^ill not obey an invocation during the day. 
A so-called af5janan-m«a must also be arranged: banana-leaves are spread out on 

^ The AiiJaiiarL-d^J is an Tndlian deity, mother Oif the art of mafic, who is also called Eadda. 
dvvj; her son Honujiijm, kin^ of the apes, miut always assist at the perfomtante of a $pelK 
2 Ganafna) = number, nunicrifal value. Tlw lunar houses uie divided ifUo thr« 

groups, soKalled gunj, uamely: the trtdnttiAa-giinj, the and the The fitst 

categiory includes the nirkata; hernia, lehenit, ordn, puopalu, uttxapaJ, puosala, uliiasaJa, pujputupa, 
and uttcaputupa-, the d-cva.gana group comprises; asvidd, muasiriso, puvarvptsa, pu-Sff. hasla, sah, 
ansuro, suvena, r^'ata; the raksha-gana is composed of: keti, aslisa, sita, visat. dfta, mull, dhenita, 
kuja, and magha- ' 
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a. little table or on a stand which has been erected especially for the purpose; a 
HttJe higher above thexiij a clean white cloth is stretched over two curv^ bamboo 
sticks so as to form an arched roof- This mesa is then provided with white flowers 
(temple-flowersJ, areca-blossoms, a few' bananas^ some rice-cakes^ and a handful 
of rice grains^ a little piece of sandalwood, betel-leaves^ a little bottle of coconut- 
oil, one of sesame oiL one of brandy, and a fourth one with some palm wine^ a 
string of beads such as is worn by the Indian sadhus (yapa malavak), and a new 
unused little pot with yellowy-root water. Finally, a small w'hite plate or saucer Ls put 
against the w'all or against some object in the middle of the mesa; its under surface 
w'hich is turned outw'ards has a round, black, shining spot in its centre. This spot 
has to be painted on w’ith a special substance, the so-callcd anduna prepared from 
the roots of certain herbs and other ingredients and stirred w'lth a small quantity 
of castor oH into a black paint. 

The preparation, of this andima must be attended to with the utmost care, since 
die success of the spell depends primarily on it. We shall see farther on, from 
what substances it is made. 

A little clay oil-lamp {meti-pana) is placed in front of the saucer so that the 
black spot is evenly illuminated and dearly visible, and now the observation can 
begin. But previously, a Htde yellow-root water Ls sprinkled with a coconut- or 
arcca-blossom in the four points of the compass in order to counteract the evil 
powers and to keep diem off the mesa. Mantra are then uttered, some three times, 
others seven times, and some also one hundred and eight times; diese repetitions 
are necessary to make the charm effective (pi. XLVIIl, fig. 83). Tlie mantra fulfil 
different functions. First, the anduna must be put under a spell, because otherw'ise 
it would remain ineffective and lack power; this giving of power is performed 
by the '^anduna jivan karnova-mantra", i.e. the mantra which gives life (= pow'er) 
to the anduna. A second one 1$ the ^‘eliya yavana-mantra" to render the light effec¬ 
tive, i.e. the oil-lamp and its fiame. A third mantra, the "bojana-mantra", is in¬ 
tended for the food, i.e. the offering. And further mantra, finally, serve the 
purpose of conjuring the necessary' yakku and devatavo, in some cases also the 
pr^eo. 

The leading figures, as w'e remarked before, arc the female deity Ahjanan-d^i 
and her son Hanuman, who is her steady companion and is believed to Ulumiuale 
her path wdth his torch. The rest of them, on the otlier hand, play the part merely 
of auKiliacy' demons whose assistance is needed to summon the goddess, 

When all the mantra have been recited, the ahjanan-kariya sits down at the mesa, 
adjusts the little lamp suitably, and gaaes w'ithout moving at the black, brilliant 
spot on the saucer (pi. XLVIIl, fig. 84). To prevent disturbances and distractions, 

^ AnJun^a} JTWIQS ihe same anjanin,. but is its Eltl foim. Afijaiui is a preparation cm an 
•ntltncmy or aool bam, U5«i ro paint tlw cj'e-tids black. Babus have thnir' cfe-linis blackened when 
they are about thren memths old In erdn to pres'emt cyt-discams. Tht rtsol of the word anj^nan 
U — to unear, m datih. ^ 
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a curtain is let down behind his head and bade. Afrec a while, he asserts that he 
sees a figure iQ the black spot, walking towards him with a torch in its handL A 
little later, another figure will appear, and tlien a third and a fourth one. They 
come in a definite order: first the SunJya-yakka, then Mahavishnu, then H^uman, 
and finally the Anjanao'devi who remains visible for a considerable time and Tvho 
reveals whatev^er It Is desired to know. Her son Hanuman always runs and hops 
before her, leading the way with his torch in. his hand. The number and order of 
these apparitions are, however, not always the same; it depends chiefly on the com* 
position of the anduna used, of which several kinds are distinguished and whose 
use varies according to tlie situation and circumstances. 

Each of the spirits appearing has, as has been stated, to cany out his particular 
part. Here again, the yakku play the role of helpers and are summoned In order to 
intinaidate the others so that they' feel compelled to present themselveS. The chief 
personality is Afijanan-devi who lets her inquirers know anything they wish. Her 
son Hanuman, however, is her companion and shows his mother tlie way. 

Picture after picture passes before the eyes of the observer. He sees people 
coming and going whom he knows well, sometimes individuals who are far off 
and of whom he has not heard for a long time, and sees things which he would 
otherwise never have known about. After a while, the aii]anan*kariya will also 
ask the person who is consulting him and on whose behalf he is performing the 
ceremony to sit down at the and gaze at the black spot. Whether he wdil 
see anything or not, depends, I was told, entirely on the disposition of the client; 
it is believed to be wholly out of the question if he belongs to the "^'raksha-gana'*. 
Those of the *’devagana" do not show any great capacity for it either. The best 
natural aptitude in this respect Is found among the meinbers of the "mlnusha- 
gana”. 

As mentioned above, there are three categories of anjanan each of which has its 
own scope. The first form is the so-called "Vishnu vajira patala-ahjanama" 
which also makes it possible to see and experience things which are or arc happen¬ 
ing in a foreign country or on another continent. This anjanan is, therefore, par¬ 
ticularly valuable when it is a question of detecting a kodivina which has been 
buried and hidden in the ground. The Suniya-yakka, the Maliavjshnu, Hanuman, 
and the Ahjanan-devi are summoned with this ahjanan. The composition of the 
anduna which is required in this case Is rather complicated, the foUow'LQg herbs and 
materials being necessary: 

Leaves from the katupi la-tree (Evolvus aJinoides, a Convolvulaceac) 

Stamens of the flowers of the iron wood-tree (na-malrenn) 

Amukkara, a Solanaceae ( WIthania somnifera) 

Mayla-mal, flowers of the sandalw^ood-trce 
Attika paJu, bark of Ficus glomerata (an Urticaceae) 

Udupiyali, a leguminous plant (Desmodium) 

Una-aln, powder (literally: ashes) of a split-off bamboo-cane and finally an 
old rag, left behind at the w'ork place of a washman. 
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The rules for the preparatiofi of tlie anduna are e<)ual]y intricate. In the earliest 
hours of the morning, before the birds are awake, the ahjanan-kariya must procure 
the above-mentioned ingredients. He naturally has to make sure beforehand where 
all the ];jerbs and plants are to be founds as it would otherwise scarcely be possible in 
die darkness. Moreover, be is not allowed to speak a word to anyone whom he 
happens to meet on his errand in spite of the early hour, but he must pursue his 
w^ay in silence and w'ithout arousing attention. On his return home, the herbs are 
first thoroughly dried in the sun, and then put into a pot or pan and heated for 
some time over a fire* Thereupon, the whole mass is powdered in a mortar, mixed 
with a few drops of “dummala-tel" i, and again mixed and powdered. The pow^dec 
is then shaken on to a big flat stone and ignited. Tlie clean blade of a hoe or otlier 
big piece of iron is held over the flame to catch the^Hiot which is then put on a 
little plate and charmed by a special mantra (jivan kamova); finally, it is put into 
a new^ and absolutely dean receptacle made of w^ood or horn (neither a glass bottle 
nor a metal case may be used). Another rc<jmsite is tlie soot of burnt camphor 
which is kept in an identical vessel. 

When an ahjanan-spell is to be performed, the anjanan-kariya takes some soot 
out of each of the two containers, just sufficient for the one performance, and 
mixes the two togetlter w^ith a few' drops of castor oil (erandu'tel) so as to form 
a fairly tliick paste. While uttering mantra, he paints a moderately large round 
spot in the centre of the noder-side of the saucer, wElh the tip of his forefinger* 
liiis mixture, tlie ready-made anduna, may not be prepared eltlier in anticipation 
or for a later occasion, because it w'Onid lose its effectiveness. Tlie soot itself, how¬ 
ever, may be kept for any length of time, provided It is kept in a w'ooden or horn 
vessel, and wdll. in contrast to tlie ready-for-use anduna, not lose its power. For 
the rest, tlie ritual takes the course already described above. 

Another form of ahjanan is the “Katatagama-devij.'O'anjanaina''. For it, an 
anduna made up of the foilow'ing herbs is recjuired: 

Maha-hadaya, Lycopodium phtegmarla 

Ira-raja, Zeuvine regia (Burmaniaceae) 

Vana-raja, Anactochilus setaccus (Oichidaceae), 

These ingredients are dried in the shadow', heated in a pot over the fire, reduced 
to powder, stirred into an ointment with dummaJa-tcl, ignited, and burned* Hie 
soot is caught on the cool, shining parts of a banana-stem w'hich is held in the 
flame, put under a charm (jivan karnova), filled into a w'ooden or horn lecepEack, 
and kept there. When needed, some of it is stirred into a paste wdih castor oil, and 
then used to paint a round black spot on the under side of a saucer, as was done 

^ Dumiruila-tcl ii in cht following Fowdoftd (dummala), juch is b ujicd 

for infmsc and for fin- diuinl; tht pcrfoitHiUiCH of cemnoniits, il put iiito k suitable pot, 

CDti'crcd with the lid. and put On a fire. An odly liquid ccmdeiTie^t On the [id and OOn be caught, 
drop bf drop, in a bottle. Thb diimmala-tfl is a very piedoux substMi^; a ^ry small bottle of it 
costi ten rupcci. ^ 


t 
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with the "Vislmu vajira patala^anjanama” describeti above. In this case, the 
Kataragaxna' d^iyo is summoned first, and then Hanuman and the Aii/anaa'd^'i, 
Should these tar'o demons hesitate to appear, the Suxuya-yakka is invoked; at this, 
the)' will present themselves immediately, for the)' fear the Suniya-yakka arid obey 
him without hesitation. This anjanan also makes it possible to see things which 
aje beyond the eajfth, i^e* in the air or anywhere in the universe* 

The third kind of aiijanaji is the "miila-pr^-aiijanajna". In this ritual, neither 
tlie yakku nor tlie dev'atavo are summoned, but the pr^o, in particular tiie mak - 
preleo, w'ho will reveal anytliing the magician wants to know'. Besides them, the 
Suniya-yakka is also always cited; he orders or obliges the pr^eo to appear, or 
simply precedes them, since, as w'e have already seen, tliey alw'a)’5 follow' him. They 
both receive their offerings,*the preteo their pr^a’tatuva, and the Suniya-yakka 
another tatuva. 

This anjanan requires not a saucer, as do the tw-o above ones, but a fragment 
of an unglazed eartlienware pot or dish, on which a round black spot is painted 
with another kind of anduna. 

The prescription for this anduna is as follows: different kinds of yani'roots 
growing w'ild are ground into a fine flour on a stone, and charmed with a certain 
mantra (jivan kamova). A silver rupee is placed under the stone in the belief that 
it may reveal w'hether it is fine enough ground and thus fit for die anjanan. This 
will be the case w'hen the surface of the flour shines like silver; otherw'ise, the 
grinding must be continued and it must again be charmed until the silvery shimmer 
is clearly visible* The flour is dien w'lthout further treatment mixed with a little 
castor oil into a paste and applied w'ith the forefinger to the potsherd. The flour 
must be freshly prepared for each ceremony and must never be kept in store. The 
piece of pottery, on the other hand, may w'ell be kept, and actually belongs to the 
indispensable outfit of every anjanan-kariya. 

Tlie following mantra accompany the performance of an anjanani 


I. The Aiijarjart-devi Jhti-mantfd, Le. ihe mantra It? summon the Anjanan-deyh 


"Om! dasai Kanuman-ta jiva-jiva yanen 

life life get ro woric 


Hanuman-ta raja vava, 

kidg mint 


Kavira'Bhadrakali' 
Durg^ av;it3» 
yavami vava 

CQnlit 


vava, Silambara vava, Mahavishnu, Oddi- 
come come 

AnjanaH'dCTi Satakuta mudunen memakJ 

rcitilcnor of on the surmnit what I say 
Anjarmn'd^i 


taneta disti vara-vara namali.*' To be repeated one hundred and 

hither I sufnmon came come Glory to Buddha! 


eight times. 


Thetc ate thirty-two differeat avAtira of Diirga, 
the Silunbari. * 


two of which ire the Kavira-Bhadraluli an^ 
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//. The Hanumafj dhti-TnuTjtr&y i.e. the mantra to summon Haaaman. 

'‘Om! Krida. H«muimji-ta, vappen^ Ada-Hanumin-ta i vappert 
pliying H^unun OQEne Hatf-HanumTii qddsc bere 

D^a ^ Hanuman-ta vappen Kairady'Oddi-Hanumm'ta^ disti vara-vara 

divine Hanuman conic hert I summoa coiik come 

namah/* To be repeated one hundred and eight times. 

Glory to Buddlia! 

ill. The Suniya-yukkd disti-manira, ie. the mantra to summon the Sumya-yakka. 


"OmE 

gumvala 

p^ala 

BahTrava 

konden. 

V ishuu-Kad if avelu 

Om! 

(guru) 


Shiva avAtiru come here 



konden 

angaradu 

maru 

rmdena 

Oddl-yaksha^ 

mabala 

jiva-jiva, 

come here 

* mighty 

aofiry 

{3a»Lonate 


look brte 

life life 


vara-vara. Namah." 

come come. Glory Eo Duddtu^ 

""‘Om, rin! Makaraduti, KokaJa-rakshar Oddi-konduva^ Oddi-yakshaya 
Om, rin E variom names for the Simiya-yakka 

enen. disti'dbti, vara-vara. Namah." To be repeated seven times, 

coituc hLtJwr hither come come Glory ro Buddha! 


IV. 

*‘Om! 

Om! 

Ayanayafca 


The Vishnu distt-rndfitra, i.e. the mantra to summon Vishnu. 

Sri Mundesvara, Kataragama, Mundal vava, Nata-drida 

varloui lumiej for VUfadu fome 

disti-disti, Sri Vishnu Narapna adatma^ andunsandun 

hither hither ti>idity 


jivan, disti'disti, vara-vara namah." 

life hither htthcr comu! come Glory to Buddhiil 

"Vasu-d^ata Faran-Brahma tatmurti purusah 

name of a sloka (verse) man 

Vishnu namo vafan Govlna * Govinda 

nune of A Boddhiubra 

mukunda Krishna, Govina-Govinda namostu 
black cow wirh bows 

To be repeated three times. 


nirguna santa 

kind'hearied 

preJada --bari 

istri-aVAtara (in the 
form of a wDcnao) 

tasmai." 
b^iow honoLLT 


V. The anduna jivan karnova-mantfd^ i.e. the mantra whkh endows the anduna 



Kudirlpu 

with potuer. 

dare akasa 

peiyun, 

urip 

patu 

Qml 

Sthiiya^yakka avatira 

heaven 

living 

life 

spend 


^ There are Icn different avatlra cl Hanumao, one of whidi Is the Ada-HanunMn, I.e. the 
Hairtfiaumant here enty half of the demon h visible. 
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sakram Kudiripu dare 

prana-prana 

triloka 

viya 

endow With power 

entreat 

three worlds 

victory 

vara-vara. Esvahl!” 





comt cotrw. k is good! To be repeated three tlrn^s. 

VL The eiJya y^van^-ntanirdf he. ihe mantrd which hessows power on the lights 
”Om! anj^najTi vehi idatu pudijel yayah.“ 

Otnt for this near appear fast 

To be repeated tliree times. 

VU. The bojana-mantm, i.f* the mantra for she food (meanhig the offering). 


"Cm namol 

ira 

%atak 

sandah hatak palagan^ 

upan 

Om, Glory 
to Buddha.? 

fun 

seven 

moon seven jepArale 

bom 

devatava udin. 

sesak 

ala 

sitin velradu anubhavemu 

kepagan 

above 

^ kind's 
3 tandii.r<i 


wilt cat powerful 

Mxqst it 


bojaiian. Esvahal" 

this food. k 13 good! 


THE POSITION WITH REGARD TO BUDDHISM 

Although the BuddJiism in Ceylon belongs to the Hanayana school, numerous 
Tantrist practices have found acceptance, while the foundation of the religion must 
be sought in age’old primitive animistic and spiritist conceptions. Magic practices 
with the aid of magic circles (mandaJa), magic drawings (yantra), and magic 
formulae (mantra) can be traced back to tliem. By these means, the initiated are 
able to exorcize the gods and the demons and through becoming merged in them, 
to gain supernatural powers. 

It is an unmistakable fact that the practice of the edura and bandhanap, just as 
much as that of tlic kapua, are in unmitigated opposition to the true doctrine of 
Buddha, and for this reason the monks and priests will have nothing to do with 
these three people. A bhikshu will never submit to the ritual of a "devil-charmer'' 
or even attend a ceremony simply out of curiosity or any other reason. In the tra¬ 
ditions which form the origin of the ceremonies, as well as in the mantra with Uie 
help of which the yakku and preteo are invoked and exorcized, one comes up 
against the name Buddha at every step. He is quite generally set forth as an excep¬ 
tionally pow^erful personality, from which a power emanated vfhich on its cAvn 
sufficed to destroy or render harmless his adversaries. Nevcrtlieless, it is the same 
here as in other religions. Each sought to appropriate for his own doctrine that 
which appeared to fit and to be suitable, and did not shrink from any means to 
justify his point of view, ^ 
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In very many cases, Buddlia plays the loJe of a mediator* just as the supreme 
deities Sakra and Isvara. Each and all the yakku and pretco are subject to him and 
obc)" him without c^ucstion. All these dark powers (yakkii* preteOi, rahsho, etc,) arc 
BuddhVs antagonists, avoid his presence* and take flight as soon as they see him 
approaching. 

On the other hand* we see that Buddha and the other deities are always willing 
to mediate; again and again we hear legends about agreements with the yakku and 
pieteo* we hear they forbid the demons to pursue and kill men, but concede them 
the right of afflicting them with diseases on the explicit condition tliat they restore 
diem to health again. Men, for their part, ate obliged to show' their gratitude by 
the presentation of an offering which must be arranged according to a definite 
prescription, and which the spirits have to accept. So* we gain the impression that 
on these terms both parties apparently get on w^ell together in harmony; but this 
is only as far as w'e have draw'n our own conclusions from the ideas which the 
exorcists (^ura and kapua) and the common people support. The picture is quite 
anotlier one w'hcn w'e hear W'hat Buddha himself has to sayi 

"Astrology', fortune-telling, prediction of good or bad events based on signs, 
foretelling of success or failure, all these things are prohibited” Further, he says 
with reference to die ceremonies-): "Ceremonies are worthless, prayers are Idle 
gossip, and conjurations arc void of saving power. But when you forego covetous¬ 
ness and lust, w'hen you free yourselves from evil desires and cast off all hatred 
and ill will, that is the real offering and worship of God 

In reality, It is the same liere as in other Buddhist countries; only very few com¬ 
prehend the true Buddhist dogma in its real profoundness; the rest are Buddhists 
in name only, among them also a great part of those who wear the yellow gown. 
Actually* the Sinlialeso ate just as little Buddliists as the Balinese are Hindus or 
the Papuans of Western New' Guinea are Mohammedans. They are too deeply 
rooted In their old conceptions and customs, in their belief in the yakku, raksho* 
and preteo who must constantly be presented with offerings, and they will, con¬ 
sidering the tolerant practice of the yellow church, hardly change within the next 
decades, 

BUDDHISM AND THE ART OF HEALING 
Anotlier word about die relation of the Buddhist religion to the art of healing in 


* Evan^ellum dn Buddha p, 231 * 

^ Ibid., p. JS. 

^ Accord]njj to Icudltion, Gaurami Buddha u s*id to hive been on Oyloo three limes, Hii 
first vUtt was paid to Bintenne, where the Maht-yangana-dapoba wai ended in inenvioiy of the 
occaiiofi. The second tinij, in the fifrh year of his being a Buddha, he went to Napndipi in the 
north-w«i of the island, where he lettlcd the quarrel of two klu^ of the Naga about a diainorid- 
studded throne. His third viait took place three yean later. On this oocaaitm he weal to KeUniya 
uid preached to ihe king of the Naga, converting him to Buddhism. Durifig this last visit of his, 
he is said also to have visited Anuradhapura and to have dimbed the Adaunspok, where he 
left hij footprint. 
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a general sense. The Buddhist scriptures say very little about this topic; it is at best 
mentioned incidentally. Nevertheless, a good deal of importance has, since ancient 
times, been ascribed to the recitation of certain Buddhist texts, particularly the 
sutra-pitaka. The commentaries to the Buddhist writings emphasize the fact Aat the 
great master was already in his lifetime asked to ward off evil forces by sermons in 
order to stop epidemics and plagues. Thus, the legend reports the case of the out¬ 
break of pestilence at Visala; there, Buddha is said to have uttered the ratana- 
sutraya and to have succeeded with their help in subduing the evil forces. And the 
same procedure was observed by Buddha’s disciples on occasion of the previously 
mentioned Spirit-ceremony, the origin of which is traced back to that very tradition. 

The ceremony takes the course described above. First, the small mandapam is 
erected. A pot with clear watjr, having a white thread round it, stands on the table. 
The attending bhikshu are seated in a circle and hold the thread whose other end 
has been tied to a relic which they have brought with them. The ceremony is 
opened by the recital of certain sutra. Then follows the recitation proper or the 
reading from the book (also brought with them). Two bhikshu are thus occupied, 
after an hour or two, they are relieved by two others, and this continues throughout 
the night. This ceremony generally re<^uires one or t^’O nights and one day, but 
sometimes it lasts even longer. During the last night, a sp^ial ritual is performed 
with the attendance of all the bhikshu. They now recite jointly, enumerating the 
names of the most important vihara and devalaya, and prophesying good luck and 
happines for all their fellow-men. 

The water of the above-mentioned vessel is then sprinkled over all those present 
and pieces of the white thread are distributed which are tied about the right wrist 
as amulets against diseases, epidemics, and other dangers. i 

MEDICAMENTS AND POISONS 

The majority of the medicaments with which the Sinhalese vedarala is familiar 
and which he applies, originate from the plant kingdom; only a few of them arc 
taken from the animal or mineral kingdoms, as one can easily convince oneself 
by a glance in an apothecary’s shop. The number of various herbs, roots, seeds, 
woods, and barks which arc approved and applied as remedies for this or that 
ailment is enormous; it is even maintained by many experts that there exists no 
plant, part of which may not be good for something. 'The Indian physician Jiv^, 
son of king Bimbisara of Magadha, established the principle that everything is a 
medicine and that there is nothing which is not. The same applies on the whole 
to the Sinhalese art of healing. 

It is, therefore, impossible within the limits of this book to enumerate all cura¬ 
tive plants, with even the slightest pretension to completeness. Most of them are 

» In the Vesak issue of the Daily News of 1940, W. A. dc Silva gives an extended description 
of such a pirit-ceremony in hi% essay “Buddhism and Healing of Disease". 
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simply dried and applied without further preparation, either in the form of a de- 
coction, or ground into powders for plasters or for internal use. Usually, the 
vedarala himself gathers the herbs, roots, barks, etc. which he needs for his 
patients; but there is in addition a group of people, the scucalled '^behed had ft 
kada-karlyd\ i.e. herbalists, whose business it also is. Among the bhikshu are 
likewise found some who occupy themselves with this. And then, finally, there 
are those whose profession it is the production and sale of various oils. These have 
already been mentioned earlier in this book. 

As mentioned above, the number of remedies originating from the animal body 
is, if not theoretically, at all events practically, very mudi smaller. In most cases 
they are fats which have been extracted. Yet, it appears strange that poisonous 
effects are attributed to many of these animal fats. fTliis superstition is, in par¬ 
ticular, conhected with the fat of snakes, especially with that of the dangerous viper 
(polanga), that of the perfectly harmless ph)ton (pimbura), and also with the fat 
of the big varan lizard (kabragoya) which is said to be produced best by the people 
of Matara. Those wlio want to commit suicide or who want to remove their rivals 
often make use of these poisoiis. The death due to them is said to be a very terrible 
one; a person who has swallowed the venom is believed to swell up and hiss like 
a serpent or a varan lizard, and to die in violent convulsions. Since the varan lizard 
enjoys official protection on account of its feeding on snakes, its fat is not easy to 
procure, but it is thought still to be obtained in secret. The animal is cut up length¬ 
wise and the fat taken out. Snakes are hung up, head down over a fire, and the 
Jicfuid which runs out of the mouth is collected. What is obtained in this case Is, of 
course, not actually the animal's fat or grease, but the decaying blood and the 
liquids of putrefaction. One can well imagine that they produce a poisonous effect 
when introduced into the stomach in considerable quantities , 

Other animal fats, on-the other hand, are valued as old approved medicines, just 
as in our western pharmacology. Bears' fat (valas-tel) is used against baldness and 
loss of hair, that of peacocks (monara-tel) cures sprained joints. The fat of tigers 
and leopards (koti-tel) is a well-tried means of protection (arakshava) from tlie 
yokku and preteo. It is worn about tJie arm in a small metal case, such as is used 
for yantra. Pigs' fat too, is a similar prev^entative, and is smeared on the forehead 
or the arms when danger threatens from a kodivina. In the same way, houses and 
their inhabitants are protected by applying pigs’ grease to the w'alls, the door, or 
the pillars of the veranda. 

ITie meat of tigers and leopards is in high esteem as a remedy for asthma, while 
most Sinhalese avoid pork as being impure (kill). 

An outstanding position is occupied by the so-called kasiUrl, a very valuable 
medicine, w’liich is obtained from the glandular secretion of the musk-deer 
(Mosdius moschiferns). It is very expensive and not easily acquired, so that only 
the rich have access to it. It is believed that a few' drops of kasturi, administered 
to a dying person, may stdl bring him back to life. It is mixed with other remedies 
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and made into pills. A similar property is attributed to the hom of the Indian 
rhinoceros, which is also highly valued by Chinese physicians; it is powdered and 
then, given to pregnant women when the delivery does not proceed easily (p. 247). 

In certain cases, minerals and metals are also employed, just as in Chim^e and 
Indian medicine. We have already mentioned mercury^ and in addition there is 
gold, in the form of powder (also used in Tibetan medicine)» which is prescribed 
for ailments of the heart and the lungs^ and powdered precious stones, amber, 
corals, and even pearls, which find occasional application and which were also 
known to mediaev^al pharmacy. 

The number of remedies which are made from minerals or metals, is enormous; 
they are collectively called slndmam-b^hed. Altliough each is in itself a medicine* 
they are mostly mixed Or headed with otlier ingredients; this heating b often con¬ 
tinued for hours or even days, until tlie mineral has, as they' call it, been tompletely 
*‘bumt’', i.e. until the metal has been converted into its oxide, or if cow-dung is 
a constituent of the mixture* into the nitrate. 

Among the metals, mercury (rasi-diya = liquid metal) occupies the first place 
and is tlie basis for the produrtion of numerous medicines. 

Not every vedarala, however* is familiar svith tlie production and application 
of these sinduram-behed which arc a special branch of the Indian and Sinhalese 
medical science. Thq' are* just like the above-mentioned kasturi, administered only 
in especially serious cases and when tlie otherwise customary remedies have proved 
of no avail. 

Among die vegetable poisons, the fruit of the kaduru-tree (an Apocynaceac) 
must be mentioned as being the most important* This tree is very common in the 
lower regions* Suicides, particularly girls who face the birth of an illegitimate 
child, frequently make use of thb fruit. Death is said to ensue within a few' hours 
of eating even a single fruit of tills plant. 

Tliere is a voluminous literature, dealing w'ith medicines and therapeutic me¬ 
thods. Most of die works* how'oi.'er, are of Indian origin and written in Sanskrit* 
or else translated from the Sanskrit into Sinhalese i* 

THE CONCEPTION OF HOT AND COLD 

Tlie Sinhalese share witti other peoples of the Indian cultural group the idea 
tlv^t all foods* especially vegetable ones, i.e. fruit and greens, arc to be distinguished 
as hot or cold. Correctly speaking, there b a graduating scale* from very hot, mode¬ 
rately warm* neutral, moderately cool, to very cold kinds of food. Instead of hot 
and cold* w'e ought to speak of foods with a hot Of cold action* or of heating and 


* The folltjwing works miy be listed: Rasiraiisundiri. CalcuEtn; VaishsyjinmwvaJi hy Govm[la 
Duz, OkutU; Sanhitta, Calcutta; Ki^yaBJingrahaya, Calcuiu. A comprebensEve suivey 

of Sinhalese triftiical Kicnce w also to be foundi ia John Atiypallc ^‘MatcriJi Media"* Gilomibo 
1917, and Etniiiiuel Roberts. “Vcjfcuhle Matcrii Media”* Cotombo 1931. 
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cooliag ones» but the native, in his everyday vocabulary, does not make these 
differences. 

Extremely hot or told food is believed to be unhealthy for the organism and 
must, ^erefore, be avoided by children and sick people^ G>Lds and digestive dis¬ 
orders are most frequently traced back to the consumption of very hot or ver)^ cold 
fnjit. Neutral fruit and vegetables of course agree best with the stomach and may 
be eaten by anybody witliout harm. The others, on the contrary, are looked upon 
with such a degree of anxiety as to appear to us completely phantastic. 

The following is a list of the most common kinds of fruits, vegetables, and other 
foods, which are classified, according to the above-described conception, in ttiree 
categories: hot, cold, and neutral. 


Hot 


CoJd 


c- 


Neutral 


Manfi 

Soursop (Ajuna cdunfati) 

Pineapple 


Pomegranate 

Manaus tine 

Brciiiifruit (Arlocar^ui flotii- 

Ratu-nula-boiuoa 

Tomsto 

\\i) 

KaJ i-gutu-baiujia 

All kinds □( besd^ 

Beef 

Kernel and milk of the omb- 

Rice 

Alt kinds of fish with much 

nut 

Potato 

bloofl 

Eggfniit {Solanum esaden- 

Muftou 

A{l Insects 

tum) 

Chicken im^t 

Aiu-mub-banana 

Ladin' fiogeis (Hibiscus es- 

Cow's milk 

Rose^ipple (Jimbosa vulga¬ 

culentns) 

Swed potaEo (Batata edulis) 

ris) 

Piiprita 

JackftuLt (Artocarpus inte^ 
prifalta) 

Pumpkins 

Cucumbers 

Melons 

Al [gator-pear (Persea) 

Jarrlbu (Eugenia ag;uea) 

Milk of buffaloes 

Tato (Coloeasii) 

Yams (DIoKorea) 


The last group comprises all Utose fruits and eatables which are not considered 
as disadvantageous and which may be consumed by anybody without harm. Parti¬ 
cularly the following are avoided: tlie banana species ana-mula whose big fruits 
are said to produce excessive heat, and the banana species ratu-mal, polu, and kaJi- 
gutu, whose fruits, however delectable, are belies'ed to have an extreme cooling 
effect. For these reasons, they' are generally not cultivated and it is said that only the 
very' poor eat them on account of their low price, while they' are rejected by other 
people, 

Tlie main rule is, not to eat cold fruit after bathing, because they cool the body 
down too much. Sweet potatoes, soursop, grapes, and imported apples also cause 
strong cooling. Concerning the last^mentioned tw'o, oue might suspect a prejudice 
against foreign products, because they do not grow In the country, but are only 
known as imported goods; this would not explain, however, the aversion against 
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the soursop which is eveiyw^here common.. Ychi will nevec find this fniit on the 
markets' it is generally refused for its extremely cooling effects and because it is 
said to produce stomach-aches. The jackXruit also has extremely cooling consequen¬ 
ces and is therefore never given to children. These and other fruits are ^Idom 
allowed to ripen; they are, how'ever, consumed unripe, cooked as vegetables or as 
curry. 

This classification of fruits and food into hot and cold sounds all the more 
strange, when it is realised that, ice cream, for example, is grouped among the foods 
which produce heat and which must therefore ouly be taken with the utmost care. 
Thus, it b not the temperature in itself which suggests the classification of hot and 
cold, heating and cooling, but the internal w^armth or coldness produced by the 
consumption of a certain fopjl, the warmth which the body receives or loses, and 
the damage which results in the organism. There may well be a grain of truth in 
tile idea, but it is equally certain that the value attributed to the heating or cooling 
effects of the different foods and stimulants, b greatly exaggerated. 

The same conception b to be seen in the over-anxiety concerning bathing (pour¬ 
ing water over the body)» So, for instance, one must not bathe durbg the noon- 
hour, since the strong cooling down of the body at the hottest time of the day Is 
also believed to produce detrimental results. 

Speaking now about the idea of the heating and cooling off in a metaphysical 
sense: When a house is haunted by yakku and prctco, it b thought to be hot and 
must be cooled off; in the same way, people who are menaced by evil spirits or 
vas’dds, must undergo a cooling ceremony. Any conjuring or offering ritual, as 
well as the sprinkling with yellow-root water, is supposed to bc cooling. The con¬ 
ception of cooling (sbil) b identical with purifying, whereas a malicious action 
or spell is considered as a heating process i. The place w'here a kodivina has been 
buried, is distinguished by the increased warmth (kutaka) of the soil; after the 
kodivina has been detected, the ground must be cooled down (sihil) either by 
sprinkling it with yellow-root w'ater or by the fresh warm blood of a sacrificed 
cock. The same holds for the spot where a murder has been committed. Falling 
ill, also, is equal to becoming hot with fever, and moderate cooling and sprinkling 
with yellow-root water brings recovery. 

OMENS 

* 

The Sinhalese attributes great significance to the calls of certain animals and to 
other distinct occurrences. He b used to considering them as good or ev'U omens. 

VC'hen dogs begin to howd at night, or cats make a noise, k b a sign that the 
yakku are In the neighbourhood; the belief b generally that do'gs and cats can see 
the spirits. 

^ Fof this reason, nu.nEr& directed [owanlj [he ddtiet Jq cases of arc prafcis for 

coolnos (cf. ZH, 224). • 

WiRZ 16 
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Wbtn a. kannkokii, a certaia cnae, lets its ciy be beard, it is a bad omen, and it 
IS thought that a member of the household 'niil die. When one of these birds flies 
over the house, it means death for one of the occupants. When a person is angry 
with wmebody and wants to curse him, he will say: *^Kanakoka andola umha^tl”, 
i.e. “the kanakoka has come for you”* 

Similarly, it is a token of Lmminent death for a person In the vicinity, if the call 
of an owl (bassa) is heard. If a crow dirties the soles of a person's feet while he is 
kneeling on the ground by a bo-tree to perform his prayers, this individual will die. 

If two snakes, varan lizards, or gekkos are seen copulating in a house or near it, 
it is a bad foreboding for those who are Jiving there, and a gara-yakuma-ceremony 
must be observed to ward off bad luck (cf* p. 123 ff*J, This is the case particulaxly 
when a pregnant woman is in the house. ^ 

When 1 bhikshu is the first person whom you meet upon leaving your home, it 
is a warning and you had better turn back. If, however, the first you see is a woman 
with a pitcher of water, it is a prosperous sign* A pot of water is presented, for 
instance, on occasion of a wedding and is supposed to bring good luck. 

Another bad omen is when one meets in the early morning a woman with an 
empty basket or vessel, or a woman Carrying coal. The former indicates that one will 
suffer from want, and the latter that one's house w'Ul be burned down. It Is 
dangerous if the salt l>arrel is found completely empty, so that it should never be 
allowed to get as far as that without directly taking care tliat it is filled again. 

When the pollidicha cries (a small bird with black and white plumage, Cop- 
sychus saularis), people believe that it summons the Suniya-yakka, because its call 
resembles the whistling of tiie ^ura on his bamboo flute. When this bird is seen 
near a house, it must be scared away, because its piping might allure the dreaded 
yakka. 

When the hearth (lipa) collapses while the fire is on to boll rice, it is an evil 
omen and misfortune will come to the inhabitants of the house. 

When, upon leaving your home, the first thing j'ou meet is a funeral procession, 
it b a very unfavoLirable token and it is better to turn back at once. 

When mushrooms suddenly make their appearance in the house or close by, it 
is a bad sign. It is connected with evil talk (katha-vaha), or interpreted as an in¬ 
dication that someone fosters ill-will against yon. The appropriate procedure in 
this case is the performance of a gara-yakuma, a d^ol-madua, or a siiniyama-ccre- 
mony, in order to counteract the had influences. • 

The following things must on no account be done: 

Cutting the finger nails or hair inside the house; neither must hair which has 
been cut off be left lying around so as to be seen. One must not sit on the threshold 
and ncv^cr may one step over a person sitting or lying on the ground. Nothing that 
can act so as to decrease or injure the mental pow^'ers of oneself or of another* 

The utmost importance is ascribed to the breaking in two of a coconut and the 
manner in which the two halves fall to the ground fqretells imminent happenings 
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ajid occurrences. As a rule, a coconut is cut through at an exorcism rihiai in order 
to see whether or not the ceremonjf will be successful, i.e. whether the patient is 
going to recover or not (cf. p. 7B), 

SEXUAL LIFE OF THE SINHALESE 

PUBERTY-CEREMONY FOR GIRLS 

The appearance of menstruation is always cause for a particular ceremony, called 
iQkmm (grown up) or md-vurdimn (opening blossom). In the district of Galombo 
the expression kotoluna is generally used, which means the sarne as lokuna. 

As soon as the bleeding sets in, the wife of the wash-man is sent for. She takes 
the blood-stained doth away from the girl and gives her a clean one. The old doth 
remains the woman's property and she is further presented with a piece of the 
girl s finer)', such as a ring, a bracelet, or an car-ring, in addition to a pot and three 
earthen dishes, a measure, and a reward of fifty cents. The w'oman anoints the 
girl s hair with oil (nanu ganava), puts a coconut flower into the pot and moves 
the vessel three times in a circle above the girl s head. 

Neict the girl is led into a room of the house w'here she remains secluded for one 
or two weeks with only the company of an old woman of the family. This relative 
also serves her food. Meat, fish, eggs, and baked things are prohibited during this 
time, 

Tlic sastra-kariya is summoned. He has to examine the horoscope and indicate 
the day for the purifying bath according to the horoscope and tlie nekata of the 
birthday. On the day of her bath, the girl is first taken to a tree having a milky 
juice (breadfruit-tree, papay'a, rubber-tree) and there, her mother or her mother's 
sister pours a pot of w'ater over her head (isa-diyata =: head water). From there, 
they go to the bathing-place where the bath is taken. 

In the meantime, all the girl's relations have assembled in the house. The mo¬ 
ment she enters, the mother's brother breaks a coconut on the threshold. The man¬ 
ner in which die two halves fall down is examined w'lth regard to the girl's future. 
If the inside parts o^f both halves point up, it is corisidered as a very' good omen; 
the girl will be spared from diseases and lead a very happy married life. If, how¬ 
ever, both parts fall with their openings downwards, or the female half with its 
inside up and the male one face dow-n, it is a bad sign; it meins that in her marriage 
she will have the upper hand K But if the male half of the nut lies upw'ard, and 
the femaJe one points down, it is regarded as propitious for, in this case, the man 
will be the stronger partner in the marriage, w'hich is as It ought to be according 
to Sinhalese and Indian ideas. 

After this ritual, the mother or her sister brings an oil-lamp of brass with a star- 
shaped opening for the wicks (pitala), and li^ts a certain number of wicks in 

» SomecirftH [he breaking of one or even two coconuts b first perfanii«3 during the weddint 
i.e. before mid after the riiujnb^ of the Oiuple being married ate tied together. 
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accordance with the nekata. The buraing lamp is moved three times around the 
girl's head; then, she takes it herself and carries it into another room of the house 
where it is left burning. 

No^i die girl is presented with gifts^ such as ornaments, sari^ or even money, 
from her nearest relatives. 

A new horoscope with reference to the day and hour of the beginning of the 
menses, has to be calculated by the sastra^kariya and i$ used in place of the birth- 
horoscope. It is Called ^'magul kill nekata kendra". From now on it is authoritative, 
and it is consulted on every important occasion, especially marriage. 

MARRIAGE 

The Dutch law which still prevails on Cej'lon, ail#>ws a girl to marry from the 
sixteenth year of her life, a man from his tw^enty-first year; tlie wedding must 
always be performed before the registrar. 

According to the old Indian Custom, the parents decide which girl their son 
has to take as his wife. This question is generally settled early on, and the children 
usually comply with tlieir parents decision without opposition. Now and then, 
there are, of course, exceptions to the rule: secret love affairs which frequently 
end in the carrying-off of the girl and the flight of the loving couple to another 
village, do occur. Such conduct naturally raises a lot of commotion among the 
relations and acquaintances, so that the new'ly-weds would find it difficult to con¬ 
tinue living in their ow’n village amidst all the suspicion and gossip. 

About a girl who runs away wdth her lo\^er, it is said: "muna deligava deman- 
pianga'', "she smears her parents' cheeks wdlh soot”, or in other W'ords, she brings 
disgrace on her family. Such a girl had better never more set her fool in her tJwn 
village and in such cases there is no question of a dowry. 

Actually, a girl's dow^ry is of the greatest importance at her betrothal and her 
marriage. Another point is the belonging to different castes. It is generally regarded 
as improper if a young man marries a girl from a lower caste. When it does hap 
pen, one may be certain that it has not been brought about by the choice of the 
parents, but that the young couple have had their own way against that of their 
parents. 

When parents w'anl a wife for their son. they first of all look around in the 
neighbourhood. Usually, an elderly friend of the family is entrusted with going 
into the preliminaries with the girl's parents, and particulajly with finding oiit 
what dow'ry she w'ill bring to the marriage; he also has to enquire about jewelry and 
property, which may be considerable. There arc also the so<aUed "mlgul kapua", 
people who occupy themselves especially with match-making, collecting their 
corresponding rew-ard from both sides. 

If a young man ha$ a secret affection for a girl (hora yanova) i, healsogenerally 


^ In [he district pf the expreuion '^LidcnoVii" u hIjd UMd. 
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asks the ma^ kapua to arrange matters for him. lc. to lay the subject before both 
the girl's and his own father, as in most cases he has not the courage to do it him¬ 
self, A lad will never speak to his parents about his love for a girl, nor will a girl 
either. Thus, the magul kapua not only plays the role of a professioaalj,match' 
maker, but also takes the place of a friend and adviser, the most intimate secrets 
being entrusted to him. 

Every family has for generations past had to do w'ith the same family of match¬ 
makers and these mediators form quite a characteristic institution, also in India, 
A good match-maker is in a position to enumerate all the illnesses of a family, his 
clients, as far back as the most ancient ancestors. This abU.it)f and knowledge is 
handed down from father to son. These remarkable people hide an exceptional 
cunnihg behind a sort of comicality. 

Tile girl's inner qualities, her personal inclinations and abilities are' considered 
as of mudi less importance than the question of the dowry and her parents' pecu¬ 
niary circumstances. In the first place, mardage is a business, at least in the eyes 
of the bridegroom’s parents, and neitlier his ow'n nor the girl’s opinion or senti¬ 
ments are given much consideration. 

After the magul kapua has made the necessary' investigations, a meetbg is 
arranged betw'ecn the parents of the young people. A sastra-kariya is appointed 
to compare the two horoscopes widi one another (porodambalua ^ comparison of 
the horoscopes). The most favourable is, of course, when the stars under which 
the prospective bride and bridegroom w'ere born* agree with each other. Particularly 
the girl’s horoscope is subjected to a close examination. It is scrutinized as to her 
health, her ability to bear children, and to the chance of her being exposed to un¬ 
favourable planetary influences, and so on. According to the c^rcumstanc^^, it may 
be decided to defer the marriage for a time or cvea to drop die whole project 
completely. If one or both horoscopes appear unfavourable in the immediate future, 
it is understood that the respective party* or if necessary the two of them, will 
undergo a ceremony in order to ward off the evil influences of the yakku, pretco, 
or planets. When, however, no hindrance is found, the two families pay each other 
visits and return visits, and the bridegroom now has the opportunity of seeing the 
girl. At the same time, the dow'ty is definitely settled. When the state of affairs 
has reached tlic point that the marriage appears defirute, the engagement is made 
public, Wfhich means that the wedding must take place w-Ithin the next three months. 
Also, on the day of betrothal, part of the dowry is paid over. The ancient Indian 
custom, whidi still rules in the old conservative Sinhalese society, demands that 
bridegroom and bride see one another for the first time on this day. At this occa¬ 
sion* the girl hands her future husband a ring, while the fiance presents her with 
a silver or gold necklace. Besides* the young man's parents bring sweets (bandrai) 
w'ith them. 

Now, the sastra-kariya appoints a day for the nuptials. Again the two horoscopes 
must be consulted, for care most be taken that die wedding is not celebrated on 
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an unfavourable day for either of the partners. Following an old usage, a little 
bower (poma) of coloured paper is made on the wedding day, generally in one 
of the more spacious rooms of the house or else under a protective roof which has 
been constructed in the open air for the solemnities- In it, tlie yoking couple sit 
down. The brother of the girl's mother ties the right thumb of the bridegroom to 
the left one of the bride with a white thread and covers the pair with a white cloth. 
A few' drops of yeUow'-root w'ater are poured on to the joined hands from a little 
earthenw'are pot, while children of the family recite poems (yaya mangalangata). 
Then, a bani^uet is serv'ed for which, now'adays, a big wedding cake is baked, 
following tlie English custom. 

On this day the second instalment of the dow'ry' is paid to the father of the young 
man who generally at once passes part of it over to*his newly married son. The 
brother of Vhe girl's mother llkew'Lse receives a number of gifts from the bride¬ 
groom. The usual objects are a box for betel, a pair of areca-scissors, a tortoise-shell 
comb, a loincloth of fine wool, a silk towel, and some cash ^ about ten rupees). 

On the third day after the wedding, the "'showring of the blood-staiued doth" 
takes place. On that day, the parents of the newly-w'eds come together once more, 
and die wife of the wash-man is secretly ordered to inspect the bloody cloth. 
Without wasting a w'ord about the matter, this w'oitian puts a half-peeled banana 
in the middle of the table as a token that all is in order, i.c. that the defloration has 
occurred normally. If such a banana is not seen on the table, it means that no blood 
has been found on the cloth. Discussions ensue, and in former times the con¬ 
sequence was that die dowry had to be returned and the marriage was revoked. 
This is nowadays no longer possible; people therefore let the matter rest with their 
discussions and resign themselves to the fact. If e^erytliing has been found in ordfer, 
the match-maker is now paid his reward by the tw-o parties, the amount of which 
is determined by the financial circumstances of each family; in the other case, he 
foregoes the bridegroom's part. 

PREGNANCY, BIRTH, AND BABY-CARE 

It is regarded as a great disgrace If an unmarried girl becomes pregnant; this 
is called "horota bad vela'*, '"clandestine pregnancy". The girl is well aware what 
she has to expect from her relations and the other villagers, and will try every 
possible means to stop her pregnancy at an early stage and procure an abortion 
(andura). There are a number of remedies known which may be successful when 
administered in time, but which wdll do considerable harm if applied too late or 
improperly. Among the inoffensive means are young unripe pineapples (anasi- 
g^a) and young pumpkins (puhul-g^a) which must be eaten raw'; to the dangerous 
Ones belong the manga-like fruit of a tree growing in tlie low'lands called kaduru, 
which produce an absolutely deadly effect when consumed in large quantities. 

Now and then, an cdura is consulted who knows tlie pertinent mantra. It occurs 
not infrequently in Ceylon that a girl who is expecting commits suicide by eating 
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the poisoQous kaduru-fmit; for a girl with an illegitimate child certainly has no 
easy life. Where^'er she goes, she will be exposed to disrepute and her child will 
for the whole of its life be branded because of its parents' gnilt. Especially in this 
respect, the Sinhalese are very narrow-minded. ^ 

If difficulties occur during the delivery, the edura is called in order to utter 
mantra or to perform a little ceremony. He first tries to help by reciting appropriate 
mantra, or with the "delii k^^pTma", or merely by administering holy water to the 
woman in labour (vatura maturala bona = water, charmed, drink). He may also 
draw a yantra on the leaf of an alu-kehel-banana (ash banana) and put it under her 
back, or anoint the woman's body with holy oil (tel maturala bada gaciava = oil, 
charmed, anoint the belly), or put a betel-leaf under a spell (bulat kola maturala) 
and plate It on the woman's gavd. If the child still does not appear soon, the edura 
tears the leaf iq pieces and flings jt on the floor at the feet of the womad. A piece of 
the horn of a rhinoceros (kangavena anga), powdered, dissolved in water, and put 
under a charm, yields a potion for women in labour which cannot fail to produce 
results, even if the child should be still-born^ This remedy, howc'%'er, is hard to 
procure and hence very expensive, so that only rich people can afford it. 

In the case of a miscarriage, a coconut-flower is ground into a fine powder and 
soaked in water and tlien given to the woman to drink; it is believed to possess 
purifying qualities for pregnant women. Another purifying drink is the milk of a 
red coconut 

One of my informants gave me the following detailed statement: 

When a pregnant woman feels that her time is near, she sends for the midwife 
(da-antma or minapu’-amma). This person helps to deliver the baby and lays it on 
a eJean cloth; then she continues to lend assistance to the mother until die after- 
birtli (ved-amma) has appeared. Should diis be delayed, she stuffs a clump of hair 
into the mouth of the woman to produce nausea which is supposed to drive it out* 
Then, the umbilical cord (pekani-vella; vella also means creeping piant) is cut 
tlirough with a knife or scissors so that the piece remaining attached to the child’s 
body is long enough to come up to its nose. The midwife takes this part of the cord 
betw'cen her thumb and forefinger and strokes gently along it towards the child’s 
navel. Then, she folds the ends of the cord and ties it tightly with a thread. The 
region around the navel is finally anointed with a mixture of coconut oil and of 
dried burnt and powdered giirifu^w-fruit (Garcinfa combogia). The afterbirth and 
file cut-off piece of the cord are buried in the ground at some distance from the 
house; the hole must be deep enough to prevent their being eaten by pigs, dogs, 
or varans, otherwise the cliild will cut his teeth very late. 

The chi((i js washed in clean lukewarm water and rubbed dry. Then a female 
relation or acquaintance expresses a little of her milk into a small bowl and a gold 
ornament is dipped or laid in It. A few drops of this milk, which is therefore called 
'’rankiri”, i.e. gold-milk, are now dropped into the baby's mouth and a few grains 
of boiled rice are pushed b^een its lips. A few hairs are cut from the new-born's 
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head, wrapped in a little piece of w^hite doth, and kept during the first three 
months of its life. At the end of that time, the child's father or another of its, 
relatives takes these hairs with him across a river or a lake and on his way back 

throws them into the w^ater. 

* 

When the deliver)' is finished, the midwife passes the chdd over to one of its 
relations, generally the father, and is rewarded by him w'lth a gratuity of from two 
to ten rupees, according to the circumstances. The child is then laid by Its mother, 
but must not be nursed by her during the first three da)'S of its life, because it might 
fall ill. The mother must squeeze her milk into a bowl and throw it against the 
w'alL If the baby drinks its mother's mUfc in the course of these days, he is In 
danger of being afflicted with convulsions (valipu), rash (hori), milk-thrush 
(ullegan), or ulcers on his legs (le-rata). A w'oman qjf the family or of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, therefore, takes it upon herself to nurse it during this time. 

The mother is for tlie first three days not allowed to take any food other than 
rice-water (kanji) and a decoction of leaves of the kohomha-trec {Azadirachla 
indica) called kayarjgdifadj. She must continue drinking tlie latter for at least a 
fortnight. Of better still for a whole month. During the first days, she also has to 
take pow'dered ginger, one teaspoonful at a time, which she washes down wdth 
some water. Immediately after the delivery, she must sw'allow a considerable quan¬ 
tity of ginger-juice with kohomba oil in order to speed her recovery. 

After three days, the baby’s eyes are dabbed witli anduna, so that they are made 
dean and eye diseases are prevented. 

If the infant Cries too much and suffers from indigestion, or if anything else is 
wrong, the edura is called to perform a Bala-giri tovile (see p. 96 ff*), a ceremony 
for which a figure of boiled rice must be made. In addition, five needles of an alloy 
of five different metals are ordered at the goldsmith's, put under a charm by the 
^ura, and laid under the child. Then, an offering of five kinds of flow'ers is 
arranged for the Blla-giri-yakkiniyo, and a string (kaha-nOla) which has been dyed 
with yellow-root water to the recitation of mantra, is tied about the little one's 
neck. After the ceremony, the rice-figure and the offering are carried off to the 
bush. 

As has already been stated in one of the former chapters, a child is, from the 
third month to its eighteenth year, subject to the influence of one or other of the 
gifi-yakkiniyo, each of w'hom demands her particular offering. How'cver, the case, 
just described represents a quite geoetaj ceremony. 

If the child is afflicted with rash (milk-crust), the ailment Is traced back to 
the evil eye (es-vaha) or to evil tongues (katha-vaha). Again the ^ura is con¬ 
sulted and a "temili gejah matrima" (literally: place a charm on a kigg-coconut) 
is carried out. This little ceremony must be observed only in the forenoon of a 
Tuesday or a Sunday arid requires the followdug objects: a young king-coconut 
(t^mili), seven tw'igs of different kinds of lemons and oranges with their leaves, 
five kinds of seeds (rice, peas, beans, lentils, and sesanv^). 
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The ritual begins with the uttering of mantra^ while the etluxa holds the opened 
coconut in his hind. Then^ he throws the five kinds of seed into tiie nut* stirs the 
liquid, and administers a few drop of it to the child three times. After the child 
has drunk, its head is sprinkled with the rest of the water, also three tbn^. 

This ceremony is repeated the same ev^ening and once more the following 
morning, in the presence of the family. Then, the lemon and orange twigs are put 
into the coconut and from time to time inspected to see whether the leaves are 
withering and losing their colour* If this occurs within the next twenty-four hours, 
it is a bad omen for the child; if otherwise, it is a good sign indicating early 
recovery* 

A few days after the child's birth, the father sends for the astrologer (kendra- 
kariya) to have the "velapt kada”, the first, provisional horoscope, cast; this 
velapat kada fulfils more or less the function of a birth certificate and testifies as 
to the day and hour of the birth and the corresponding positions of the planets. 
Its price is twenty-five Or fifty cents. The real and definite horoscope (k^ndra) is 
only cast after the child has completed his tentli year, and then the astrologer 
charges one rupee for it. 

The keodta-kariya will also appoint a favourable day, in accordance with the 
n^kata, on which the child may for the first time be taken out of doors into the 
sun. He will also fix the date on which the mother is first allowed to leave the 
house again. These first airings are called '^ira pnnana", t.e. exposure to the sun, 
or ‘'tanniyarima"* Before this day, the woman in childbed b not allow^ed to receive 
visits by strangers, nor must she be left alone. Some one of her relations must 
always be near to attend to her. But from the day she is allow^cd to go out again, 
sht needs no further nursing. 

When the kcndra-kariya returns with the velapat kada, he mentions to Uie 
parents four or five letters which are connected with the child's moon-house 
(nekata). According to these letters, the parents Can determine the child’s name by 
selecting one of them as the initial for the name. The child retains this name for 
his whole life; only boys may change theirs, should they later on enter a monastery 
and be ordained. 


SEXUAL ABERJLATJONS 

Looking over the various aberrations and anomalies of the sexual life of the 
Sinhalese, we arc far from finding the kaleidoscopical multiplicity which we come 
across in India or in any other country of the Near East. 

As to prostitution, it has, even Ln former times, never assumed as large an extent 
as has been the case ever since in neighbouring India. For several decades past, 
it has been generally suppressed by the government. A prostitute, caught at exer¬ 
cising her profession, is imprisoned for betw-een a few' weeks and sev'eral months. 
For this reason, prostitution, in the reduced degree to which it still occurs at all, 
is carried out only in secrej. In former times, there were, just as in India, distinct 
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csstes from which tlie prostitutes were recruited. They were the Hokuru in the 
district of KarandenJya and the Goigama near Kandy. The eastdess Kodiya from 
the environs of Ratnapura had a particularly bad reputation m this respect, which 
is still j^ivc to-day* 

The custom of offering one’s wife for the night to a friend or perhaps even to 
a stranger who enjoyed the hospitality of the house appears to have been quite 
common, as Robert Knox describes in detail in his wetl^known book. It was equally 
conventional that a woman was more Or less the property of her husband's brothers 
who even took his place in his absence* 

It seems that paederasty is rather more widely spread on Ceylon than prostitu¬ 
tion j at least, this may be inferred from tlie fact that a great number of expressions 
and euphemisms for this vice are in circulation. ‘'ELu;^ maranova", i.e. to kill the 
goat, "beliTcanova”, i.e* to cat crab-apples, "kakul gahanava” and '"kalava gaha- 
nava", i.e. to punish the thighs or the buttocks, arc a few" of the most frequent in 
use. It is an undeniable fact that the monasticism on Ceylon, as in Burma and other 
Buddhist countries, has definitely tended to promote the occurrence of paederasty. 
Over and over again, it is maintained that only very few bhikshu really live in 
chastity and it is even asserted that there arc not more than tw^o or three in a 
thousand. This appears to be decidedly exaggerated, for there are a great many 
bhikshu who observe Strict seclusion and solitude. But the situation is much worse 
in the larger monasteries and it is a quite common occurrence that older, and some¬ 
times also younger, bhiksliu keep boj-s ostensibly as their servants, whom they 
occasionally also instruct, while their real purpose is quite another one* One speaks 
of "pansala sudiiva”, "temple diversions", and everj'body knows w'liat is meant. 
But it is ev'idently difficult for an outsider to discern, the true state of affairs ahd 
to obtain an idea of things as they really arc* Reliable sources informed me that 
paederasty is also wide-spread in schools. It is quite common that a teacher has a 
favourite pupil whom he prefers to the other ones and whom, if circumstances 
allow", he also takes home w'lth him or who accompanies him on excursions, etc. 
These things are not hidden from the public eye as mudi as one would suppose; 
one can see often enough a teacher sitting with his favourite pupil in the tiicatre 
or cinema. 

Qjnsiderably less common is Lesbianism, which is known by the name "bat 
valan gahanava", i*e* to punish the rice-pot* 

Still Iks frequent are reports of bestiality; 1 heard of only one case of this kind! 
A half-grown lad had attempted intercourse with a cow; when his doings became 
public, he ran away to another village in order to escape derision and infamy and 
did not return until five years later when the affair had meanwhile /alien into 
oblivion* 

Likew'isc, masturbation is not at all so pres'alent as one would think and is by 
no means the rule, even among young men. It is called "ata gahanava' (ata. = 
hand), the person practising it being ridiculed as an '*iiya'', i.e. nurse-maid. 
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Other kinds of unnatural self-satisfajction, also those of a hannless type, are, 
however, hardly known even by name among the Sinhalese. Scarcely a trace is 
found on Ceylon of that highly elaborated erotic style which developed in the 
middle ages in India, Persia, and particularly in the Near East. Neither arp erotic 
systems known on Ceylon comparable to the ^'Kama sntra", nor pornographic 
literature or pictures, nor representations of sexual intercourse such as are to be 
seen everywhere b South Indian temples and which are erjually common on Java 
and Bali* It is rather strange to find that the Sinhalese are, to all appearances, so 
entirely different in this respect from their neighbours on the mainland and from 
the peoples on the islands to the south and cast^ Sexual life is, on the whole, an 
entirely private and intimate sphere for them. Even the Sinhalese vocabulary knows 
very few indecent and obsqpne expressions, and the impression one receives is 
that, in spite of various vices, they are accustomed to a dignified reticlnce and to 
avoid equivocal language. As a matter of fact, sexual bdinations do not seem to 
be vcry^ strongly dev^eloped in the Sinlialese race and this circumstance may explairi 
the infrequency of sexual crimes, rape, and bcest. If a girl or woman is violated 
while working m the plantation or on any other occasion, the offended father or 
husband w'lll only seldom nowadays personally attack the evil-doer with his hatchet 
or some other w^eipoa, as he would doubtlessly have done in former times^ instead, 
he will b all secrecy proceed against the culprit with the aid of a kodivina which, 
in any case, involves the least amount of risk to him self. Actually, the ^ura to-day 
still finds a w'lde field for his activity in this line; in cases of illness, however, 
people are more and more applying to the qualified medical doctor, rather tlian 
consulting the ^ura and bandhanaya, on whose ways and doings modern eman¬ 
cipated and enlightened circles are already looking down with only a derisive 
smile. 


LOVE-CHAItMS ( VASAYA-GURUKAMa) 

In a former chapter (p, 224), we made acquaintance w'ith a j'antra which helps 
to obtain tlie love of a girl. There exists, however, another love-charm, called 
tfdyaSii-^KrNkama, which is more complicated and whose performance requires an 
andunii. Among the different recipes for its production the sooJIed bihM hadu 
is the most frequently employed, ft consists of the following things; 

Kokuru-mal renu, dried stamens of flowers of the sandal wood-tree 

Kasturi, musk 

Maina-pita, the bile of the maina-bird (Acridotheres melanostemus) 

Gorudiana, a bexoar from the stomach of the zebu-bull. 

These ingredients are rubbed up with some melted butter (elingi-tel) j the 
resulting "ointment” is placed on a mai-bulat-putuva and put under a spell to 
endow it with the desired power (jivan karnova). This done, the mass is ignited 
and the soot is caught on a piece of a banana-stem which is held over the flame. 
This soot is then carefully^raped off again with a knife and mixed Into a thin 
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salve with a little oU. obtained from a coconut with a red shelL An appropriate 
mantra, the so-called "v^a-kuTn^d\ must be uttered one hundred and eight tim^ 
over the product thus obtained to invoke the Vata-kumara, Hie anduna is then 
ready fpr use. 

The Lodividual who wants to apply it must beforehand add a drop of blood 
from the little finger of his right hand. Then, as soon as an opportunity' offers, 
he flings a little bit of this anduna unnoticed into the face of the girl whose love 
he desires. Before a week has passed the girl will be inflamed with passion for 
him and will be his without any further effort on hb part. 

If, on the other hand, a girl wants to gain tiie love of a man, she can make use 
of the same anduna but must first mix it with a drop of blood from her left thumb. 

Another anduna, the so-called ^'panrha trjala arjiiun^'\ is obtained by 

the following procedure; A ripe coconut with a red shell is carefully plucked so 
as not to fall to the ground. The liquid it con tains is poured into a new unused 
little pot, together with the oil which is pressed out of the grated kernel. The con- 
tents of the pot are boded until all the oil has separated from the water. Then, 
the pot with the oil is carried to the grave-yard. Furthermore, tlie umbilical cords 
of a boy and of a girl must be procured, tied together, and soaked in the oil. They 
are then burnt and the soot is collected on a plate held over the flame. A maJ-bulat- 
putm'a IS constructed and the anduna, which has been made in the above way, b 
put under a spell wdth a mantra whidi must be recited one hundred and eight times 
(jivan karnova). All this must be carried out in the cemetery. Finally, the anduna 
is, as usual, kept in a small box of buffalo-horn. The application of this anduna 
is carried out as follows: some ear-wax, some sw^eat, some faeces, some spittle, and 
a little drop of blood from the big toe of the right foot are mixed with a snftll 
quantity of the anduna. The mixture is smeared on a strip of a coconuHeaf and 
stealthily wiped on the girl whose affection is desired. This anduna is called 
"pancha mala vayasava" on account of the five corporeal substances it contains. 

The 

There is, as we have seen, a counter-charm for each spell, one whose effect b 
just the opposite of that of the other one. The opposite to the love-spell about 
which w'c have iust spoken is called "kalava-bandhima"j i.e. tying of the thighs. 
It is generally executed by some jealous lover whom his girl has neglected in 
favour of a rival. The spell is intended to disconcert the mutual affection of the 
new'ly-wcdded couple and to render the bridegroom incapable of performing the 
sex act. 

The ritual is performed as follows: Tw^o figures, characterized by ay indication 
of their genitals as man and woman, are engraved wdth a sharp instrument on a 
piece of the outer rind of a red coconut (temili) in such a way as to be draw-n in 
two opposite directions (cf, fig. 53). Then, a leech (diya kudulla) must be pro¬ 
cured and three needles (katu) of three different met?Is. The leech is then fixed 
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to the coconut rind with the aid of the three needles, across the drawings so 
that the needles slab the figures in the genitals, A mal-buJat’putuva is erected and 
the coconut rind with the leech placed on lop, perfumed, and put under a spell 
(jivan karnova). Thereupon, It Ls hidden in the ground in front of the home of the 
young couple so that they pass over it without knowing. Within a short time, dis¬ 
cord will arise bctft'een them and the man will be unable to cohabit; this state will 
last as long as the kodivina has not been found and destroyed. Besides the matri¬ 
monial discord and the psychic depression* k may even, if continued for long 
enough, result in serious disturbance and finally lead to suicide. 

attitude towards nakedness 

Only young children are allowed to show themselves naked. Boys arc expected 
to cover their private parts when they' are six or seven years old, girls a year or 
two earlier. Only when bathing in the river or the sea may they appear unclothed 
for a longer time without anj^body taking offence* but even here not after they have 
reached the age of puberty. One will never see a half-grown lad or a man bathing 
wholly nude, much less a girl or a woman. To be sure for the male sex, the 
scantiest little piece of doth suffices, whereas girls or women simply pour water 
over their bodies while dressed in their loincloths which are fixed above the breast. 
Only children are accustomed to bathing as we do, never a grown-up person. The 
same slight bit of cloth which hardly covers anything* is also sufficient for the 
farm labourer or the coolie who is employed oo road-making or other work of that 
kind and nobody w^ill ever object to this most incomplete clothing. On the other 
hand, it is regarded as highly indecent if a woman leaves the upper half of her 
bivly bare. It is only in very remote jungle villages that haJf^Jothed w'omen and 
girls are still seen occasionally and, up to a short time ago* it w'as also quite com¬ 
mon among the Rodiyas. Formerly, under the Sinhalese kings* the Rodiyas were not 
ailow'ed to cover the upper half of their bodies at all* 

The Sinhalese woman wears a tight-fitting white jacket* and the Tamil w'oman* 
not being accustomed to it. Is satisfied as they arc in South India, w'ith a doth wbich 
is generally red in colour. It is long enough to serve at the same time as a loincloth 
- and as a covering for the body, and is adjusted so as to Leave bare the arms and 
part of the back. In this picturesque apparel, women and girls can be seen working 
in the tea- and rubber-plantations in aU parts of Ceydon. 



of PotinJ-dfvl: pol-gnhAtiuvil, 

krJiyv, If'kcli^a 

Katflragjmi-deviyo kapul itehikeplma 

KudJ-yakka Jjapui kinM-yilcmTHl 
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